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OFFICERS 


Edgar A. Bancroft. 
Robert S. Brookings. 
Thomas Burke. 

Nicholas Murray Butler. 
John W. Davis. 

Arthur William Foster. 
Austen G. Fox. 

Robert A. Franks. 
Charles S. Hamlin, 

David Jayne Hill. 

Alfred Holman. 


Trustees 

President, Elihu Root. 

Vice-President, George Gray. 

Secretary, James Brown Scott. 

Treasurer, Andrew J. Montague. 
Assistant Treasurer, Frederic A. Delano. 


William M. Howard. 
Robert Lansing. 

Frank 0. Lowden. 
Robert Newton Page. 
Henry S. Pritchett. 
CoRDENio A. Severance. 
James R. Sheffield. 
James L. Slayden. 

Oscar S. Straus. 

George Sutherland. 
Robert S. Woodward, 


Executive Committee 

Elihu Root, Chairman. 

James Brown Scott, Secretary. 

Nicholas Murray Butler, Andrew J. Montague. 

Austen G, Fox. Henry S. Pritchett. 

James R. Sheffield. 


Finauce Committee 
Robert A. Franks, Chairman. 

Edgar A. Bancroft. Frederic A. Delano. 


Former Members of the Board of Trustees 

Robert Bacon, died May 29, i9!9. Jacob G. Schmidlapp, died December 18.1919. 

John L. Cadwaladbr, died March n, 1914. Albert K. Smiley, died December 2,1912. 
JOSEPH H. Choate, Vice-PrtsidtfU, died May Charles L. Taylor, died February 3, 1922. 

14, Charlemagne Tower, Treasurer, died Feb- 
Clsvbland H. Dodge, resi^ied April 7,1919. ruary 24,1923. 

Chwklbb W. Eliot, retted April 16,1919. Andrew D. warm, died November 4,1918. 
JoBN W. Foster, died NovemJxsr is, 1917- John Sharp Williams, resigned December 7, 
Smubl Mathbk, resign May 12,1919. 1923. 

VEOSGE W. PBRRiKS, died June l8,1920. Luke E. Wricbt, resigned April 13,1918. 



ADMINISTRATION 


Secretary, James Brown Scott. 

Assistant Secretary, George A. Finch. 

Office, 2 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
Telephone, Main 3428. 

Cable, Interpax, Washington. 


DIVISIONAL ORGANIZATION 

I 

DIVISION OF INTERCOURSE AND EDUCATION 

Director, Nicholas Murray Butler. 

Assistant to the Director, Henry S, Haskell. 

Offiice, 407 West 117th Street, New York City. 

Telephone, Cathedral 4560. 

Cable, Interpax, New York. 

Special Correspondents 

Sir William J. Collins, M.P., London, England. 

F. W. FoRrster, Zurich, Switzerland. 

Hellmut von Gerlach, Berlin, Germany. 

Edoardo Giretti, Bricherasio, Piedmont, Italy. 

Christian L. Lange, Geneva, Switzerland. 

T. Miyaoka, Tokyo, Japan. 

Otfried Nippold, Saarlouis, Territoire de la Sarre. 

European Organization 

Advisory Council 

President, Baron Paul d’Estournelles de Constant, 34*“ rue MoHtor, Paris 
(XVP), France. 

Senator from the Sarthe; delegate from France to the Hague Conferences of 1899 and 
1907member of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague; President of the 
Conciliation Internationale; recipient of the Nobel Peace Prize (with M. Beernaert), 1909. 

Baron Theodor Adelsward, Atvidaberg, Stocksund, Sweden. 

Member of the ^cond Chamber of the Riksdag of Sweden; former Swedish Minister to 
Paris; former Minister of Foreign Affairs; member of the Permanent Commission of the 
Scandinavian states for the organization of international justice. 

Gustav Ador, Cologny, near Geneva, Switzerland. 

Member of the Federal Swiss Council; former Preadent of the Swiss Confederation; former 
President of the Cross of Geneva; former President of the League of the Societies of 
the Red Cross; President of the International Financial Conference at Brussels, S^ember, 
igso, 

vi 
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Paul Appell, La Sorbonne, Paris, France. 

Docteur Sciences; member of the Superior Council of Public Instruction; during the war 
President of Secours National Frangais; President of the University of Paris since March 
25, 1920; President of the Executive Committee of the French Association for the Society 
of Nations, since November 10, 1918. 


E. Benes, Department of Foreign Affairs, Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

Professor of Political Economy at the Academy of Commerce; Professor of Sociology at 
the University of Prague, 1910; Director of La Nation Tch^quCj 1917; Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, 1918; delegate to the Paris Peace Conference, 1919; delegate to the Assembly of 
the League of Nations, 1920-1921; President of the Council of Ministers, 1921. 


L6on Bourgeois, 3 rue Palatine, Paris, France. 

Senator from the Marne; formerly member of the Chamber of Deputies; formerly Minister 
and President of the Council of Ministers; formerly President of the Chamber of Deputies; 
delegate from France to the Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907; member of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague; technical delegate to France to the Peace Conference 
at Paris, 1919; member of the Council of the League of Nations; President of the Senate; 
recipient of the Nobel Peace Prize, 1920, 


Sir William J, Collins, i Albert Terrace, Regent's Park, London, N. W., 
England. 

K. C. V. 0 ., M. D., B. Sc. (Lond.) F. R, C. S., (Eng.); member of the House of Commons, 
1906-1910 and 1916-1918; chairman of the London County Council, 1897-1898; Vice- 
Chancelor of the University of London, 1907-1909 and 1911-1912; Fellow and Senator of 
the University; member of various Royal Commissions and Select and Departmental 
Committees, and three times British plenipotentiary at the Hague International Opium 
Conferences; chairman of Civil Service Arbitration Board. 


Mgr. Simon Deploige, i rue des Flamands, Louvain, Belgium. 

Professor of Law at the University of Louvain since 1893; President, LTnstitut Sup^rieurde 
Philosophic since 1906; member of the Council of the Belgian Association for the League 
of Nations; Commissioner General, L’CEuvre Internationale de Louvain; Director, Annaks 
de rinsiitut supirieur de philosophies 


Sir Henry E. Duke (Rt. Honorable Lord Justice), i Paper Buildings, Temple, 
London, E. C., England. 

Member of the House of Commons, 1900-1906, 19x0-1918; Treasurer of Gray's Inn, 1908; 
Attorney General to the Prince of Wales, 1915; Chief Secretary for Ireland, 19x6-19x8; 
Lord Justice of Appeal since X918. 

Jean Efremoff, Tavritcheskaja 3, Petrograd, Russia; now at Berne, Switzerland. 
Former member of the Duma; member of the Council of the Interparliamentary Union; 
founder of the Peace Society of Petrograd. 

Hellmut von Gerlach, Genthinenstrasse 22, Berlin, W., Germany. 

Author and journalist; member of the Reichstag, 1903-1906; former under-Secretary of 
State in the Ministry of the Interior; founder and president of Bund-Neues Vaterland; 
Directs of Die Welt am Moniag, 

Edoardo Girbtti, Bricherasio, Piedmont, Italy. 

Doctor of Laws; contributor to Journal des Econmisies; former Deputy to the Italian 
Chamber, I9I4-'X9I9; Secretary General fc«r Italy of the Conciliation Internationale, 
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Justin Godart, 9 Quai Voltaire, Paris, France. 

Doctor of Laws; professor at L’Ecole La Martini^re of Lyons, 1898-1905; deputy from 
the Rh6ne since 1902; former Vice-President of the Chamber of Deputies; former Assistant 
State Secretary for Military Hygiene, 1915-1917; President of the Commission of Labor for 
the Chamber of Deputies. 

Sir Samuel John Gurney Hoare, 18 Cadogan Gardens, London, England. 

Member of the House of Commons; President of the London Fire Brigade Committee; 
member of the Royal Commission on Civil Service; Lieutenant Colonel in the King’s Own 
Norfolk Yeomanry. 

Hans J. Horst, Oskarsgaten 60., Christiania, Norway. 

Professor and publicist; formerly Director of the Gymnasium at Tromso; member of the 
Storthing, 1889-1900; President of the Lagthing, 1900-1903; member of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague; member of the Nobel Prize Committee of the Nor¬ 
wegian Parliament. 

Paul Hymans, Chamber of Representatives, Brussels, Belgium. 

Member of the Chamber of Representatives since May, 1900; Minister of State since Au¬ 
gust 2, 1914; member of the Royal Academy of Belgium; Professor and Honorary President 
of the Free University of Belgium; Minister of Foreign Affairs, 1918-1920; Minister of 
Economic Interests, 1917; Minister from Belgium to Great Britain, 1915-1917; delegate 
from Belgium to the Peace Conference at Pans, 1919; President of the Plenary Assembly 
of the League of Nations, 1920; President of the Council of the League of Nations, 1922. 

Wellington Koo, Legation of China, London, England. 

Counselor of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of China, 1913; Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Mexico, 1915; Minister to the United States, 1916-1920; Minister to Great Britain, 1920-; 
former President of the Council of the League of Nations. 

Henri La Fontaine, ii Square Vergote, Brussels, Belgium. 

Professor of International Lawj Senator; Director of the International Bibliographical 
Institute; Secretary of the Belgian Society for Peace and Arbitration since 1889; former 
President of the Bureau International de la Paix at Berne; member of the Interparliamen¬ 
tary Union; Director of L’Office Central des Associations Internationales at Brussels; 
delegate from Belgium to the Assembly of the League of Nations, 1920. 

Alfred Lagerheim, Regeringsgatan 66, Stockholm, Sweden. 

Formerly Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Lou Tseng-tsiang, Waichiao Pu, Peking, China. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs; delegate from China to the Hague Conferences of 1890 and 
1907; formerly Minister from China to Russia; delegate to the Peace Conference at Paris, 
1919. 

J. Ramsey MacDonald, 9 Howitt Road, Hampstead, London, N. W., England. 

Member of the House of Commons since 1906; Secretary of the Labor Party since 1900; 
Chairman of the Independent Labor Party, 1906-1909; member of the London County 
Council, 1901-1904. 

Count Albert von Mensdorf, 3 Minoritenplatz, Vienna, i, Austria. 

Attach6of the Austrian Embassy at Paris, 1886; at London, 1889; at St. Petersburg, 1895; 
Counselor of Embassy and Minister Plenipotentiary at London, 1903; Ambassador at 
London, 1904-1914; member of the House ot Lords, 1917; representative of Austria in the 
Plenary Assembly of the League of Nations, 1920-1921. 

Rt. Hon. Viscount Morley of Blackburn, Flowermead, Wimbledon Park, 
London, S. W., England. 

P.C., O.M., F.R.S., LL.D., D.C.L.; government leader in the House of Lords! twice Chief 
for Ireland; Secretmy erf State for India, 1905-1910; Lord President of the 

CotmeU. 
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Fridtjof Nansen, Lysaker, near Christiania, Norway. 

Explorer; Professor of Oceano^aphy at the University of Christiania; Minister from Nor¬ 
way to London, 1906-1908; High Commissioner of the League of Nations for the repatria¬ 
tion of prisoners and for aid to the starving people of Russia. 

Minoru Oka, 276 Sankocho-Shirokane-Shiba, Tokyo, Japan. 

Former director to the Bureau of Commerce and Industry, Department of Apiculture and 
Commerce; member of Colonial Investigation Committee, Internal Economic Conference 
and Central Sanitary Association; delegate from Japan to the Labor Commission and the 
Commission on Commercial Treaties at the Paris Peace Conference; delegate to the Labor 
Conference at Washington; delegate to the Economic Commission of the League of Nations; 
since 1919 Lecturer at Tokyo Imperial University, College of Commerce and Nippon 
University. 

Alberto d’Oliveira, Consul General of Portugal, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 

Former Consul General of Portugal at Berlin; former Minister from Portugal to Switzer¬ 
land; delegate from Portugal to the Hague Conference in 1907; formerly Chargi d'Affaires 
and Consul General in Morocco. 

Comte de Penha-Garcia, Villa '‘Le Grillon,” 28 Chemin des Cottages, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

Formerly Minister of Finance of Portugal, ex-President of the Chamber of Deputies of 
Portugal, member of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague. 

Josef Redlich, Armbriistergasse 15, Vienna, Austria. 

Imperial Administrator of Briinn, 1891; Assistant Judge in the Court of Justice in Vienna, 
1893; Professor of Political Science at the University of Vienna, 1906; Professor of Finance 
at Harvard University, 1906; member of the Moravian Diet and of the High Austrian 
Parliament, 1907. 

Charles Richet, 15 rue de TUniversit^, Paris, France. 

Professor of Physiology in the University of Paris; member of the Academy of Medicine; 
President of Soci6t6 Frangaise pour I’Arbitrage entre les Nations; President of the Council 
of Direction of the review La Paix par le Droit, 

Francesco Ruffini, The Senate, Rome, Italy. 

Senator; Professor of History at the University of Turin; former Minister of Public In¬ 
struction; President for 1922 of the International Union of Associations for the League of 
Nations. 

His Highness, Prince Samad Khan Montazos Saltaneh (Persia), 64 Avenue 
Malakoff, Paris, France. 

Counselor of Legation at Petrograd; Minister of Persia at Paris; delegate from Persia to 
the Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907; member of the Permanent Court of Arbitration 
at The Hague. 

Rt. Hon. Baron Shaw of Dunfermline, i Palace Gate, London, W. 8, England. 
Advocate, 1875, Advocate-Depute, 1886; Solicitor General, Scotland, 1894-1895; member 
of Parliament, 1892-1909; member of the Committee of the Privy Council on Scottish 
education; President of the Royal Commission of Inquiry on the Dublin riots, I9i4» 

W. F. Treub, 23 Scheveningsche Weg, The Hague, Holland. 

Professor at the University of Amsterdam; member of the First Chamber of the States- 
General; former Minister of Finance. 

Eleutherios Venizelos, Athens, Greece. 

Deputy to the Cretan Assembly, 1888; President of the National Cretan Assembly from 
1897; Minister of Foreign Affairs, 1904; Prime Minister of Greece, 1905-1915; delegate 
from Greece to the Peace Conference, 1919. 
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^Rt. Hon. Baron Weardale, 3 Carlton Gardens, London, S. W., England. 
President of the Council of the Interparliamentary Union. 

Akdr^; Weiss, 8 Place de Breteuil, Paris, France. 

Professor of International Law at the University of Paris; jurisconsult for the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs; Vice-President of Socidte Franjaise pour I’Arbitrage entre les Nations; 
member of the Institute of International Law since 1887; Vice-President of the Institute in 
1912; technical adviser to the French delegation to the Peace Conference at Paris, 1919; 
member of the Permanent Court at The Hague; Vice-President of the Permanent Court of 
Justice of the League of Nations, 1922. 

Executive Committee of the Advisory Council 

Gustav Ador, Switzerland. 

Paul Appell, France. 

Jean Efremoff, Russia. 

Baron Paul d’Estournelles de Constant, France. 

1 Rt. Hon. Baron Weardale, Great Britain. 

Andr6 Weiss, France. 

European Btureau 

President, Baron Paul d’Estournelles de Constant. 
Vice-President, Justin Godart. 

Assistant Director, Jules-Jean Prudhommeaux. 

Secretary General, Mlle. M.-Th. Peylade. 

Auditor, Th. Ruyssen. 

Office of Secretariat, 173 Boulevard St.-Gennain, Paris, France. 
Telephone, S 4 gur 18.20. 

Cable, Interpax, Paris. 

Correspondents of the European Bureau 
Jacques Dumas, 76 rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 

Ralph Lane (better known as Norman Angell), 4 King’s Bench Walk, Temple, 
London, E. C., England. 

Christian L. Lange, Geneva, Switzerland. 

V. A. Maklakoff, Taurich Palace, Petrograd, Russia. 

Henri Monnier, La Chaux-de-Fonds, Switzerland. 

Theodore Ruyssen, rue de Lyon, Bordeaux, France. 

American Association for Intemational Conciliation 
Office, 407 West 117th Street, New York City 
Executive Committee 

Nicholas Murray Butler, Chairman. 

George Blumenthal. Alba B, Johnsqn. 

Gano Dunn. William B. McKinley. 

Robert A. Franks. Dwight W. Morrow. 

Joseph P. Grace. Stephen Henry Olin. 

Secretary, Henry S. Haskell. 

Director of Inter-American Division, Peter H. Goldsmith. 

* Died March i, 1923. 
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Council of Direction 


Edwin A. Alderman, Charlottesville, 
Va. 

John R. Alpine, New York. 

Richard Bartholdt, St. Louis, Mo. 
George Blumenthal, New York. 
Clifton R. Breckenridge, Eureka 
Springs, Ark. 

William J. Bryan, Miami, Fla. 
Theodore E. Burton, New York. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, New York. 
Richard H. Dana, Boston, Mass. 
Horace E. Deming, New York. 

Gang Dunn, New York. 

Charles W. Eliot, Cambridge, Mass. 
Austen G. Fox, New York. 

Robert A. Franks, Orange, N. J. 
John P. Frey, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Robert Garrett, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph P. Grace, New York. 

William Green, Indianapolis, Ind. 
William J. Holland, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hamilton Holt, New York. 

Alba B. Johnson, Philadelphia, Pa. 
David_ Starr Jordan, Stanford Uni¬ 
versity, Calif. 

J. H. Kirkland, Nashville, Tenn. 

Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw, New York. 
Thomas W. Lamont, New York. 
Adolph Lewisohn, New York. 
Clarence H. Mackay, New York. 
Theodore Marburg, Baltimore, Md. 
Brander Matthews, New York. 
Silas McBee, New York. 

George B. McClellan, Princeton, 

N. J. 

Mary E. Woolley, 


William B. McKinley, Washington, 

D. C. 

Andrew J. Montague, Richmond, Va. 

Mrs. Philip N. Moore, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Dwight W. Morrow, New York. 

W. W. Morrow, San Francisco, Calif. 

Stephen H. Olin, Middletown, 
Conn. 

Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, Austin, 
Tex. 

Henry S. Pritchett, New York. 

Ira Remsen, Baltimore, Md. 

James Ford Rhodes, Boston, Mass. 

Elihu Root, New York. 

J. G. Schurman, Peking, China. 

James Brown Scott, Washington, 

D. C. 

Charles Hitchcock Sherrill, New 

York. 

Mrs. Seward A. Simons, South Pasa¬ 
dena, Calif. 

James L. Slayden, San Antonio, Tex. 

William M. Sloane, Princeton, N. J. 

Oscar S. Straus, New York. 

Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, Berkeley, 

Calif. 

George W. Taylor, Demopolis, Ala. 

O. H. Tittman, Leesburg, Va. 

W. H. Tolman, Prague, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. 

Edward Tuck, Paris, France. 

George E. Vincent, New York. 

William D. Wheelwright, Portland, 
Ore. 

South Hadley, Mass. 
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DIVISION OF ECONOMICS AND HISTORY 


Office, 407 West n7th Street, New York City. 

Telephone, Cathedral 4560. 

Cable, Interpax, New York. 

Economic and Social History of the World War 

James Thomson Shotwell, General Editor and ex-officio Member of the National 
Boards, 407 West 117th Street, New York City. 

Editorial Board for Great Britain 
Sir William Beveridge, K.C.B., Chairman. 

Permanent Secretary, Ministry of Food (1919)1 Assistant Secretary General to the Min¬ 
istry of Munitions (1915-1916); Director of Labor Exchanges, Board of Trade (1909-1916); 
Director of London School of Economics and Political Science. 

H. W. C. Davis, C.B.E. 

Adviser, War Trade Intelligence Department from 1916; Fellow and Tutor of Baliol 
College, Oxford; historian and economist. 

Thomas Jones. 

Acting Secretary to the War Cabinet; Assistant Secretary to the Cabinet from 1919; 
formerly Professor of Economics at Glasgow University; Governor, University College 
of Wales, Aberystwyth; Governor of National Library of Wales. 

J. M. Keynes, C.B. 

Adviser to the Treasury (1915-1915): India Office (i^6-|^8); Editor, Economic Journal, 
since I9i2;_member of the Royal Commission on Indian Finance and Currency; principal 
representative of the Treasury at the Paris Peace Conference, and deputy for the Qiancelor 
of the Exchequer on the Supreme Economic Council (1919). 

Francis W. Hirst. 

Formerly Editor of the Economist; author and publicist. 

W. R. Scott, Ph.D., Litt.D., Hon. LL.D. 

Fellow of the British Academy; Adam Smith Professor of Political Economy in the Uni- 
versi^ of Glasgow since 1915; Chairman of the British Association Committees on Credit 
and Employment (1915-1918); member. Committee on Housing, Rural Transport and 
Cooperative Credit. 


Editorial Board for France 

Charles Gide, Chairman. 

Professor of Political Economy at the University of Paris (FacuItS de Droit), 

Arthur Fontaine, Vice-Chairman. 

Directeur du Travail, Ministry of Labor; President of the Commission of the Saar Valley; 
Preadent, Governing Body, International Labor Office; Director of Labor during the war; 
engineer and economist. 
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Henri Hauser, Secretary. 

Professor of History in the University of Paris; Chief of Section in the Ministry of Com¬ 
merce during the war; member, government Committee of Research; author. 

Charles Rist. 

Professor of Political Economy at the University of Paris (Faculte de Droit); member of 
Committee of Research appointed by the French Government during the war to analyze 
economic conditions; author. 

Editor for Belgium 

H. Pirenne. 

Rector of the University of Ghent; Historian of Belgium; President of the Royal Com¬ 
mission on War Records; President, Union Academique Internationale (of the Learned 
Societies of Europe). 

Editorial Board for Austria-Hungary 

Friedrich Freiherr von Wieser. 

Professor of Political Economy in the University of Vienna; formerly Minister of Commerce 
for Austria. 

Clemens Freiherr von Pirquet. 

Professor of the Faculty of Medicine, University of Vienna; General Commissioner for 
Austria for the American Relief; Head of the Children’s Hospital, Vienna. 

Gustav Gratz. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs for Hungary; formerly Minister of Hungary at Vienna; Min¬ 
ister of Finance (with Czernin) during the war. 

Richard Riedl. 

Chief of Section of the Ministry of Commerce; General Commission for War and Recon¬ 
struction. 

Richard Schuller. 

Chief of the Economic Section of the Austrian Foreign Office; formerly Chief of the Section 
of the Ministry of Commerce. 

Editorial Board for Italy 

Luigi Einaudi, Chairman. 

Professor of Finance at the University of Turin; member of the Italian Senate; Editor, 
La Riforma Sociale, 

Pasquale Jannaccone. 

Professor of Statistics at the University of Turin; formerly Professor of Political Economy 
and General Secretary of the International Institute of Agriculture; Editor, Bihlioteca 
delV Economista; Associate Editor, La Riforma Sociale. 

Umberto Ricci. 

Professor of Statistics at the University of Fisa; Chief of the Statistical Section of the 
International Institute of Agriculture, Rome. 

Editorial Board for the Baltic Countries 

Harald Westergaard, Chairman. 

Professor of Political Science and Statistics at the University of Copenhagen. 

Eli Heckscher. 

Of the University of Stockholm. 

N. Rygg. 

Director of the Central Statistical Office of Norway, 
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Editor for the Netherlands 

H. B. Greven. 

Emeritus Professor of Political Economy at the University of Leyden. 

Editor for Yugoslavia 

Velimir Bajkitch. 

Professor of Political Economy at the University of Belgrade. 

Editor for Russia 

(For the period prior to the Bolshevik Revolution) 

Sir Paul Vinogradoff. 

Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence at Oxford University. 

Editorial Board for Germany 

Gustav Adolph Bauer. 

Formerly Chancelor of the German Empire; specialist on questions of social legislation and 
insurance. 

Hermann Bucher. 

Representative of German industrial capitalists; Directing Manager of Union of German 
Industries. 

Carl Duisberg. 

Chenjical and industrial specialist; Director, Friedrich Bayer and Co,, manufacturers of 
chemical dyes. 

Max Bering. 

Professor of Political Economy in the University of Berlin; author of many works in the 
history of agriculture. 

Carl Joseph Melchior. 

Banker and lawyer. 

Albrecht Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 

Geheimer Hofrat; Professor of International Law and of German Civil Law at University of 
Hamburg; editor and author of works on law, political history and sociology. 

Editor for Rumania 

David Mitrany. 

Foreign Editor, Manchester Guardian Commercial; Fellow of the Royal Economic Society; 
correspondent for Rumania of Royal Society of Literature; contributor to the historical 
mono^aphs of the British Foreign Office, to the Oxford Pamphlets^ etc, 

Japanese Research Committee 

Gotaro Ogawa. 

Professor of Finance at the University of Kioto, 

Baron Y. Sakatanl 

Formerly Minister of Finance, Tokyo, Japan; formerly Mayor of Tokyo, 



Ill 

DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 

Director, James Brown Scott. 

Assistant Director, George A. Finch. 

Office, 2 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

Telephone, Main 3428. 

Cable, Interpax, Washington. 

General Adviser to the Division of International Law 

LTnstitut de Droit International 

through a special Consultative Committee elected for this purpose 

Enrico L. Catellani, Italy, 

Jurisconsult; Professor of International Law at the University of Padua. 

Gregers W, W. Gram, Norway, 

Statesman and publicist; Governor of Hamar; member of the Permanent Court of Arbitra¬ 
tion; formerly Minister of State; formerly judge of Mixed Courts of Egypt; arbiter in well- 
known international controversies, beginning with the Bering Sea Arbitration of 1892. 

Knut Hjalmar Leonard Hammarskjold, Sweden. 

Statesman and diplomatist; Governor of Upsala; formerly Swedish Minister to Copenhagen; 
formerly Minister of Justice; formerly Minister of Foreign Affairs; formerly Minister of 
Public Worship and Instruction; formerly President of Court of Appeals of Jonkdping; 
formerly professor in the Faculty of Law of Upsala; arbiter in international controversies; 
delegate to the Second Hague Peace Conference. 

Sir Thomas Erskine Holland, Great Britain. 

Publicist, educator and author; formerly President of the Institute of International Law; 
formerly Chichele Professor of International Law and Diplomacy at the University of 
Oxford; delegate to the Geneva Red Cross Conference of 1906. 

Wilhelm Kaufmann, Germany. 

Professor of International Law at the University of Berlin. 

^Charles Edouard Lardy, Switzerland. 

Diplomatist; member of the Permanent Court of Arbitration; formerly Minister of Switzer¬ 
land to France; formerly President of the Institute of International Law; arbiter in inter¬ 
national controversies. 

Baron Alb^ric Rolin, Belgium. 

Publicist, educator and author; Secretary General of the Institute of International Law; 
Director General of the Library of the Peace Palace at The Hague; formerly President of 
the Institute of International Law; formerly Professor of Private International Law at 
the University of Ghent. 

Count Michel J. C. Rostworowski, Poland. 

Professor of International Law at the University of Cracow. 

Leo Stwsower, Austria. 

Lawyw; Pnrfessor trf Intematitmal Law at the University of Vienna. 

‘Died June 27,1923. 
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Charles Andre Weiss, France. 

Member of the Institute of France; Professor of International Law at the University of 
Paris; Legal Adviser to Ministry for Foreign Affairs; Vice-President of the Institute of 
International Law; member of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague; Judge 
and Vice-President of the Permanent Court of International Justice at The Hague; tech¬ 
nical adviser to the French delegation to the Peace Conference at Paris, 1919. 

Classics of International Law 

General Editor, James Brown Scott, 2 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

Bibliotheque Internationale du Droit des Gens 
Director, A. G. de Lapradelle, 2, rue Lecourbe, Paris, France. 

Academy of International Law at The Hague 

Established with the Cooperation of the Carnegie Endowment for 

International Peace 

Members of the Curatorium 
Alejandro Alvarez, Chile. 

Formerly Counselor to the Legation of Chile in Europe; formerly member of the Permanent 
Court 01 Arbitration; delegate to the Fourth Pan American Conference; formerly Pro¬ 
fessor of International Law at the University of Santiago; member of the Institute of 
International Law; Secretary General of the American Institute of International Law; 
Counselor of Chilean Legation in Paris. 

Enrico L. Catellani, Italy. 

Jurisconsult; Professor of International Law at the University of Padua; member of the 
Institute of International Law. 

Baron Descamps, Belgium. 

Senator; Professor at the University of Louvain; member of the Permanent Court of Arbi¬ 
tration; delegate to the First Hague Peace Conference; formerly Minister of Arts and 
Sciences; formerly President of the Interparliamentary Union; formerly President of the 
Institute of International Law; technical expert of the Belgian delegation to the Peace 
Conference at Paris, 1919. 

Knut Hjalmar Leonard HammarskjOld, Sweden. 

Statesman and diplomatist; Governor of Upsala; formerly Swedish Minister to Copen¬ 
hagen; formerly Minister of Justice; formerly Minister for Foreign Affairs; formerly 
Minister of Public Worship and Instruction; formerly President of Court of Appeals of 
Jonkoping; formerly professor in the Faculty of Law of Upsala; arbiter in international 
controversies; member of the Institute of International Law; delegate to the Second 
Hague Peace Conference. 

Th. Heemskerk, The Netherlands. 

Minister of Justice of the Netherlands; President of the State Commission for Private 
International Law; member of the Council of State; formerly Prime Minister and Minister 
of the Interior; delegate to Third International Conference on Private International Law; 
Curator of the Free university of Amsterdam. 

Charles Lyon-Caen, France. 

Member of the Institute of France; Professor in Faculty of Law at Ecole Libre des Sciences 
Politiques, Paris; honorary member of the Institute of International Law. 

Lord Phillimore, England. 

Member of the House of Lords; Chairman of Naval Prise Tribunal; formerly Lord Justice 
of Appeal and Privy Councilor; member of Institute of International Law. 
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Nicolas S. Politis, Greece* 

Professor at the University of Paris; formerly Greek Minister for Foreign Affairs; formerly 
member of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague; member of the Institute of 
International Law. 

^SiR Henry Erle Richards, K. C., K. C. S* I., Great Britain* 

Counsel for Great Britain in Samoa Arbitration, 1902, and Venezuelan Arbitration, 1903; 
Counsel for Canada in North Atlantic Coast Fisheries Arbitration; Chichele Professor of 
International Law and Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford; member of the Institute of In¬ 
ternational Law. 

Walther Schucking, Germany. 

Professor of International Law at the University of Marburg; member of the Institute of 
International Law. 

James Brown Scott, United States. 

Secretary of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace and Director of its Division 
of International Law; member of the Institute of International Law; President of the Amer¬ 
ican Institute of International Law; Editor-in-Chief of the American Journal of International 
Law; technical delegate to the Second Hague Peace Conference; counsel in the North 
Atlantic Coast Fisheries Arbitration at The Hague; formerly Solicitor for the Department 
of State; Special Adviser to the Department of State in matters arising out of the European 
War, 1914-1917; Chairman of the United States Joint State and Navy Neutrality Board, 
1914-1917; technical adviser to the American delegation to the Peace Conference at Paris, 
1919; legal adviser to the Washington Conference on the Limitation of Armament. 

Leo Strisower, Austria. 

Lawyer; Professor of International Law at University of Vienna; member of Institute of 
International Law. 

Baron Michel de Taube, Russia. 

Doctor of Law; formerly professor at the University of Petrograd; formerly Assistant to the 
Minister of Public Instruction of Russia; Councilor of State; member of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague; associate of the Institute of International Law. 

1 Died April 23, 1922. 




MR. CARNEGIE’S LETTER TO THE TRUSTEES 


December 14, igio. 

Gentlemen: I hav transferd to you as Trustees of the Carnegie Peace 
Fund, Ten Million Dollars of Five Per Cent. First Mortgage Bonds, the revenue 
of which is to be administerd by you to hasten the abolition of international war, 
the foulest blot upon our civilization. Altho we no longer eat our fellowmen 
nor torture prisoners, nor sack cities killing their inhabitants, we still kill each 
other in war like barbarians. Only wild beasts are excusable for doing that in 
this, the Twentieth Century of the Christian era, for the crime of war is inherent, 
since it decides not in favor of the right, but always of the strong. The nation 
is criminal which refuses arbitration and drives its adversary to a tribunal which 
knows nothing of righteous judgment. 

I believ that the shortest and easiest path to peace lies in adopting President 
Taft’s platform, who said in his address before the Peace and Arbitration So¬ 
ciety, New York, March 22, 1910: 

“I hav noticed exceptions in our arbitration treaties, as to reference of 
questions of national honor to courts of arbitration. Personally, I do not see any 
more reason why matters of national honor should not be referd to a court of 
arbitration than matters of property or of national proprietorship. I know that 
is going farther than most men are willing to go, but I do not see why questions 
of honor may not be submitted to a tribunal composed of men of honor who 
understand questions of national honor, to abide by their decision, as well as any 
other questions of difference arising between nations.” 

I venture to quote from my address as President of the Peace Congress in 
New York, 1907: 

“ Honor is the most dishonord word in our language. No man ever touched 
another man’s honor; no nation ever dishonord another nation; all honor’s 
wounds are self-inflicted.” 

At the opening of the International Bureau of American Republics at Wash¬ 
ington, April 26,1910, President Taft said: 

“We twenty-one republics can not afford to hav any two or any three of us 
quarrel. We must stop this, and Mr. Carnegie and I will not be satisfied until 
all nineteen of us can intervene by proper mesures to suppress a quarrel between 
any other two,” 

I hope the Trustees will begin by pressing forward upon this line, testing it 
thoroly and douting not. 

The judge who presides over a case in which he is interested dies in infamy 
if discovered. The dtizen who constitutes himself a judge in his own cause as 
against his fellow-dtizen, and presumes to attack him, is a law-breaker and as 
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such disgraced. So should a nation be held as disgraced which insists upon sit¬ 
ting in judgment in its own cause in case of an international dispute. 

I call your attention to the following resolution introduced by the Com¬ 
mittee of Foreign Relations in the first Session, Fiftieth Congress, June 14, 1888: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), that 
the President be, and is hereby, requested to invite, from time to time, as 
fit occasions may arise, negotiations with any government with which the 
United States has or may have diplomatic relations, to the end that any 
differences or disputes arising between the two governments which can not 
be adjusted by diplomatic agency may be referred to arbitration and be 
peaceably adjusted by such means [resolution not reached on calendar dur¬ 
ing session, but reintroduced and passed: Senate, February 14,1890; House, 
April 3, 1890]. 

This resolution was presented to the British Parliament, which adopted a 
resolution approving the action of the Congress of the United States and ex¬ 
pressing the hope that Her Majesty’s Government would lend their ready co¬ 
operation to the Government of the United States for the accomplishment of the 
object in view [Resolution of the House of Commons, July 16, 1893, Foreign 
Relations, 1893, 346, 352]. 

Here we find an expression of the spirit which resulted in the first inter¬ 
national Hague Conference of 1899; the second Hague Conference of 1907; and 
eighty treaties of obligatory arbitration between the great nations of the world, 
our own country being a party to twenty-three of them. 

It was my privilege to introduce to President Cleveland in 1887 a Com¬ 
mittee of Members of the Parliament of Britain, bedded by Sir William Randal 
Cremer, in response to the action of Congress, proposing a treaty agreeing to 
settle all disputes that mite arise between America and Great Britain by arbi¬ 
tration. Such a treaty was concluded between Lord Pauncefote and Secretary 
Olney in 1897. It faild of approval by the necessary two-thirds majority of the 
Senate by only three votes. 

There is reason to believ that the British Government has been desirous of 
having that treaty ratified by our Government or redy to agree to another of 
similar character, so that President Taft’s policy seems within easy reach of 
success. If the English-speaking race adopts such a treaty we shall not hav to 
wait long for other nations to join, and it will be noticed that the resolution of 
Congress in 1890 embraces “any government with which the United States has 
or may hav diplomatic relations.” 

If the independence and rights of nations to their respectiv internal policies 
were first formally recognized in such treaties, no dispute concerning these ele¬ 
ments of sovereignty could arise. 

In order to giv effect to this gift, it will be suitable that the Trustees herein 
named shall form a corporation with lawful powers appropriate to the accom¬ 
plishment of the purposes herein exprest and I authorize the conveyance of the 
fund to such a corporation. 
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The Trustees hav power to sell, invest, or re-invest all funds, either in the 
United States or in other countries, subject as respects investments in the United 
States to no more restriction than is imposed upon savings banks or insurance 
companies in the State of New York. 

No personal liability will attach to Trustees for their action or nonaction 
as Trustees. They may act as a Board. They hav power to fill vacancies or 
to add to their number and to employ all officials and to fix their compensation 
whether members of the Board or not. Trustees shall be reimbursed all ex¬ 
penses incurd in connection with their duties as Trustees, including traveling ex¬ 
penses attending meetings, including expenses of wife or dauter to each annual 
meeting. A majority of the Trustees may act for the whole. The President 
shall be granted such honoraria as the Trustees think proper and as he can be 
prevaild upon to accept. 

Lines of future action can not be wisely laid down. Many may hav to be 
tried, and having full confidence in my Trustees I leav to them the widest dis¬ 
cretion as to the mesures and policy they shall from time to time adopt, only 
premising that the one end they shall keep unceasingly in view until it is attained, 
is the speedy abolition of international war between so-cald civilized nations. 

When civilized nations enter into such treaties as named, and war is dis¬ 
carded as disgraceful to civilized men as personal war (duelling) and man sell¬ 
ing and buying (slavery) hav been discarded within the wide boundaries of our 
English-speaking race, the Trustees will pleas then consider what is the next 
most degrading remaining evil or evils whose banishment—or what new elevating 
element or elements if introduced, or fostered, or both combined—^would most 
advance the progress, elevation and happiness of man, and so on from century 
to century without end, my Trustees of each age shall determin how they can 
best aid man in his upward march to higher and higher stages of development 
unceasingly; for now we know that man was created, not with an instinct for 
his own degradation, but imbued with the desire and the power for improvement! 
to which, perchance, there may be no limit short of perfection even here in this 
life upon erth. ' 

Let my Trustees therefore ask themselvs from time to time, from age to age, 
how they can best help man in his glorious ascent onward and upward and to this 
end devote this fund. 

Thanking you for your cordial acceptance of this trust and your harty 
approval of its object, I am 

Very gratefully yours, 

Andrew Carnegie. 

Witness: 

Louise Whitfield Carnegie. 

Margaret Carnegie. 



ACCEPTANCE OF THE GIFT 


On the date of Mr. Carnegie’s letter, the Board of Trustees designated by 
him, met in Washington, and Mr. Choate addressed Mr. Carnegie and the mem¬ 
bers of the Board as follows: 

Mr. President, I suppose the first business in order would be the formal 
acceptance of this remarkable gift from Mr. Carnegie. It is impossible for 
me, or I think for anyone, to find adequate words to express our appreci¬ 
ation and gratitude for this wonderful gift. Mr. Carnegie has been known 
for many years now as a great benefactor to his race and the whole civilized 
world is covered with proofs of his beneficence. Great trusts that he has 
established for the benefit of mankind have already demonstrated the wis¬ 
dom of his designs and his gifts; but in this enterprise for peace which he 
has undertaken, he has in my judgment attempted the most difficult, as well 
as the most far reaching and beneficent, of all his works. 

Twenty years ago such a proposition as he has made in the remarkable 
paper that he has read would have been received with wonder and incre¬ 
dulity, and would have been regarded as hopeless and impossible; but enor¬ 
mous process has been made in those twenty years, and very largely by his 
personal influence. Twelve years ago, when the Emperor of Russia first 
proposed that the nations of the earth should assemble by their accredited 
representatives to consider the question of peace and disarmament or mitiga¬ 
tion and regulation of armament, the proposition was received almost with 
contempt in many countries of the world; but when that body assembled— 
diere is nobody who can tell us better than Dr. White about that—it made 
iinmense progress in the direction of peace and harmony among nations. 
Eight years afterwards, when under your direction, Mr. Chairman, we went 
again to The Hague for the same purpose, still further progress was made, 
and by the result of those two assemblages, as the result also of the cultiva¬ 
tion of public opinion in favor of peace, among all civilized nations, this pro¬ 
posed gift of Mr. Carnegie is not only made possible but the promise of it is 
to my mind absolutely certain. 

At the same time I think it may be regarded as the most difficult work 
that he has yet entrusted to any board of trustees or has himself undertaken, 
That it is sure to come in the end, no reasonable man can douk; but anyone 
who has attempted any work in this direction knows the enormous difficul¬ 
ties that lie in the way, in the prejudices, the interests and the determination 
of the various great nations of the world. I will not attempt to enlarge 
upon the subject. I am sure that we shall devote our best endeavors to 
carry out the object that Mr. Carnegie has expressed in his letter of gift, 
and that among our first objects will certainly be to promote what he has 
evidently so much at heart, and what he is so absolutely a®ured will be 
hmled with cordial welcome on the other side of the border—the ratification 
of the treaty that he has referred to between England and the Unit^ States 
for I am satisfied that if those two nations are bound together in terms of 
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lasting friendship and peace it would go far to secure the peace of the whole 
world. I therefore offer this resolution of acceptance: 

Resolved, That the Trust Fund, for the promotion of peace, speci¬ 
fied in the instrument subscribed to and delivered this day by Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie be and it is hereby accepted for the purposes pre¬ 
scribed by the donor. 

Resolved, That in undertaking to hold and use, in trust, this munif¬ 
icent gift for the benefit of mankind, the Trustees are moved by a deep 
sense of the sincere and noble spirit of humanity which inspires the donor 
of the Fund. They feel that all thoughtful men and women should be 
grateful to him, and should be glad to aid, so far as lies within their 
power, towards the accomplishment of the much-to-be-desired end upon 
which he has fixed his hopes, and to which he desires to contribute. 
They are not unmindful of the delicacy and difficulty involved in dealing 
with so great a sum, for such a purpose, wisely and not mischievously, 
and in ways which shall be practical and effective. They accept the 
Trust in the belief that, although, doubtless, many mistakes may be 
made, great and permanent good can be accomplished. 

The Secretary, at the direction of the Chairman, called the name of each 
Trustee, in order that the Trust might be accepted personally by each Trustee 
present, and the resolution was unanimously adopted. The Chairman then 
declared that by these acceptances the persons present were constituted Trustees 
under the instrument of the gift, with the powers and obligations specified therein. 



PROPOSED CHARTER 

APPROVED IN THE BY-LAWS OF THE ASSOCIATION' 


Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the following persons, namely, Robert S. 
Brookings, Thomas Burke, Nicholas Murray Butler, John L. Cadwalader, 
Joseph H. Choate, Cleveland H. Dodge, Charles W. Eliot, Robert A. Franks, 
Arthur William Foster, John W. Foster, Austen G. Fox, William M. Howard, 
Samuel Mather, Andrew J. Montague, George W. Perkins, Henry S. Pritchett, 
Elihu Root, Jacob G. Schmidlapp, James Brown Scott, James L. Slayden, Albert 
K. Smiley, Oscar S. Straus, Charles L. Taylor, Charlemagne Tower, Andrew D. 
White, John Sharp Williams, Robert S. Woodward, Luke E. Wright, their 
associates and successors, duly chosen, are hereby incorporated and declared to 
be a body corporate of the District of Columbia by the name of the “ Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace,” and by such name shall be known and 
have perpetual succession, with the powers, limitations, and restrictions herein 
contained. 

Section 2. That the objects of the corporation shall be to advance the 
cause of peace among nations, to hasten the abolition of international war, and 
to encourage and promote a peaceful settlement of international differences, and, 
in particular— 

(a) To promote a thorough and scientific investigation and study of the 
causes of war and of the practical methods to prevent and avoid it. 

(b) To aid in the development of international law, and a general agree¬ 
ment of the rules thereof, and the acceptance of the same among nations. 

,(c) To diffuse information, and to educate public opinion regarding the 
causes, nature, and effects of war, and means for its prevention and avoidance. 

(d) To establish a better understanding of international rights and duties 
and a more perfect sense of international justice among the inhabitants of civilized 
countries. 

(e) To cultivate friendly feelings between the inhabitants of different 
countries, and to increase the knowledge and understanding of each other by the 
several nations. 

(f) To promote a general acceptance of peaceable methods in the settle¬ 
ment of international disp>utes. 

(g) To maintain, promote, and assist such establishments, organizations, 
associations, and agencies as shall be deemed necessary or useful in the accom¬ 
plishment of the purposes of the corporation, or any of them. 

* H. R. 32084, Sixty-First Congress. This bill has not been reintroduced in subsequent 
Congresses, 
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(h) To take and hold such property, real or personal, and to invest and keep 
invested and receive and apply the income of such funds and to construct and 
maintain such buildings or establishments, as shall be deemed necessary to prose¬ 
cute and develop the purposes of the corporation, or any of them. 

(i) To do and perform all lawful acts or things necessary or proper in the 
judgment of the Trustees to promote the objects of the corporation. 

With full power, however, to the Trustees hereinafter named, and their 
successors, from time to time, to modify the conditions and regulations under 
which the work shall be carried on, and the particular purposes to which the 
income shall be applied, so as to secure the application of the funds in the man¬ 
ner best adapted to the conditions of the time: Provided, That the purposes 
of the corporation shall at all times be among the foregoing or kindred thereto. 

Section 3. That the management and direction of the siffairs of the cor¬ 
poration and the control and disposition of its property and funds shall be vested 
in a Board of Trustees, twenty-eight in number, to be composed of the follow¬ 
ing individuals: Robert S. Brookings, Thomas Burke, Nicholas Murray Butler, 
John L. Cadwalader, Joseph H. Choate, Cleveland H. Dodge, Charles W. Eliot, 
Robert A. Franks, Arthur William Foster, John W. Foster, Austen G. Fox, 
William M. Howard, Samuel Mather, Andrew J. Montague, George W. Perkins, 
Henry S. Pritchett, Elihu Root, Jacob G. Schmidlapp, James Brown Scott, 
James L. Slayden, Albert K. Smiley, Oscar S. Straus, Charles L. Taylor, Charle¬ 
magne Tower, Andrew D. White, John Sharp Williams, Robert S. Woodward, 
Luke E. Wright, who shall constitute the first Board of Trustees. Vacancies 
caused by death, resignation, or otherwise shall be filled by the remaining Trus¬ 
tees in such manner as shall be prescribed from time to time by the by-laws of 
the corporation. The persons so elected shall thereupon become Trustees and 
also members of the corporation. 

Section 4. That the principal office of the corporation shall be located in 
the District of Columbia, but offices may be maintained and meetings of the 
Trustees and committees thereof may be held elsewhere, as provided by the 
by-laws of the corporation. 

Section 5. That the Board of Trustees shall be entitled to take, hold, andi 
administer any securities, funds or property which may at smy time be given,, 
devised, or bequeathed to them or to the corporation for the purposes of the: 
trust; with full power from time to time to adopt a common seal, to appoint 
such officers and agents, whether members of the Board of Trustees or other¬ 
wise, as may be deemed necessary for carrying on the business of the corpora¬ 
tion, at such salaries or remuneration as the Trustees may deem proper; with 
full power to adopt by-laws and such rules or regulations as shall be deemed 
necessary to secure the safe and convenient transaction of the business of the 
corporation; and full power and discretion to invest any principed and ded 
with and expend the income of the corporation in such manner as in the judg¬ 
ment of the Trustees will best promote the objects hereinbefore set forth; and, if 
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general, to have and use all the powers and authority necessary and proper to 
promote such objects and carry out the purposes of the corporation. The 
Trustees shall have power to hold as investments any securities given, assigned, 
or transferred to them or to the corporation by any person, persons, or corpo¬ 
ration, and to retain such investments, and to invest any sums or amounts from 
time to time in such securities and in such form and manner as may be permitted 
to trustees or to charitable or literary corporations for investment according to 
the laws of the States of New York, Pennsylvania, or Massachusetts, or any of 
them, or in such securities as may be authorized for investment by any deed of 
trust, or by any act or deed of gift or last will and testament. 

Section 6. That all personal property and funds of the corporation held, or 
used, for the purposes thereof, pursuant to the provisions of this act, whether 
of principal or income, shall, so long as the same shall be so used, be exempt 
from taxation by the United States or any Territory or District thereof; Pro¬ 
vided^ That such exemption shall not apply to any property, principal or income, 
which shall not be held or used for the purposes of the corporation. 

Section 7. That the services of the Trustees, when acting as such, shall be 
gratuitous, but the corporation may provide for the reasonable expenses in¬ 
curred by the Trustees in attending meetings or otherwise in the performance 
of their duties. 

Section 8. That Congress may from time to time alter, repeal, or modify 
this act of incorporation, but no contract or individual right made or acquired 
shall thereby be divested or impaired. 



BY-LAWS OF THE ASSOCIATION 

ADOPTED MARCH 9 , 1911 

ARTICLE I 
The Trustees 

Section i. Pending the incorporation of the Trustees, the business of the 
Trust shall be conducted by the Trustees as an unincorporated association, and 
shall be managed and controlled by the Board of Trustees, which shall consist 
of twenty-eight members, who shall hold ofHce continuously and not for a stated 
term. 

The name of the association shall be “ Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace.” 

Section 2. Vacancies in the Board of Trustees shall be filled by the Trus¬ 
tees, by ballot, by a vote of two-thirds of the Trustees present at a meeting. No 
person shall be elected, however, who shall not have been nominated, in writing, 
by some member of the Board of Trustees twenty days before an annual or 
special meeting. A list of the persons so nominated, with the names of the 
proposers, shall be mailed to each member of the Board of Trustees twenty days 
before a meeting, and no other nomination shall be considered except by the 
unanimous consent of the Trustees present. 

Section 3. In case any Trustee shall fail to attend three successive annual 
meetings of the Board, he shall thereupon cease to be a Trustee. 

Section 4. No Trustees shall receive any compensation for his services as 
such. 

ARTICLE II 
Meetings 

Section i. The principal office of the association shall be in the City of 
Washington, in the District of Columbia. The annual meeting of the Board of 
Trustees shall be held on the third Friday of April in each year.^ 

Section 2. Special meetings of the Board may be called by the Executive 
Committee at such place as the Committee shall determine, by notice served per¬ 
sonally upon or mailed to the usual address of each Trustee, twenty days prior 
to the meeting, sis the names and addresses of such Trustees appear upon the 
books of the association. 

A special meeting of the Board on the second Friday of November in each 
year shall be called and held in accordance with the provisions of this sectioui 
for the transaction of such business as the Board shall determine upon, including 
any special appropriations that may be found necessary.’ 

^ As amended December 12,1912. * As amended April 18, 1913. 
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Section 3. Special meetings shall be called by the president in the same 
manner upon the written request of seven members of the Board. 

Section 4. A majority of the Trustees shall constitute a quorum. 

Section 5. The order of business at the annual meeting of the Board of 
Trustees shall be as follows: 

1. Calling the roll. 

2. Reading of the notice of the meeting. 

3. Reading of the minutes of the last annual or special meeting. 

4. Reports of officers. 

5. Reports of committees. 

6. Election of officers and Trustees. 

7. Miscellaneous business. 


ARTICLE III 
Officers 

Section i. The officers of the association shall be a president and a vice- 
president, who shall be elected from the members of the Board by ballot an¬ 
nually. There shall also be a secretary elected from the members of the Board, 
who shall serve during the pleasure of the Board, and a treasurer, who may or 
may not be a member of the Board, who shall be elected by the Board and serve 
during the pleasure of the Board. 

ARTICLE IV 
The President 

Section i. The president shall be the presiding officer of the association 
and chairman, ex officio, of the Executive Committee. He shall preside at all 
meetings of the Board or the Executive Committee, and exercise the usual duties 
of a presiding officer. He shall have general supervision of all matters of admin¬ 
istration and of all the affairs of the association. 

Section 2. In the absence or disability of the president, his duties shall be 
performed by the vice-president. 


ARTICLE V 
The Secretary 

Section i. The secretary shall be the chief administrative officer of the 
association and, subject to the authority of the Board and the Executive Com¬ 
mittee, shall have immediate charge of the administration of its affairs and of 
the work undertaken by it or with its funds. He shall devote his entire time to 
the work of the association. He shall prepare and submit to the Board of Trus¬ 
tees and to the Executive Committee plans, suggestions and recommendations for 
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the work of the association, shall carry on its correspondence, and generally 
supervise the work of the association. He shall sign and execute all instruments 
in the name of the association when authorized to do so by the Board of Trus¬ 
tees or by the Executive Committee or the Finance Committee. He shall counter¬ 
sign all cheques, orders, bills or drafts for the payment of money, and shall per¬ 
form the usual duties of a secretary and such other duties as may be assigned 
to him by the Board or the Executive Committee. 

Section 2. He shall be the legal custodian of all property of the associa¬ 
tion whose custody is not otherwise provided for. He shall submit to the Board 
of Trustees, at least thirty days before its annual meeting, a written report of 
the operations and business of the association for the preceding fiscal year, with 
such recommendations as he shall approve. 

Section 3. He shall act, ex officio, as secretary of the Board of Trustees 
and of the Executive Committee, and shall have custody of the seal and afiFiy the 
same when directed so to do by the Board, the Executive Committee or the 
Finance Committee. 

Section 4. An assistant secretary may be appointed by the Executive 
Committee to perform the duties or exercise the powers of the secretary, or some 
part thereof. 


ARTICLE VI 
The Treasurer 

Section i. The treasurer shall have the care and custody of all funds and 
property of the association as distinguished from the permanent invested funds 
and securities and shall deposit the same in such bank, trust company or de¬ 
pository as the Board of Trustees or the Executive Committee shall designate, 
and shall, subject to the direction of the Board or the Executive Committee, dis¬ 
burse and dispose of the same, and shall perform the usual duties incident to the 
office of treasurer. He shall report to each meeting of the Executive Committee. 
He shall keep proper books of account of all moneys or disposition of property 
received and paid out on account of the association, and shall exhibit the same 
when required by the Executive Committee, the Finance Committee or any officer 
of the association. He shall submit a report of the accounts and financial con¬ 
dition of the association, and of all moneys received or expended by him, at 
each annual meeting of the association. He may be required to give a bond 
for the faithful discharge of his duties, in such sum as the Executive Committee 
may require. ^ 

Section 2. An assistant treasurer may be appointed by the Executive Com¬ 
mittee to perform the duties and exercise the powers, or some part thereof, of 
the treasurer. Such assistant treasurer may be either an individual or a corpora¬ 
tion, who may in like manner be required to furnish a bond. 
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ARTICLE VII 
The Executive Committee 

Section i . There shall be an Executive Committee, consisting of the presi¬ 
dent, the secretary, and five other Trustees elected by the Board by ballot for a 
term of three years, who shall be eligible for reelection. The members first 
elected shall determine their respective terms by lot, two to serve three years, 
two to serve two years and one a single year. A member elected to fill a vacancy 
shall serve for the remainder of the term. 

Section 2. The Executive Committee shall, subject to the authority of the 
Board, and when the Board is not in session, exercise all the powers of the Board 
in the management, direction and supervision of the business and the conduct 
of the affairs of the association. It may appoint advisory committees, or agents, 
with such powers and duties as it shall approve and shall fix salaries of officers, 
agents and employes. 

Section 3. The Executive Committee shall direct the mann>^ in which the 
books and accounts of the association shall be kept, and shall cause to be ex¬ 
amined from time to time the accounts and vouchers of the treasurer for moneys 
received and paid out by him. Such committee shall submit a written report 
to the Board at each meeting of the Board, and shall submit an annual report to 
the annual meeting of the Board. 

Section 4. Whenever any vacancy shall occur in the Executive Committee 
or in the office of secretary or treasurer, or in any other office of the association 
by death, resignation or otherwise, the vacancy shall be filled by appointment by 
the Executive Committee until the next annual meeting of the Board of Trustees. 

Section 5. A majority of the Executive Committee shall constitute a 
quorum. 


ARTICLE VIII 
Finance Committee 

Section i. The Finance Committee shall consist of three Trustees to be 
elected by the Trustees by ballot annually. 

Section 2. The Finance Committee shall have custody of the permanent 
invested funds and securities of the association and general charge of its invest¬ 
ments, and shall care for, invest and dispose of the same subject to the directions 
of the Board of Trustees and of the Executive Committee. It shall consider and 
recommend to the Board from time to time such measures as in its opinion will 
promote the financial interests of the association, and shall make a report at each 
annual meeting of the Board. 

Pending incorporation the title to the permanent invested funds and se* 
curities of the association, as well as the custody thereof, shall be vested in the 
Finance Committee in trust for the association. 
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ARTICLE IX 
Terms of Office 

The terms of office of all officers and of all members of committees shall con¬ 
tinue until their successors in each case are appointed. 


ARTICLE X 
Financial Administration 

Section i. The fiscal year of the association shall commence on the first 
day of July in each year. 

Section 2. The Executive Committee, at least one month prior to the 
annual meeting in each year, shall cause the accounts of the association to be 
audited by a skilled accountant, to be appointed by the president, and shall sub¬ 
mit to the annual meeting of the Board of Trustees a full statem^t of the finances 
and work of the association, and shall mail to each member of the Board of Trus¬ 
tees a detailed estimate of expenses and requirements for appropriation for the 
ensuing fiscal year, thirty days before the annual meeting. 

Section 3. The Board of Trustees at the annual meeting in each year shall 
make general appropriations for the ensuing fiscal year, and may ma kp special 
appropriations from time to time. 

Section 4- The securities of the association and other evidences of property 
shall be deposited under such safeguards as the Trustees or the Executive Com¬ 
mittee shall designate; and the moneys of the association shall be deposited in 
such banks or depositories as may from time to time be designated by the 
Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE XI 

These by-laws may be amended at any annual or special meeting of the 
Board of Trustees by a majority vote of the members present, provided written 
notice of the proposed amendment shall be personally served upon, or mailed 
to the usual address of, each member of the Board at least twenty days prior to 
such meeting. 


ARTICLE XII 

The Executive Committee is hereby empowered to accept, on behalf of the 
association, a charter of the tenor and form reported by the Judiciary Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Representatives to the House on the third day of Febru- 
ary, 1911 [H. R. 32084, “To incorporate the Carnegie Endowment for Inter¬ 
national Peace”], and laid before the Trustees of this association on the ninth 
day of March, 1911. with such alterations and amendments thereto as may be 
imposed by Congress and are no^, in the judgment of the Executive Committee, 
inconsistent with the effective prosecution of the purposes of the association. 
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Upon the granting of such charter the property and business of the asso¬ 
ciation shall be transferred to the corporation so formed and a meeting of the 
Trustees shall be called for the purpose of regulating and directing the further 
conduct of the business by the corporation. 



ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


To THE Board of Trustees of the 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace: 

The Executive Committee has the honor to submit the following report 
covering the period since the last annual meeting of the Board, pursuant to 
Article VII, Section 3, of the By-Laws: 

The Executive Committee has held five meetings during that period, namely, 
on April 21, May 15 and November 3, 1922, and January 29 and February 17, 
1923. Following the usual practise, the printed minutes of these meetings have 
been distributed to the Trustees immediately upon approval, so that the Board 
has been kept fully and promptly advised of the actions of the Committee. 

There have already been mailed to the Trustees thirty days before the present 
annual meeting the reports of the Secretary, Treasurer, and Directors of the 
Divisions, giving detailed accounts of the activities and expenditures of the 
Endowment as authorized by the Trustees. 

In the Division of Intercourse and Education there is one item which the 
Executive Committee desires to bring to the especial attention of the Trustees, 
and that is the purchase of the building No. 173 Boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris, 
France, pursuant to the authority contained in the resolutions of the Board of 
Trustees adopted at the semi-annual meeting on December 8, 1922. A contract 
for the purchase of the building for the sum of frs. i ,900,000 was signed on Decem¬ 
ber 12, 1922, and an advance payment of frs. 300,000 was made at that time, 
leaving a balance of frs. i ,600,000 to be paid on or before April 15,1923. In view 
of the state of the Endowment’s finances the Trustees, by their resolution of 
December 8, 1922, authorized, if necessary, the payment of the balance of the 
purchase price from the fund on deposit at Paris for the reconstruction of the 
library at Rheims, but the Executive Committee is happy to report that it has not 
been necessary to use the Rheims fund by reason of the action of the Came^e 
Corporation of New York which, on December 22,1922, made a grant of 1250,000 
to the Endowment payable in four instalments, one instalment of $100,000 in 
1923 and three instalments of $50,000 each in the years 1924, 1925 and 1926, 
Upon the receipt of the sum of $100,000 from the Corporation on February i, 
1923, the Treasurer was able to transfer frs, 1,684,919 to Paris which, 
with the sum of frs. 500,000 previously advanced from the Endowment’s funds, as 
reported by the Treasurer to the Trustees at their meeting on December 8 last, 
should provide ample funds to complete the purchase price and pay the necessary 
transfer fees. 

In view of the fact that the Endowment is not incorporated, the question of 
taking title to the property in Paris had to be carefully considered. Upon the 
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advice of Messrs. Coudert Brothers, who are leading lawyers of Paris as well as 
New York, the members of the Executive Committee were, on the 28th day of 
Fel?ruary last, incorporated under the laws of the State of New York for the pur¬ 
pose of taking title to the property in Paris. The name of this holding corporation 
is “The Carnegie Endowment in Europe, Inc.” A copy of the act of incorpora¬ 
tion and of the proposed by-laws of the corporation will be laid before the Trustees 
at their present meeting for their approval. Should the Trustees approve the 
proposed by-laws of the corporation, it is the purpose of the members of the 
Executive Committee, upon the adjournment of the present meeting, to convene 
in their capacity as members of the new corporation and formally adopt the by¬ 
laws as approved. 

In the Division of Economics and History the Executive Committee calls 
attention to the revised plan for the Economic and Social History of the World 
War as shown in the report of the General Editor. In order that there might be 
a definite basis upon which to integrate the financing of the History with the 
annual budget of the Endowment, the Executive Committee, at its meeting on 
May 15,1922, requested the General Editor to submit an estimate of its probable 
extent upon which to base the approximate cost. The revised plan now laid 
before the Trustees is the result of that request. 

The Secretary’s report gives the financial details regarding the present and 
prospective obligations of the Endowment in financing the History. The require¬ 
ments for appropriation, which will come before the Board for action, show the 
reductions which have been made in the different items of cost of the History as 
compared with last year’s appropriation. The total amount carried in the budget 
to provide for the History for the ensuing fiscal year is $135,300. This amount 
can probably be reduced next year to $100,000 because of the smaller amount 
which will be required to meet outstanding contracts. 

It is difficult to give a reliable estimate of the time that will be required to 
complete the History, but, according to the present plan, it should be completed 
within from three to five years at an average annual expenditure of $100,000. 

The prosecution of the History now engages the entire attention of the 
Division of Economics and History and, since the work is under the active man¬ 
agement of the General Editor, the Director of the Division has tendered his 
resignation to take effect on June 30 next. The resignation has been accepted 
by the Executive Committee with due appreciation of Dr. Clark’s services since 
he came to the Endowment twelve years ago. Under the circumstances it is 
not the intention of the Executive Committee to fill the vacancy created by the 
Director’s resignation. 

The Division of International Law, besides what may be regarded as its 
fixed work, such as the granting of international law fellowships, the publication 
of volumes relating to international law and foreign relations, and the granting 
of aid to periodicals and societies devoted to international law, has been giving 
^ledal attention to the subject of the codification of international law, which 
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subject occupies the most conspicuous part of the report of the Director to the 
Trustees. The need for the beginning of the codification of international law 
is becoming more and more apparent, as the absence of such a code is constantly 
looming up as an obstacle to the acceptance by nations of an international legal 
jurisdiction. The officers of the Endowment have been able in the past to render 
successful service in the formation of an international court of justice, and if like 
service can be performed by the Endowment through its Division of International 
Law in promoting the drafting and adoption of a code of international law, how¬ 
ever slight its content may be at first, this branch of the Endowment’s activities 
will be pursuing its logical course by first helping to establish an international 
court and then aiding in providing the means of making it more generally accept¬ 
able to nations for the judicial settlement of their controversies. 

An important step in promoting a general agreement upon the rules of inter¬ 
national law by the various nations will be taken when the Academy of Interna¬ 
tional Law is opened at The Hague during the coming summer, as stated in the 
report of the Director of the Division of International Law. If this institution 
can be successfully operated and maintained, as the Executive Committee has 
been given every assurance will be the case, it will result in bringing annually 
together at The Hague, the seat of the Permanent Court of Arbitration and the 
Permanent Court of International Justice housed in the palace dedicated to 
international peace and donated by Mr. Carnegie, a body of professors and 
students from many different countries representing the several different systems 
of law that prevail in the world. By means of lectures and seminars it should 
be possible to work out in the quiet of academic discussion and consideration 
solutions of problems of international jurisdiction which vex foreign offices, 
diplomats and official conferences. 

At the semi-annual meeting of the Board of Trustees held on December 8 last, 
a resolution was adopted appointing a special committee to formulate the consen¬ 
sus of the Board of Trustees upon the subject of the participation of the United 
States in the Permanent Court of International Justice. After the adoption of 
that resolution the President of the United States recommended to the Senate the 
participation of the United States in the Court with certain reservations, and the 
question has now become a subject of political discussion in the United States. 
Under the circumstances, it did not seem wise to attempt to formulate the con¬ 
sensus of the Board of Trustees in advance of the present meeting, as was con¬ 
templated by the resolution of December 8, but an oral report upon the subject 
will be made to the Trustees. 

The reports of the Treasurer submitted to each meeting of the Executive 
Committee have been distributed to the Trustees from time to time as issued. 
These reports contain a statement of the allotments which the Executive Com¬ 
mittee has made from the appropriations of the Board, The Treasurer’s report 
at the close of business on March 31, 1923, shows that from the appropriations 
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an unallotted balance of $54,850. Of the amounts allotted for the fiscal year 
1923, the Treasurer’s report shows that disbursements have been made amounting 
to $308,168.52, leaving a balance unexpended in the allotments amounting to 
$27I.57348. 

Owing to the fact that the appropriations during the last several years have 
been in excess of the Endowment’s income, the unallotted balances of appropria¬ 
tions and the unexpended balances of allotments do not represent actual cash in 
the treasury. In order that the Trustees may have accurate information regard¬ 
ing the sums available for appropriation, the following financial summary is sub¬ 
mitted and is likewise reprinted upon the reverse side of the agenda of the 
meeting: 

Financial Summary 

Cash on hand March 31, 1923 (Treasurer’s Report, p. 295): 


With the Guaranty Trust Company of New York $109,140.86 
With the Guaranty, Trust Company (Paris 

Branch). 101,323.92 

With the Guaranty Trust Company (London 

Branch). 154-70 

With the Riggs National Bank of Washington... 958.90 

Postage and petty cash funds. i ,038.53 

- $212,616.91 

Income receivable to June 30, 1923 (estimated): 

Interest on the Endowment. $125,000.00 

Interest on bank deposits. i ,000.00 

-126,000.00 


$338,616.91 


Appropriations and allotments chargeable thereagainst: 
Appropriations: Balances unallotted (Treasurer’s 


Report, p. 297): 

Appropriations for 1922. $I9>995.72 

Appropriations for 1923. 54,850.00 

Allotments: Balances unexpended (Treasurer’s Re¬ 
port, pp. 302-3): 

Allotments for 1922. 109,399-43 

Allotments for 1923. 271,573.48 

Purchase of building and site, Paris, France.... 114,125.00 


569,943-63 


Excess of appropriations over revenue June 30, 1923 
(Treasurer’s Report, p. 304).. 


$231,326.72 
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Income receivable to June 30, 1924 (estimated): 

Interest on the Endowment. $500,000.00 

Interest on bank deposits. 5,000.00 

Grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New 

York. 50,000.00 

Balances of appropriations and allotments sub¬ 
ject to revertment June 30, 1923. 75,000.00 

- 630,000.00 


Net total available for appropriation to June 30,1924. $398,673.28 

Estimates for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924: 

Administration. $55,722.00 

Sundry purposes. 30,700.00 

Division of Intercourse and Education. 134,800.00 

Division of Economics and History. 144,600.00 

Division of International Law. 125,570.00 

Emergencies. 50,000.00 

- 541,392.00 


Excess of appropriations over revenue at the end of the fiscal year 

1924. $142,718.72 

To restore the Endowment’s finances to a better budgetary basis, the Execu¬ 
tive Committee decided not to recommend to the Trustees this year appropria¬ 
tions in excess of the estimated income. As the result of this decision, the 
estimates to be submitted for appropriation at the present meeting amount to 
$541,392. The known funds available to meet these appropriations consist of 
$500,000 income from the trust fund and $50,000 granted by the Carnei^e Cor¬ 
poration, as previously reported herein. Even with this curtailment in the 
estimates, the financial summary shows that at the end of the fiscal year 1924 
there will still be an excess of appropriations over revenue amounting to $142,- 
718.72. This deficit, it will be seen, is caused entirely by the excess of appropria¬ 
tions over revenue for the fiscal year 1923, and it will disappear from the books 
one year hence pursuant to the policy of keeping appropriations within the fixed 
income of the Endowment. It is not likely that this book deficit will become an 
actual one because of the lairge unused balances of appropriations and unexpended 
balances of allotments, and by reason of the further fact that there will probably 
be a surplus of cash on hand at the end of the present fiscal year which will in¬ 
crease the amount available during the ensuing fiscal year. 

The Secretary, in his report, has called the attention of the Trustees to the 
sudden death on February 24, 1923, of the Honorable Charlemagne Tower, one 
of the origin^ Trustees of the Endowment, a member of the Executive Com- 
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mittee since its organization, and Treasurer since December 12, 1912. A resolu¬ 
tion expressing the sympathy of the Trustees will be presented for adoption. 

The Trustees will be called upon to fill three vacancies in the Board, namely, 
those due to the deaths of Mr. Taylor and Mr. Tower and to the resignation of 
Mr. Williams. A list of the persons nominated to fill the vacancies has been sent 
to the Trustees by the Secretary in accordance with the By-Laws. 

The Trustees will also be called upon to elect in due course the President, 
Vice-President and Treasurer, three members of the Executive Committee to fill 
the vacancies caused by the expiration of the terms of Messrs. Butler and Fox and 
the death of Mr. Tower, and to elect three members of the Finance Committee. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Elihu Root, Chairman, 

James Brown Scott, Secretary. 

Washington, D. C., 

April 20, 1923. 



ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


To THE Board of Trustees of the 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace: 

The Secretary has the honor to submit to the Board of Trustees of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace the following report of the opera¬ 
tions and business of the Endowment during the preceding year, in compliance 
with Article V, Section 2, of the By-Laws. 

As Secretary of the Board of Trustees and of the Executive Committee, the 
Secretary has, since the meeting of the Board on April 21, 1922, prepared the 
agenda for the meetings of the Executive Committee held on April 21, May 15 
and November 3,1922, and January 29 and February 17,1923, and for the semi¬ 
annual meeting of the Board of Trustees held on December 8,1922. The Secre¬ 
tary has also prepared the minutes of these meetings and distributed them to the 
Trustees for their information. 

The Secretary has conducted the correspondence of the Endowment, in so 
far as it has related to the general activities of the Endowment and to the work 
of the Secretary’s Office. The books of account of the Endowment have been 
kept in the Secretary’s Office under the supervision of the Secretary, whose coun¬ 
tersignature is required on all checks for the payment of money. 

Receipts and Expenditures 

During the fiscal year ended June 30,1922, which is the last full fiscal period 
covered by this report, the receipts of the Endowment, including the balance on 
hand on June 30, 1921, amounted to $927,017.21. During the same period 
disbursements were made amounting to $912,920.82, leaving a balance on hand 
on June 30, 1922, of $14,096.39. A detailed account of the receipts and dis¬ 
bursements is given in the Treasurer’s report. The expenditures were divisible 
into general purposes as follows: 


Secretary’s Office and General Administration $72,775.26 

Sundty Purposes. 30,216.17 

Division of Intercourse and Education. 553»53i. 54 

Division of Economics and History. 119,547.83 

Division of International Law. 136,850.02 


$912,920.82 

The principal item of expenditure in the Secretary’s Office is, of course, the 
maintenance of the headquarters in Washington, which also contain the prinapal 
staff of the Endowment's employees. 


31 
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Included in Sundry Purposes is the cost of maintaining the library and 
information bureau, the translating bureau, the publication of the Year Book, the 
free distribution of the Endowment’s publications, and the Endowment’s contri¬ 
bution to the employees’ annuities^ 

In the Division of Intercourse and Education the chief regular expenditures 
are the expenses of the New York Office and the Paris Bureau, the maintenance 
of the American Association for International Conciliation and its Inter-American 
Division, the support of the Institute of International Education,^ and, through 
it, of the International Relations Clubs and contributions toward the exchange 
of professors and students. This Division also carries the subvention to the 
American Peace Society. Two special amounts were included in the disburse¬ 
ments for the fiscal year under consideration, namely, the special contribution of 
$200,000 for the restoration of the library at Rheims and the special contribution 
of $150,000 for the reconstruction of the model public square at Fargniers, France. 

The expenses of the Division of Economics and History include the regular 
items for the maintenance of the New York Office, the honoraria and expenses of 
the Editorial Boards engaged in the preparation of the Economic and Social 
History of the World War, the honoraria and expenses of collaborators working 
under contracts in the preparation of the History, and the cost of printing the 
works in the History. 

The expenses of the Division of International Law are confined to the regular 
items for the maintenance of the office in Washington, subventions to journals and 
societies of international law, the preparation of the work on international arbi¬ 
trations by the Honorable John Bassett Moore, the preparation and printing of 
publications, and the award of Fellowships in International Law. In this Division 
has been carried the sum of $21,973 expended for the preparation and publica¬ 
tion of monographs in aid of the work of the Conference on the Limitation of 
Armament held at Washington in 1921, as explained in the Secretary’s report 
dated March 22, 1922.* 

In order to bring this report up to date, the Secretary also has the honor to 
report that, for the first half of the fiscal year 1923, that is, for the period July i 
to December 31, 1922, the receipts of the Endowment, including the balance on 
hand June 30, 1922, amounted to $297,080.23, and the disbursements totaled 
$288,033.27, leaving a balance on hand on December 31,1922, of $9,046.96. The 
disbursements for this period are classified as follows: 


Secretary’s Office and General Administration... 

Sund:^ Purposes. 

Division of Intercourse and Education. 

Division of Economics and History. 

Division of International Law...... 

Purchase of building and site at Paris, France.. 


$32,908.44 

11,285.38 

108,303.14 

43.664.03 

55 , 997-28 

35 , 875-00 

$288,033.27 


‘To be discontinued at the end of the present fiscal year. 
•Year Book, 1922, p. 23. 
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The chief items of expenditure during this period are the same as the regular 
items above mentioned for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922. 

The regular income of the Endowment during this half yearly period was 
augmented by the receipt of $30,000 from the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
as reimbursement of the expenditures of the Endowment in establishing the 
Institute of International Education, pursuant to the resolution of the Executive 
Committee adopted on February 10, 1919. 

There is appended hereto for the information of the Trustees a classified 
statement of expenditures from the organization of the Endowment up to De¬ 
cember 31, 1922. 

The Secretary is happy to report that the Endowment received on February 
I, 1923, a grant of $100,000 from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. The 
sum so received is the first instalment of a grant of $250,000 to be paid during 
the ensuing four years, as will be more fully explained in the report of the Execu¬ 
tive Committee. 

Purchase of Building in Paris 

The Trustees at their semi-annual meeting on December 8,1922, ratified the 
action of the Executive Committee taken at its meeting on November 3, 1922, 
authorizing the purchase of the building at No. 173 Boulevard Saint-Germain, 
Paris, France, as a home for the Endowment in Europe in place of the quarters 
formerly rented at 24 rue Pierre Curie, and authorized the expenditure of not to 
exceed $150,000 to purchase and equip the building. The new building is in¬ 
tended to provide quarters for the work of the Division of Intercourse and Edu¬ 
cation and for such work as the other Divisions see fit to develop and build up 
there, and to serve as a center for Americans interested in the Endowment’s 
work. Further details regarding the reasons for the purchase of the new building 
in Paris will be found in the report of the Director of the Division of Intercourse 
and Education.^ 

In order to enable the Endowment to take title to the Paris building under 
the French law, it has been necessary to form a holding corporation in the United 
States. For this purpose the Executive Committee of the Endowment has been 
incorporated under the laws of the State of New York with the title “Carnegie 
Endowment in Europe, Inc." Any changes in the personnel of the Executive 
Committee will automatically change the persoimel of the holding corporation. 

Division of Intercourse and Education 

The report of the Director of the Division of Intercourse and Education, 
transmitted herewith, sets forth the activities of that Division during the pre¬ 
ceding year. In that report will be found detailed information with respect to 
the completion of the expenditure of the appropriation for reconstruction in Eu¬ 
rope, including the gift for the reconstruction of the libraries at Louvain, Belgrade 


^ 63 and 64. 
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and Rheims, and the construction of a model public square in the French commune 
of Fargniers; the installation of collections of American books in libraries at 
Tokyo, Strasbourg, Belgrade and Prague, and the establishment of International 
Mind Alcoves in small communities throughout the United States. 

The administration of the New York andE uropean offices of the Division is 
also reported upon, including the efforts of the latter to bring about a better 
understanding between France and the democratic elements in Germany. An 
account is also given of the reports of the Special Correspondents of the Division 
in various important cities all over the world, which are distributed confidentially 
to the Trustees as they are received, in order to keep the Trustees intimately In¬ 
formed from time to time of the developments in the international situation. 

The various activities of the Institute of International Education are also 
narrated, including the grants made by the Endowment for the traveling ex¬ 
penses of professors on sabbatical leave who utilize this time for the purpose of 
contact with foreign educational institutions, the aid which it extends to foreign 
students who desire to study in the United States and to American students who 
desire to study abroad, and the maintenance of international relations dubs in 
the smaller non-urban colleges of the United States for the purpose of encouraging 
the study of international problems. Under the title of “International visits” 
the Director gives an account of the celebration of the birth of Moli^re on April 
24 and 25, 1922, in which two members of the Acad6inie Frangaise partidpated 
as the guests of the Endowment. 

Finally in the report of the Director will be found a statement of the activities 
of the American Association for International Condliation which, although con¬ 
ducted as a separate organization, is, in fact, an integral part of the Division and 
is maintained entirely by the funds of the Endowment. 

Division of Economics and History 

The work of the Division of Economics and History during the preceding 
year has, with the exception of the publication of some volumes left over from the 
series of economic studies contracted for before the War, been devoted entirely 
to the prosecution of the Economic and Sodal History of the World War. A 
report of progress upon this work was submitted by the General Editor to the 
Trustees at their last annual meeting and is published in the Endowment’s Year 
Book for 1922.^ A more complete report bringing the information up to date is 
transmitted to the Trustees herewith. 

The report gives the personnel, with biographical data, of the Editors and 
Editorial Boards under whose supervision the History is being prepared in Great 
Britain, Austria and Hungary, the Baltic countries, Belgium, France, Germany, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Rumania, Russia and Yugoslavia. Under the heading 
of “Plans of Monographs,” the General Editor describes each monograph for 
which arrangements have been made or which has already been prepared or issued. 

> Page 8r. 
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There are six members of the Editorial Board for Great Britain, five for 
Austria-Hungary, three for the Baltic countries, one for Belgium, four for France, 
six for Germany, three for Italy, and one each for the Netherlands, Rumania, Russia 
and Yugoslavia. The annual cost of this editorial staff, including the General 
Editor, during the current year, is $30,000 for honoraria and $25,000 for expenses. 

Some two hundred contracts have been concluded up to the present time by 
these Editorial Boards with collaborators to prepare monographs in the History. 
These contracts call for the payment of $180,505 for honoraria and expenses, of 
which $28,774 has been paid, leaving a balance of $151,731 to be paid. The 
funds already appropriated by the Trustees will take care of these obligations in 
the amount of $24,781, leaving $126,950 to be provided for in the future. Of 
these obligations to be taken care of in the future, payments under contracts 
will fall due by the end of the fiscal year 1924 amounting to $98,541. It is ex¬ 
pected, however, that at least one third of these contracts will not be completed 
within the time limits specified in them, and the estimates for the ensuing fiscal 
year accordingly provide funds for the payment of only two thirds of the out¬ 
standing obligations under contracts which will fall due during the year. The 
following is a statement by series showing the total obligations under contracts, 
the amounts paid and the amounts due: 


Series 

Paid 

Due 

Total 

Austro-Hungarian. 

$5,052.50 

$29,512 

$34,564.50 

Belgian. 

1,619.50 

5.360 

6 , 979-50 

British. 

15.506.70 

26,377 

41,883.70 

Czechoslovak. 

550.00 


550.00 

French. 

2 . 175-75 

31.913 

34,088.75 

German. 

75-00 

1.895 

1,970.00 

Italian. 

590.00 

17,175 

17,765.00 

Persian. 

126.72 


126.72 

Portuguese. 

2,050.26 

.... 

2,050.26 

Rumanian. 


2,000 

2,000.00 

Russian... 

693-51 

31,268 

31,961.51 

Scandinavian. 


1,115 

1,115.00 

Serbian. 

• • • . 

3.950 

3,950.00 

United States.... 

334-25 

1,166 

r,500.25 

Total.... 

$28,774.19 

$151,731 

$180,505.19 


At the date of the last report of the Secretary five volumes had been published 
in the British series of the War History.^ Since that time four additional volumes 
have been published in the British series and one volume in the Czechoslovak 
series, as shown elsewhere in this report.* 

* Year Boc^ 1922, p, 27. 


• Infra., p. 31. 
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The tabulation below shows the number of volumes which it is estimated 
will ultimately appear in each series, divided between the number already pre¬ 
pared or planned and those to be added: 


Series 

Volumes 
prepared 
or planned 

Volumes 
to be 
added 

Total 

Austro-Hungarian. 

22 

2 

24 

Belgian. 

7 


7 

British. 

29 

2 

31 

Czechoslovak. 

I 

I 

2 

French. 

27 


27 

German. 

2 

20 

22 

Italian. 

II 


II 

Dutch. 

I 

I 

2 

Portuguese. 

i 


I 

Rumanian. 

I 

I 

2 

Russian. 

15 


15 

Scandinavian. 

3 


V 

z 

United States. 

I 


0 

I 

Yugoslav. 

I 

I 

2 

1 

Total. 

122 

28 

150 


It will be noted that the aggregate number of volumes already prepared or 
planned in the series is smaller than the number of contracts already concluded. 
This is explained by the fact that many of the contracts call for partial studies, 
the manuscripts of which will be combined together in single volumes. 

According to present costs, it is estimated that the British volumes may be 
published at an average of $i,6oo per volume, the French, Belgian and Italian 
volumes at an average of $1,000 per volume, the German volumes at an average 
of $yoo per volume, and the Austrian volumes at an average of $500 per 
vplmne. 

Including the sums already paid for volumes which have been issued, the 
total publication cost of the History, based on the preceding estimates, will be 
approximately $200,000, of which $75fi00 has already been provided for or paid, 
leaving in round numbers $125,000 to be provided for publication in future years. 

^ The members of the various Editorial Boards are appointed by the General 
Editor of the History with the approval of the Executive Committee, either given 
in advance or by subsequent ratification. 

The subjects to be written about in each country are decided by the Editorial 
Boards in consultation with the General Editor, who is ex officio a member of 
each Board. Contracts for the subjects thus agreed upon are then concluded by 
the Editorial Boarda. ar!tiTlD‘ fis Acrpn+C for* rliA TTrirlrkwimskni* wt'fVi wVirv 
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are also selected by the Editorial Boards in consultation with the General Editor. 
These contracts specify the subjects to be treated, the language in which the 
monograph is to be written, the date of completion, the amount of honoraria to 
be paid for the work and, in most cases, a sum to be allowed for expenses in prose¬ 
cuting the work. Each contract is subject to the formal approval of the Executive 
Committee to be endorsed upon it by the Secretary. 

The contracts are made according to a standard form approved by the Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee, and all of them contain the provision that the manuscript 
when completed and accepted by the Editorial Board becomes the property of 
the Endowment, which may exercise its discretion in the naatter of publication 
or withholding publication. This discretion is exercised on behalf of the Endow¬ 
ment by the Executive Committee, which passes upon the suitability of all 
manuscripts for publication after they have been examined and certified by the 
General Editor as being proper for inclusion within the series. 

The manuscripts which are authorized for publication by the Executive 
Committee are then turned over to the Secretary, who sees them through the 
press with the respective publishers. 


Division of International Law 

The report of the Director of the Division of International Law will show the 
practical completion of the program of publications undertaken by the Division 
during the preceding years, to which only a volume or two have been added 
recently. It also shows the progress report of the Honorable John Bassett Moore 
upon his large undertaking of the collection of all known international arbitrations; 
the continuation of the subventions to journals of international law and to certain 
societies of international law, including the Institute of International Law. In 
connection with the subject of subventions to international law journals, the 
Director mentions especially the establishment of a Revista de Derecho Inter- 
nacional at Habana, Cuba, to serve as the official organ of the American Institute 
of International Law. This publication makes it unnecessary to continue the 
Spanish edition of th& American Journal of International Law, heretofore published 
by the Endowment. The Director’s report also shows the progress upon the 
publication of the Classics of International Law and the continuation of the 
award of Fellowships, in International Law. Probably the chief item of interest 
in the report of the Division of International Law is the announcement of the 
opening of the Academy of International Law at The Hague during the coming 
summer. As stated in the Director’s report, this academy was established in 
1913 under the auspices of the Endowment and funds have heretofore been ap¬ 
propriated for its operation, but these plans were disrupted by the War, and the 
opming during the coming summ^ is the culmination of several years’ efforts 
by the Director and those interested in the Academy in Europe to reestablish the 
relations which woe broken in August, 1914. 
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Estimates of Requirements for Appropriation 

A statement of the requirements for appropriation for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1924, approved by the Executive Committee in accordance with Article 
X, Section 2, of the By-Laws, is transmitted herewith. The approved estimates 
amount to $549,292, to meet which the Trustees will have available for appro¬ 
priation the sum of $500,000, received as income from the Endowment’s trust 
fund, and $50,000, to be paid during the ensuing fiscal year by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York as an instalment upon the sum of $250,000 granted by 
it in December, 1922, as will be more fully explained in the report of the Execu¬ 
tive Committee. The estimates are therefore well within the amount which will 
be actually received by the Endowment to meet the appropriations as recom¬ 
mended by the Executive Committee. 

The estimates as originally submitted amounted to $745,783, exclusive of the 
sum of $114,125 estimated to be necessary to complete the purchase and equip¬ 
ment of the Endowment’s building recently purchased in Paris, which has been 
met by the grant from the Carnegie Corporation. The Executive Committee 
decided that the new estimates should be brought down to the point where they 
were within the funds available to the Trustees for appropriation, and appointed 
the Secretary and the Treasurer a subcommittee to revise the estimates to that 
point. This work of revision was accomplished and the estimates brought down 
to the sum above mentioned. A summary of the original and revised estimates 
for 1924, compared with the appropriations for 1923 and showing the amounts 
of decrease, follows: 



Appropri¬ 
ations for 
1923 

Estimates 
for 1924 

Estimates 
revised by 
subcommittee 

Decrease 

Secretary's Office. 

$89,372 

$89,572 

$86,422 

$3,150 

Division of Intercourse and 





Education. 

212,500 

218,450 

142,700 

75,750 

Division of Economics and 





History. 

177,200 

220,191 

144,600 

75,591 

Division of International Law 

I30;520 

167,570 

125,570 

42,000 

Purchase of Paris building... 




114,125 

Emergency fund. 

50,000 

* 

50,000 

50,000 



Total. 

$659-592 

$859,908 

$549-292 

$310,616 


The report of the Secretary and Treasurer explaining the various items of 
decrease is appended to the minutes of the meeting of the Executive Committee 
of February 17 last, which have been distributed to the Trustees. 
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In the Secretary’s Office the following decreases from the estimates were 
brought about: 

Salaries. $1,650 

Office expenses. 500 

Maintenance of headquarters. 500 

Distribution of publications. 500 


Total. $3,150 

In the Division of Intercourse and Education the following reductions were 
made in the estimates: 

New York Office. $i ,000 

European Bureau. 28,500 

Special Correspondents. 1,650 

Institute of International Education. 30,000 

International Relations Clubs. 10,000 

Traveling allowance for exchange professors. 12,500 


Total. $83,650 

In the Division of Economics and History reductions were made in the 
estimates as follows: 

New York Office. $ii,850 

European Office. 700 

Editorial Boards. 5,000 

Amounts due under contracts. 32,541 

Printing. 25,000 

Library of War Material, Paris. 500 


Total. $75,591 

In the Division of International Law the following reductions were made; 

Pamphlet series. $2,000 

English translation of Japanese Review of Interna¬ 
tional Law . 1,000 

Aid to international law treatises and collections. 3,000 

American Institute of International Law. 25,000 

Printing. 5,000 

Biblioth^ue internationaJe de droit des gens. 7,500 


Total.. $43,500 

Increase for Classics of International Law. 1,500 


Total decrease... $42,000 
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Publications 

As has been often explained to the Trustees, the details of the work of printing 
the Endowment’s publications devolves upon the Secretary’s Office. These de¬ 
tails involve the preparation and the obtaining of printing estimates, the prepara¬ 
tion of copy, proof-reading, indexing, correspondence with printers and authors, 
checking printers’ accounts, and various other items involved in seeing a manu¬ 
script through the press. The amount of routine work that is thus required from 
the Secretary’s Office is difficult to set out in detailed figures, but the following 
general statement of the progress of publications through the Secretary’s Office 
will give some idea of the work involved. 

At the time of the last annual report of the Secretary ^ there were twenty- 
eight volumes and pamphlets, totaling nearly 10,550 pages, included in the list 
of works in press. Since then, twenty-eight more have been sent to the printers. 
Of these fifty-six volumes, twenty-nine, totaling over 8,500 pages, have issued 
from the press, so that at the present time there are actually in the hands of the 
printers, in various stages of publication, twenty-seven volumes, consisting of 
some 11,000 pages. 

Since the last annual report, the following publications have appeared under 
the Endowment’s imprint; 

Secretary's Office: 

Year Book for 1922. 267 pp. 

List of Publications of the Endowment, May i, 1922. 24 pp. 

Revised edition, November i, 1922. 24 pp. 

List of Depository Libraries and Institutions, May i, 1922. 12 pp. 

Division of Economics and History: 

A. Regular Publications; 

Westergaard, Harald: Economic Development in Denmark before and during the 
World War. ii8pp. 

Leites, K.; Recent Economic Developments in Russia. 240 pp. 

Subercaseaux, Guillermo: Monetary and Banking Policy of Chile. 226 pp. 

Ono, Giichi: War and Armament Expenditures of Japan. 332 pp, 

Ono, Giichi: Expenditures of the Sino-Japanese War, 345 pp. 

Ogawa, Gotaro: Expenditures of the Russo-Japanese War, 273 pp. 

Heckscher, Eli F.: The Continental System: An Economic Interpretation. 425 pp. 

Robertson, William S.: Hispanic-American Relations with the United States. 482 pp, 

B. Preliminaty Economic Studies of the War: 

No. 21 . Coffey, Diannid: Cooperative Movement in Jugoslavia, Rumania and North 
Italy. 107 pp. 

No. 23. Gide, Charles (Editor): Efiects of the War upon French Ekx)nomic Life (fiv^ 
monographs). 197 pp. 


^ Year Book, 1922, p. 26. 
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C. Economic and Social History of the World War: 

British Series: 

Bulkley, M. E.: Bibliographical Survey of Contemporary Sources for the Economic 
and Social History of the War. 667 pp. 

Redmayne, Sir R. A. S.: British Coal Mining Industry during the War. 364 pp. 
Middleton, Sir Thomas: Food Production in War. 393 pp. 

Cole, G. D. H.: Trade Unionism and Munitions. 267 pp. 

Czechoslovak Series: 

Rasfn, Alois: Financial Policy of Czechoslovakia during the first year of its History. 
176 pp. 

Division of International Law: 

A. Regular Publications: 

Cresson, W. P.: The Holy Alliance: The European Background of the Monroe Doctrine. 

157 pp. 

Prize Cases decided in the United States Supreme Court, 1789-1918. 3 vols. 22 qZ pp. 
Nippold, Otfried: Development of International Law after the World War. 253 pp. 
MacMurray, John V. A.: Treaties and Agreements with and concerning China. 2d 
impression. 2 vols. 1781 pp- 

B. Pamphlet Series: 

No. 47. Willoughby, W. W.: Constitutional Government in China: Present Conditions 
and Prospects. 69 pp. 

No. 48. Alvarez, Alejandro: International Law and Related Subjects from the Point of 
View of the American Continent. loi pp. 

C. French Pamphlet Series: 

No. I. Un monde bien gouvem^. 15 pp. 

Besides the 8,500 pages of the published volumes included in the above list, 
he Secretary takes pleasure in reporting that considerable progress has been 
lade upon other projects of the Endowment. The following works are now in 
he various stages of publication: 

Hvision of Economics and History: 

A. Regular Publications: 

Dumas, Samuel, and Vedel-Petersen, K. 0 .: Losses of Life Caused by War. 182 pp.^ 
Kobayashi, Ushisaburo: War and Armament Taxes of Japan. About 250 pp.^ 

B. Economic and Social History of the World War: 

British Series: 

Cole, G. D, H.: Workshop Organization. 202 pp.i 

Cole, G. D. H.: Labour in Coal Mining Industry. About 323 pp, 

Wolfe, Humbert: Labour Supply and Regulation. 431 pp.^ 

Scott, W. R., and Cunnison, J»: Industries of the Clyde Valley during the War. 
About 240 pp. 

Lloyd, E. M. H.; Experiments in State Control at the War Office and Ministry of 
Food. About 540 pp, 

Austrian Series: 

Popovics, Alexander; Austro-Hungarian Banking and Financial History during the 
War, 


1 Published since this Report. 
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Gratz, Gustav, and Schuller, Richard: Mittel-Europa: The Preparation of a New 
Joint Economy. About 300 pp. 

Spann, Othmar: Bibliographie der Wirtschafts- und Sozial-geschichte des Welt- 
krieges. 152 pp. 

Belgian Series: 

Henry, Albert: Le ravitaillement de la Belgique pendant Toccupation alleraande. 
About 300 pp. 

Vauthier, Marcel, and Pirenne, Jacques: L’activite legislative et juridique allemande 
en Belgique pendant Toccupation de 1914 k 1918. About 300 pp. 

Dutch Series: 

Van der Flier, M. J.: War Finances in the Netherlands up to 1918. About 150 pp. 

French Series: 

Bloch, Camille: Bibliographie g 6 n 4 rale de la guerre. About 600 pp. 

Division of International Law: 

A. Regular Publications: 

Classic Projects of International Organization. About 250 pp. 

OfiSdal German Documents relating to the World War. About 1,350 pp.i 

Manning, William R. (Editor): Arbitration Treaties among the American Nations. 

About 560 pp. 

B. Classics of International Law: 

Bynkershoek, Cornelius vanr De dominio maris. i vol. About 200 pp. 

Gentili, Alberico: De legationibus libri tres. 2 vols. About 500 pp. 

Grotius, Hugo: De jure belli ac pads libri tres. 2 vols. About 1,200 pp. 

Pufendorf, Samuel von: De offido hominis et dvis juxta legem naturalem libri duo. 

2 vols. About 550 pp. 

Wolff, Christian von: Jus gentium methodo scientifica pertractatum. 2 vols. About 
' 1,200 pp. 

C. Biblioth^ue Internationale de Droit des Gens: 

Liszt, Franz von: Expose Syst 4 matique du Droit International. About 500 pp. 

Westlake, John: Droit International. About 750 pp. 

From the preceding paragraphs it will be noted that beginnings have been 
made in five of the Continental series of the Economic and Social History of the 
World War, besidra considerable progress in the British Series, To date, nine 
volumes of the British Series have been published and five more are in press. 
It will ^so be observed that nearly all of the monographs of the Division of 
Economics and History which were begun before the new series was planned have 
issued from the press. 

In the Classics of International Law, work has been begun in earnest upon 
tile translation of Hugo Grotius’ three books On the Law of War and Peace, and 
it is^hoped to issue this as well as Alberico Gentili's De legationibus during the 
coming year. Among the regular publications of the Division of International 
Law should be noted the collection of Official German Documents Relating to the 
World War, two volumes of which will be ready within a few months. 

* Published since this Report. 
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Distributiou of Publications 

The distribution of books and pamphlets, gratuitously or by sale, having a 
bearing upon some phase of the Endowment’s purposes continues to be one of 
the most important channels adopted by the Endowment for the propagation of 
the objects for which it was established. Each of the Endowment’s Divisions 
has its own separate and distinct series of publications adapted to the purposes 
for which the Divisions are specially organized. 

The distribution of free publications, as well as the correspondence with the 
Endowment’s publishers covering the sales of publications, are matters coming 
within the direct supervision of the Secretary’s Office. 

The Endowment’s list of publications of all classes now totals 213 titles, of 
which 19 have been added during the calender year 1922. During that period 
there have been distributed 5 i 494 volumes issued by the Secretary’s Office, the 
great bulk of which is made up of the Year Book containing the public account 
of the Endowment’s organization and activities. Pamphlets issued by the 
Division of Intercourse and Education were distributed during that year to the 
number of 726. All of the pamphlets and volumes arising for publication in 
the Secretary’s Office and in the Division of Intercourse and Education are dis¬ 
tributed free of charge. During the same period 1,958 volumes of the Division 
of Economics and History were sold and 12,813 distributed free of charge, making 
a total distribution for that Division of 14,771. In the Division of International 
Law these figures were 10,055 volumes distributed gratuitously, and 578 volumes 
sold, making a total of 10,633. 

The total number distributed in all offices for the calender year 1922, there¬ 
fore, amounts to 29,088 distributed gratuitously and 2,536 sold, aggregating 

31.624- 

It has been customary in previous reports of the Secretary to append a table 
giving data regarding the distribution of books sold for a price. In view of the 
fact, however, that the volumes sold by the Endowment constitute such a small 
fractional part of the total distribution, the Secretary deems it advisable this 
year to include in the said table all publications issued by the Endowment from 
its organization up to December 31,1922, including those distributed gratuitously 
as well as those sold. That table will be found appended hereto.^ 

In the table the publications are classified according to the offices in which 
they originated and the data are given regarding the size of the edition, the cost 
of publication, the number of copies sold, the amount of proceeds received by 
the Endowment from sales, and the number of copies distributed gratuitously. 

From the following summary of the table, it will be noted that the Endow¬ 
ment has issued a total of 794,068 publications of various kinds, costing $489,- 
690.23. Of this, 15,453 have been sold, from which the Endowment has netted 
$16,402.09, 


* Page 40. 
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Summary Showing Total Distribution of Publications, 1911-1922, Inclusive 



Editions 

Copies sold 

Distributed 

gratis 

Size 

Cost 

Number 

Endowment 

proceeds 

Secretary’s Offire. 

138,853 

166,484.15 



133.225 

Division of Intercourse and 



Edur*ation.^. 

163,982 

33,456.82 



104,376 

Division of Economics and 



History. 

94,712 

111,404.59 

9,316 

$7,536.84 

69,399 

Division of International Law 

396,521 

278,344.67 

6,137 

8,865.25 

281,487 

Total. 

794,068 

$489,690.23 

15.453 

$16,402.09 

588,487 


Depository Libraries 

Since the last annual meeting of the Board of Trustees, 32 applications have 
been received from libraries and other institutions to be added to the depository 
list to receive free of charge as issued all of the Endowment’s publications. Of 
these applications the Executive Committee has taken favorable action upon the 
following: 

Library of the United States Court for China, Shanghai, China. 

Central Public Library, Wigan, England. 

Public Library, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

Library of the University of Prague, Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

Library of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Latvia, Riga, Latvia. 

Library of the Free City of Danzig, Danzig. 

Library of the Faculty of Procurators, Glasgow, Scotland (Publications of the Division of 
International Law). 

' Public Library, City of Westminster, London, England (Economic and Social History of the 
World War, British series only). 

Croydon Public Libraries, Croydon, England. 

University of Sydney (Law School) Library, Sydney, Australia (International Law books). 
National Library of Ireland, Dublin, Ireland. 

Waseda University Library, Tokyo, Japan. 

Belgian Academy, Brussels (Publications in the Economic and Social History of the World War), 
Library of the School of Law, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California 
(Publications of the Division of International Law). 

Institute of Economics Library, Washington, D. C. (Publications of the Division of Eco¬ 
nomics and History). 

Riig^ Raamatukogu, Tallinn, Esthonia. 

London Library, St. James Square, London, England, 

City of Lincoln Public Library, Lincoln, England, 

Brighton Public Library, Brighton, England. 

Mysore University Library, Mysore, India. 
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The addition of the above names to the depository list brings the total of 
that list up to 762. The regulations under which libraries are added to the de¬ 
pository list have been sufficiently explained in previous reports and do not need 
to be repeated here. 


Library and Information Bureau 

The library of the Endowment, located in the headquarters at Washington, 
is increasing in size and usefulness as a bureau of information for various impor¬ 
tant activities centered in the nation’s capital. Information regarding the li¬ 
brary is contained in the last annual report of the Secretary up to February i, 
1922.^ From that date up to December 31, 1922, 2,608 additional volumes have 
been catalogued, bringing the total of catalogued volumes in the library up to 
22,091. Mimeographed lists of the weekly accessions are supplied to a number 
of outside libraries and individuals. During the year, 2,288, or over ten per cent 
of the titles in the catalogue, were loaned, in addition to 832 volumes borrowed 
for loan purposes from other libraries. Under the system of cooperation with 
the Library of Congress, 419 titles of catalogued books and articles were sent to 
the Card Division of that Library for printing and distribution throughout the 
country. Over 500 volumes were bound for permanent preservation in the library 
during the year. 

The compilation of the chronicle of international events, which has been 
explained in previous reports, continues to be a great aid in answering reference 
questions received by the library. The library has also continued to supply 
many reading lists on special subjects connected with the Endowment’s work. 

In order to provide more shelving space for books and newspapers, some 
$1,300 worth of new stacks were purchased and installed during the year, and the 
installation of this new shelving necessitated the reshelving of practically all of 
the books in the library. The prompt and satisfactory service given by the 
Endowment’s library staff to public officials, correspondents, students and re¬ 
search workers has been acknowledged in many cases. 

Changes of Personnel 

Dr. John Bates Clark, the Director of the Division of Economics and History 
since its organization in 1911, submitted his resignation to the Executive Com¬ 
mittee at its meeting on February 17, 1923, and it was accepted to take effect on 
June 30 next. In accepting the resignation, the Executive Committee expressed 
its appreciation of Dr. Clark's services in the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the resignation of Dr. John Bates Clark as Director of 
the Division of Economics and History be, and it is hereby, accepted, and 
that, in accepting the resignation, the Committee records its grateful appre¬ 
ciation of his faithful and devoted services in organizing the work of the 

> Year Book, 1922, p. 32. 
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Division and in bringing to its support the cooperation of the leading econ¬ 
omists and historians in various lands, and the Committee expresses its 
gratitude for his unwavering devotion to the work of the Endowment and 
the ideals which led Mr. Carnegie to bring it into existence. 

It is the sad duty of the Secretary to close this report with notice to the 
“Trustees of the death at Philadelphia on February 24, 1923, of the Honorable 
Charlemagne Tower, one of the original Trustees of the Endowment, a member 
of the Executive Committee since its organization, and Treasurer of the Endow¬ 
ment since December 12, 1912. Although Mr. Tower was in his seventy-fifth 
year, many of which had been full of distinguished public service, his death came 
suddenly and when it seemed that he had many more years of efficient service 
ahead of him. Mr. Tower took his Trusteeship of the Endowment seriously and 
was a regular attendant at the meetmgs of the Executive Committee. He was 
most scrupulous in his duties as Treasurer of the Endowment, carefully scrutiniz¬ 
ing every check drawn upon the Endowment’s funds, and examining with the 
utmost care the financial reports submitted from time to time to the Executive 
Committee and to the Board of Trustees. Whenever any question of finance 
arose which was out of the ordinary, he requested the personal presence of the 
Secretary or the Assistant Secretary to explain the matter to him. In all these 
matters of detail, large and small, Mr. Tower displayed the superb qualities of a 
successful business man, which made his services so valuable to the Endowment 
as its Treasurer. 

Perhaps Mr. Tower’s last active service was performed when he spent the 
forenoon of February 3 last, a few days before his final illness, at his office in 
Philadelphia rerising, with the Seaetary, the estimates of the requirements for 
appropriation which accompany this report to the Trustees. 

A memorial resolution, reciting Mr. Tower’s achievements, will be presented 
to the Board of Trustees at their annual meeting, but the Secretary wishes to 
take this opportunity of officially recording the great loss which he feels the En¬ 
dowment has suffered in the passing of a co-Trustee and collaborator in the ad¬ 
ministration of the trust fund. 

Respectfully submitted, 

James Brown Scott, 

Secretary. 

Washington, D. C., 

March 21,1Q23. 



APPENDIX I 


CLASSIFIED STATEMENT OF DISBURSEMENTS FROM ORGANIZATION TO 

DECEMBER 31 , 1922 

ADMINISTRATION AND SUNDRY PURPOSES 


Fiscal Year 

Salaries 

and 

expenses 

Maintenance 
of head¬ 
quarters, in¬ 
cluding pur¬ 
chases and 
repairs 

Library 

Publica¬ 

tions 

Miscellane¬ 

ous 

Total 

1911 . 

1912 . 

1913 . 

1914 . 

128,335-48 

18 , 753-45 

36,523.10 

38,304.84 

$2,428.61 

2,268.47 

s.633.04 

13.233.09 

1 {972.07 

1*496.32 
2,648,71 
2,461.90 

$ 3 , 115-75 
6,580.68 
380.50 

$500.00 

982.85 

$32,436.16 

25,633.99 

51.385-53 

ss.363.i8 

1915. 

40,908.88 

4.258.93 

5*900,83 

6,670.73 

18,442.91 

76,182.28 

1916. 

38,498.51 

3.976.73 

5*606,77 

8,183.53 

178.72 

56,444.26 

1917. 

38,184.53 

7,702.13 

5 * 570 .18 

8,695.47 

665.34 

60,817.65 

1918. 

42,888.68 

12,336.84 

5*273-25 

7.711-96 

1,401.01 

69,611.74 

1919. 

52,099.96 

8,185.55 

8,648.28 

9,580.24 

14,648.69 

93,162.72 

1920. 

53.918.95 

8,094.00 

10,489.59 

IS.706.03 

1,473.26 

89,681.83 

1921. 

57.328.58 

11,404.63 

11,327.73 

12,048.49 

1,588,60 

93.698.03 

1922. 

65.447-15 

9 . 574-37 

11,520.67 

8,842.24 

7.547.77 

102,932.20 

1923 (First Half) 

29.425.93 

7 . 553-55 

. 5 * 544*93 

1,644.97 


44.169.38 

Total. 

1540,818.04 

$96,649.94 

$77,461.23 

$89,160.59 

$47,429.15 

$851,518.95 


DIVISION OF INTERCOURSE AND EDUCATION 


Fiscal Year 

Salaries and 
expenses, 
including 
foreign 
organization 

Subventions 
to societies 
and 

periodicals 

Internation¬ 
al visits 

Publica¬ 

tions 

Educational 

propaganda 

Total 

1911. 

$1,622.16 

$41,000.00 

$14,100.00 


$10,258.89 

$66,981.05 

1912 . 

1913 . 

19x4. 

16,945.91 

24,200.0$ 

26,084.80 

59 . 015-49 

108,326.42 

121,358.62 

464.16 

19,575.79 

36,490.27 

$8,103.32 

69.049.7s 

66,101.71 

61,677.68 

145475.31 

218,204.00 

253,714.69 

ms . 

31*010.33 

99,814.96 

24,048.93 

11,027.13 

88,447.11 

254,348.46 

1916. 

31.605.86 

79,826.85 

10,297.83 

8,557.70 

170,895.06 

301,183.30 

1917. 

24,452.62 

108,461.16 

16,900.88 

829.53 

79.479.19 

230,123.38 

1918. 

18,740.51 

73 , 545-56 

57,667.81 

1,442.56 
4,662.42 

89,674.66 

50,576.27 

241,071.10 

1919-.. . 

21,320.48 

75,680.84 

53 . 949.37 

206,189.38 

1920. 

21,524.69 

58,464.89 

57 . 230.12 

4*453.26 

68,666.40 

210,339.36 

1921. 

22,607.94 

76,393.88 

41,400.44 

2 * 445*32 

129,117.82 

271,965.40 

1922. 

i923(Fir8tHalf) 

21,125.61 

9,998.09 

62 , 745-53 

42,778.94 

14,631.56 

6,920.00 


99.427.18 

46,568.42 

197,929.88 
106,265 -45 

Total. 

$271,239.08 

$1,007,413.14 

$353,677.16 

$41,521,24 

$1,029,940.14 

$2,703,790.76 
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- DIVISION OF ECONOMICS AND HISTORY 


Fiscal Year 

Salaries 

and 

expenses 

Honoraria 
and expenses. 
Committee 
of Research 
and Editorial 
! Boards 

Research 

work 

Publications 

Special 

work 

Total 


$3,365*09 

4.950.55 

8,127.99 

8 , 453*84 

11,438.80 

11,233.33 

9,604.63 

9,278.00 

9,249.04 

19,500.60 

23,157.26 

25,243.84 

7.129.77 

$9,296.69 

13.515.65 

18,575.00 
27,314.81 
15.15s .43 
17.158.33 

17,000.00 

10,500.00 

7,500.00 

10,618.76 

26,328.63 

42,383.51 

25,267.01 




$12,661.78 
18,466.20 
44,449.88 

71.064.59 

47,845.82 
82,251.07 

40,456.55 

52,884.34 

56,716.0s 

67,819.03 

98,007.20 

119,088.61 

43,664.03 





1913 . 

1914 . 

1915 . 

1916 . 

1917 . 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 (First Half) 

Total. 

$17,746.89 

33,666.36 

16,565.58 

19.987.33 
8,034.79 

23,159.65 

34,186.61 

21,414.20 

27,793.53 

17.199.34 
10,096.17 

$1,240.18 

4,686.01 

2,573.75 

5,412.23 

9,946.69 

4,931.52 

33,476.26 

20,727.78 

23,861.92 

1,171.08 

$389.40 

31.298-33 

404.88 

848.88 
2,809.21 

10,400.00 

$150,732.76 

$240,613.82 

$229,850.45 

$108,027.42 

$46,150.70 
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DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Fiscal Year 

Salaries 

and 

expenses 

Aid to 
societies, 
books and 
periodicals 

Research 

work 

Publications 

Special 

work 

Total 

ion. 

$L 972.53 

3 , 135.00 

10,586.81 

13,450.66 

10,688.19 

13,857.62 

11,215.57 

13,011.63 

12,642.64 

13.559.41 

13.956.41 
15,020.26 
11,589.92 





ti. 972 .S 3 

7,844.71 

50,061.36 

82,909.03 

63,436.83 

110,716.90 

143,524.99 

85,577.70 

104,983,67 

159,807.10 

127,319.54 

135,382.29 

55 , 979*08 

1912 . 

1913 . 

1914 . 

1915 . 

1916 . 

1917 . 

1918 . 

19x9. 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 (First Half) 

Total. 

$3,084.71 

33,023.71 

42,376.22 

22,789.30 

27,391.45 

37,277.24 

23,176.81 

13,628.26 

8,277.73 

28,580.93 

11,903.36 

28,984.02 

$1,625.00 

5,419.78 

6,980.23 

9,584.09 

i 3 ,X 75 .oo 

6,423.01 

5 , 904-43 

5,323.36 

5,086.22 

8,535.57 

8,683.66 

2,850.00 

15,522.9s 

12,578.29 

8,973.93 

72,523.05 

23,249.48 

34,228.4s 

83,256.18 

52,266.47 

58,513.87 

5,693.13 

$1,031.06 

14,578.97 
7,796.9s 
47,318.90 
16,086.12 1 
20,235.3s 
39,160.96 
49,627.56 
23,980.16 
41,261.14 
6,862.01 

$144,686.65 

1 

$280,493.74 

i 

f79.s90.3s. 

$356,805.80 

$267,939.18 

$1,129,515.72 


SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS AND ALLOTMENTS 


Purchase of headquarters buildings and sites; 

No. 2 Jackson Place..... Ipo.ooo, oo 

No. 4 Jackson Place... 47rOOO. oo 

No. 6 Jackson Place. 47*ooo. oo 

|l 84,000.00 

Purchase of building and site, Paris, France. 35 ^ 875 .00 

Relief in devastated portions of Europe and the Near East: 

Reconstruction of the Library of the University of Louvain. $100,000.00 

Reconstruction of the Library of the University of Belgrade. 100,000,00 

Reconstruction of the Library at Rheims.. 200,000.00 

Relief of refugees from Russia. 50,000.00 

-Construction of a model public square at Fargniers, France... 150,000.00 

- doo,ooo .00 

Loan to the Republic of China. 70,000,00 

I88p,875*00 
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RECAPITULATION 


Table Showing Expenditures bv Fiscal Years and Divisions 


Fiscal Year 

Adminis¬ 
tration and 
Sundry 
Purposes 

Division of 
Intercourse 
and 

Education 

Division of 
Economics 
and History 

Division of 
International 
Law 

Special 
Appropria¬ 
tions and 
Allotments 

Total 

1911 . 

1912 . 

xprs. 

1914. 

1 S)IS. 

1916 . 

1917 . 

iprS. 

X919. 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923(FirstHalf)' 

Total. 

{32.436.16 

25.633.99 

51.385.53 

55.363.18 

76,182.28 

56,444.26 

60,817.65 

69,611.74 

93,162.72 

89,681.83 

93.698.03 

102,932.20 

44.169.38 

166,981.05 

145475.31 

218,204.00 

253.714.69 

254.348.46 

301,183.30 

230.123.38 
241,071.10 

206.189.38 
210,339.36 
271,965.40 
197,929.88 
106,265.45 

{12,661.78 

18,466.20 

44.449.88 

71.064.59 

47,845.82 

82,251.07 

40,456.55 

52,884.34 
56,716.05 
87 ',819.03 
98,007.20 
119,088.61 
43.664.03 

{1.972.53 

7.844.71 

50,061.36 

82,909.03 

63,436.82 

110,716.90 

143.524.99 
85.577.70 
104,983.67 
159.807.10 

127.319 54 
135.382.29 
55.979.08 

{54.475.00 
82,525.00 

47»ooo.O(^ 

260,000.00 

60,000.00 

350,000.00 

35 » 87 S.oo 

{114,051.52 

197,420.21 

418.575.77 

545.576.49 

441.813.38 

550.595.53 

521,922.57 

449,144.88 

461,051.82 

807,647.32 

650,990.17 

90S.333.98 

285.953.94 

{851,518.95 

$2,703,790.76 

{775.373.15 

{1,129,515.72 

$889,875.00 

{6.350.075.58 

! 


Table Showing Expenditures by Divisions and General Subjects 



Salaries and 
expenses 

Subventions 

Library and 
research 
work 

Publica¬ 

tions 

Educational 
propaganda 
and miscel¬ 
laneous 
activities 

Total 

Administration 
and Sundry 
Purposes... 

1 

{637,467.98 


{77,461.23 

$89,160.59 

{47.42915 

$851,518.95 

Division of In¬ 
tercourse 
and Educa¬ 
tion . 

Division of 
Economics 

271,239.08 

{1,007,413.14 

41,521.24 

1.383,617.30 

2,703.790.76 







and History i 

150,732.76 


470,464.27 

108,027.42 

46,150.70 

775.375.15 

Division of In¬ 
ternational 
La^. 

144,686.65 

280,493.74 

79.590.3s 

356.805.80 

267,939.18 

1.129,515.73 

Total. 

$1,204/126.47 

$1,287,906.88 

{627,515.85 

{595.515.05 

{r, 74 S,i 36.33 

$5,460,200.58 


Purchase of buildings and sites. 519.S75.00 

Relief in devastated portions of Europe and the Near East... 600,000 *oa 

I^oan to the Republic of China ...... 70,000.00 


Purchase of buildings and sites. 519.S75.00 

Relief in devastated portions of Europe and the Near East... 600,000 .oo 

I^oan to the Republic of China ...... 70,000.00 


Total (to Dec, 31,1922)...$6r350»O7S.s8 










































APPENDIX II 


TABLE SHOWING TOTAL DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLICATIONS, 1911-1922 


Edition Copies sold 

____ Distrib- 

Title ^ uted 

Cnst Endowment gratis 

^ize K.o$z proceeds 


5,050 

10,380 

10,000 

12,000 

12,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 


Office of the Secretary 

Year Book, 1911. 

Year Book, 1912. 

Year Book, 1913-14. 

Year Book, 1915. 

Year Book, 1916... 

Year Book, 1917. 

Year Book, 1918. 

Year Book, 1919. 

Year Book, 1920. 

Year Book, 1921. 

Year Book, 1922. 

Manual of Public Benefactions of 

Andrew Carnegie (1919). 

Epitome of the Purpose, Plans and 
Methods of the Carn^e Endow¬ 
ment for International Peace (1919) 


Division of Intercourse and Education 

No. I. Eliot: Some Roads Towards 

Peace (1914). 25,000 

No. 2. Paszkowski: German Inter¬ 
national Progress in 1913 (1914) . . . 5,395 

No. 3. Mabie; Educational Ex¬ 
change with Japan (1914). 5,000 

No. 4. Balkan Report (1914). 12,643 

No. 5. Bard: Intellectual and Cul¬ 
tural Relations between the United 
States and the other Republics of 

America (1914). 5,000 

No. 6. Miyaoka: Growth of Inter¬ 
nationalism in Japan (1915). 5,035 

No. 7. Bacon: For Better Relations 
with our Latin American neighbors, 

English edition (1915).. 2,500 

No. 7-8. Spanish, Portuguese, French 
and English edition of No. 7 (1916) 1,000 

No. 8. Spanish, Portuguese and 

French edition of No. 7 (1915). 2,500 

No. 9. Schoenrich: Former Senator 
Burton’s Trip to South America 

(1915). 5»090 

No. 10. Smith: Problems about War 
for Classes in Arithmetic (1915).... 50,000 

No. II. Jones: Hygiene and War 

(1917). 3»ooo 

No, 12. Lange: Russia, the Revo¬ 
lution and the War (1917). 6,000 

No. 13, Greetings to the New Russia 

( 1917 ). $rOOO 


j 2 , 856 .oo 

5,174.00 

5.907.33 

6,945.00 

7,185.00 

6,105.95 

6,704.20 

7,092.79 

5,165.93 

4,013.02 

3,986.76 

2,936.22 


2,411.95 


4,469.00 

117.50 

162.50 

9,026.93 


180.59 


1,888.45 

1,015.84 

2,318.26 


302.69 

536.00 

1,075.30 

337.94 

213.75 


5,031 

9,513 

9,429 

11,092 

11,940 

9,792 

9,438 

8,256 

4,840 

4,757 

4,903 


»N6t including distribution from the New York Office, 
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TABLE SHOWING TOTAL DISTRIBUTION— 


Title 


No. 5. Bogart: Direct Costs of the 

Present War (1918). 

No. 6. Gephart: Effect of the War 

upon Insurance (1918).... . 

No. 7. McVey: Financial History of 

Great Britain (1918). 

No. 8. Fairlie: British War Admin¬ 
istration (1919). 

No. 9. Smith: Influence of the War 

upon Shipping (1919). 

No. 10. Carver: War Thrift (1919) 

Nos. 10 and 13. Combined. 

No. 11. Hibbard: Effects of the War 

upon Agriculture (1919). 

No. 12. Devine: Disabled Soldiers 

and Sailors (1919). 

No. 13: Carver: Government Control 

of the Liquor Business (19x9). 

No. 14. Hammond: British Labor 
Conditions and Legislation (1919).. 
No. 15, Anderson: Effect of the 
War upon Money, Credit and Bank¬ 
ing (1919). 

No. 16, Scott: Ne^o Migration dur¬ 
ing the War (1920;. 

No. 17. Rowe; Effects of the War 

upon Peru (1920). 

No. 18. Baker: Government Con¬ 
trol and Operation of Industry 

(1921)...^ . 

No. 19. Litman: Prices and Price 

Control (1920). 

No. 21. Coffey: Cooperative Move¬ 
ment in Jugoslavia, Rumania and 

North Italy (1922). 

No. 24. Bogart: Direct and Indirect 

Costs of the War (1919). 

No. 25. Crowell: Government War 
Contracts (1920). 

Economic and Social History of the 
War 

Salter: Allied Shipping Control (1921) 
Bowley: Prices and Wages in the 

United Kingdom (1921). 

Keith: War Government of the Brit¬ 
ish Dominions (1921). 

Henderson: The Cotton Control 

Board (1922). 

Jenkinson: A Manual of Archive Ad¬ 
ministration (1922). 

Bulkley: Bibliographical Survey 

(1922). 



42.00 2,880 

18.48 2,335 

65.94 2,294 

44.10 2,893 


199.08 2,948 
27.30 2,168 


581.38 

563.66 

324.38 
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TABLE SHOWING TOTAL DlSTRlBVTlON^Continued 



Copies sold 


Division of Intemational Law | 
Hfi^ue Conventions and Declarations 
18^ and 1907, English edition 

H^ue Conventions and Declarations 
of 1809 and 1907, French edition 

(i 9 i 3 )... 

HAKue Conventions and Declarations 
^ x8^ and 1907^ Spanish edition 

Freedom of the S<^ (^ 91 ^ 1 :. 

Instructions to American Delegates to 

the Hs^c Conferences . 

Instructions to American Delegatee^ 

French edition (1920).. 

An International Court of Justice 

(19x6)... 

Une Cour de Justice Internationale 

(x 9 i 3 ).. 

Status of an Intemational Court of 




Reoommendatiofis on Intemational 

Law <1916)... 

Emy on a Coeiptess of Nations (19x6) 


' >>r« irif c*f c«jS 


Court Reports, French edkbn 
of the Ineti^e Inter* 


'mmm 




Declaration of Indq>endence, etc. 

(19*7). 

Recommendations of Habana (X9X7} 
Controversy over Neutral Rkhts be¬ 
tween the United States ano France 

{1917)........ 

Rsports to the Hague Conferences of 


1899 »ad iW (i9)t7)-....- 

Riparta to toe liagtw Coofonooea of 
1890 and ]907>Fraadiaditioa (1900) 
Anaao Nootnlniaa of 1780 and 1800 

, (1918). 

lataasatkaial UaiM of tba Hagoa 

OMfcrHMaa {1918).. 

of lui leiifiietlooal Count of 




the Usfted Sti^ 





Cost 

Num¬ 

ber 

$5,446.43 

778 


108 

2,381.68 

15 

3,197.50 

274 

1,036.80 

83 

1,613.01 

64 

1,025.50 

99 

1,432.04 

35 

1,048.50 

105 

700.60 

79 

1,264.00 

155 

5,801.50 

119 

5,324.85 


2,315.80 

125 

3,776.00 

39 

8,079.83 

399 

1,318.00 

393 

1,001.35 

24 

3443.50 

146 

4,363.97 


4 , 131 .85 

50 

3 , 596-87 

66 

1,797-48 

338 

1,636.78 

154 

,407-50 

71' 


mm 


proceeds 


$ 445-60 


11.24 

214.32 


31.31 

III .64 

175-74 

76.44 

76.44 

24.36 

898-95 


Distrib¬ 

uted 

gratis 


8I4.62 

877-80 

76.66 

19S.60 

163.39 

105-84 

59.64 

883.80 
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TABLE SHOWING TOTAL DISTRIBUTION— 



Edition 

Copies sold 







Distrib- 

Title 

Size 

Cost 

Num¬ 

ber 

Endowment 

proceeds 

uted 

gratis 

Judicial Settlement of Controversies, 




1338.45 


etc. Analysis of Cases (1919). 

United States of America: A Study 

1.S15 

$2,831.80 

276 

98 

727 

123.38 

in International Organization (1920) 

1,500 

7 , 053-35 

975 

Declaration of London (1919). 

1,500 

2,696.16 

108 

90.72 

829 

. Monograph on Plebiscites (1920). 

Treaties for the Advancement of 

1,500 

9,966.84 

113 

237.30 

954 

967 

Peace (1920). 

1,500 

1,692 

2,313-78 

1 . 093-49 

115 

73-45 

Jay; War^d Peace (1919). 

46 

19.32 

1,059 

Debates in the Federal Convention i 

j 





of 1787 (1920). 

Proceedings of the Hague Conference 

1,500 1 

! 

9,603.01 

170 

285.60 

965 

918 

of 1899 (1920). 

Proceedings of the Hague Conference 

1,500 I 

7.894-48 

35 

73-50 


of 1907, Volume I (1920). 

Proceedings of the Hague Conference 
of 1907, volume II (1921). 

r, 50 G 1 

6.458-03 

55 

115-50 

702 

1,500 

10.469-53 

25 

52.50 

1,123 

Proceedings of the Hague Conference 
of 1907, Volume III (1921). 

1,500 

11,248.38 

29 

60.90 

880 

Proceedings of the Hague Conferences 




of 1899 and 1907, Index Volume 
(1921). 

1,500 

2,656.72 



888 

Treaties and Agreements with and 


2,263.80 

concerning China. 2 vols. (1921). .. 

2,500 

•27.179-51 

522 

1,045 

Cresson; The Holy Alliance (1922). .. 

1,500 

1,879.16 

84 

52.92 

912 

Pamphlet Series 






No. I- Arbitrations and Diplomatic 






Settlements of the United States 
(1914). 

7,000 

224.00 



4,776 

No. 2. Limitation of Armament on 



the Great Lakes (1914). 

15,000 

864.00 



16,010 

Nos. 3-20. Hague Conventions and 
D^larations of 1899 and 1907. 
Printed separately (1914—15) . 



i 

200,000 

6,823.30 

142,092 

No. 21, Geneva Convention of 1906 
for Amelioration of the Condition 
of the Wounded in the Field (1916). 
No. 22. Documents respecting the 



2,000 

176.50 

2,000 



Limitation of Armaments (1916). 
No. 23. OjQdcial Communications and 

2,000 

151.00 

2,000 



Spekes relating to Peace Proposals 
(1917)... 

2,000 

504-15 

1,990 

No, 24. Documents relating to the 
Controversy over Neutral Rights 
between the United States and 









France (1917). 

2,000 

462.35 



1,990 

No. 25. Opinions of the Attorneys 



General and Judgments of the Su¬ 
preme Court and Court of Claims of 
the United States relating to the 
Controversy over Neutral lUghts 






(1917)... 

I 2,000 

S.201.44 



1,990 





• Incomplete 
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TABLE SHOWING TOTAL DISTRIBUTION— 



Edition 

Copies sold 

Size 

Cost 

Num¬ 

ber 

Endowment 

proceeds 


Distrib* 

uted 

gratis 


No. 26, Opinions of Attorneys Gen¬ 
eral, Decisions of Federal Courts 
respecting the Treaties between the 
United States and Prussia (1917)... 

Supplement to No. 26 (1917). 

No. 27. Official Documents on the 
Armed Neutrality of 1780 and 1800 

(1917). 

No. 28. Extracts from American and 
Foreign works on International Law 

^ (1917). 

No, 29. Two Ideals of Government . 

(1917) . 

No. 30. Root: Effect of Democracy 

on International Law (19I7). 

No. 31. Official Statements of War 
Aims and Peace Proposals (1921)... 
No. 32, Violation of the Laws and 

Customs of War (1919). 

No. 35. Autonomy and Federation 

withm Emi)ire (1921). 

No. 34. Project relative to a Court 

of Arbitral justice (1920). 

No. 35. Project relative to a Court 

of International Justice (1920). 

No. 36. Documents rdating to the 
Program of the First Hague Con¬ 
ference (1921).. 

No. 37. Great Britain, Spain and 

Frances. Portugal (1921).. 

No. 38. Lansing; Notes on Sover¬ 
eignty (1921). 

No. 39. Oppenheim; The Future of 

International Law (1921). 

No. 40. The Consortium (1921). 

No. 41. Outer Mongolia: Treaties 

and Agreements (1921). 

No. 42. Shantung: Treaties and 

Agreements (1921).. 

No. 43. Korea: Treaties and Agree¬ 
ments (1921).. 

No. 44. Manchuria: Treaties and 

Agreements (1921). 

No. 45. The Sino-Japanese Negotia¬ 
tions of 1915 (1921). 

No. 46. Wehberg: The Limitation 

of Armaments (1921). 

No. 47. Willoughby: Constitutional 

Government in China {1922). 

No. 48. Alvarez: International Law 
and Related Subjects from the 
Point of "S^ew of the American Con¬ 
tinent (1922). 


j!774-85 

28.50 


1.476.35 

578.03 

227.25 

98.00 

4,633-40 

312.60 
3,716.84 

946.60 
2,557-85 

865.15 

925.50 

821.49 

622.95 

1 , 057-33 

597.21 

1,220.60 

861.17 

1,938-32 

995-89 

1,299.58 

1,074-75 

632.71 
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TABLE SHOWING TOTAL DISTRIBUTION-— 



Spanish Pamphlet Series 
No. I. Tower: El origen, significado 
y valor internacional de la Doctrina 

de Monroe (1920). 

No. 2. Comisidn encargada del estu- 
dio de la responsibilidad de los au- 
tores de la guerra e imposicidn de 
penas: Informe presentado a la 
Conferenda Preliminar de la Paz 

(1921). 

No. 3. Finch: El Tratado de Paz 
con Alemania ante el Senado de Los 

Estados Unidos (1921). 

No. 4. Root: Discurso presidencial 
pronunciado en la dedmaquinta 
conferenda anual de la Sodedad 
Americana de Derecho Interna- 
donal (1921). 

French Pamphlet Series 
No. I. Un monde blen gouvem^ 
(1922). 

Classics of International Law 
Ayala: De Jure et Ofhdis Bellicis. 

2 vols. (1912).. 

Gentili: Hispanica Advocatio, 2 vols. 

(1921). 

Legnano: De Bello, De Repraesaliis 

etDe Duello, i vol. (1917). 

Rachel: De Jure Naturae et Gentium 

Dissertationes. 2 vols. (1916). 

Textor: Synopsis Juris Gentium. 2 

vols. (1916). 

Vattel: Le Droit des Gens. 3 vols. 

^ (1916). 

Victoria: Relectiones: De Indis and 

De Jure Belli, i vol, (1917). 

Zouche: Juris et Judicii Fedalis. 2 
vols. (1911). 

Bihliothhgue Internationale de Droit 
des Gens 

Lawrence: Les Principes de Droit 

International (1920).. 

De Louter: Droit International Pub¬ 
lic Positif (1920). 

Triepel: Droit International et Droit 
Interne (1920). 

American Institute of Intemationai 
Law 

Proc^Verbaux de la Premiere Ses¬ 
sion tenue 4 Washington (1916).... 



Distrib¬ 

uted 

gratis 


1,482 

1,767 

1,827 

1,767 

390 

1,080 

870 

699 

1,058 

974 

I,I2I 

93J5 

1,099 

494 

494 

354 
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TABLE SHOWING TOTAL DISTRIBUTION— 


Title 

Edition 

Copies sold 

Distrib¬ 

uted 

gratis 

Size 

Cost 

Num¬ 

ber 

Endowment 

proceeds 

Historique—Notes—Opinions (1916) 

1,022 

$715-63 

3 

$1,26 

913 

Scott: Declaration of the Rights and 






Duties of Nations (1916). 

350 

253-75 

5 

2.10 

285 

Scott: La Declaration des Droits et 






Devoirs des Nations (1916). 

350 

686.75 



331 

Alvarez: Le Droit International de 



I’Avenir (1916). 

'991 

715-62 

6 

2.52 

927 

Acte Final de la Session de la Havane 






(1917). 

1,048 

834.20 

109 

45-78 

900 

Actas Memorias y Proyectos (1918) 

1,017 

2,276.15 

5 

2.10 

860 

Root: Declaration of the Rights and 






Duties of Nations: 






English edition (1916). 

10,000 




5,196 

Spanish edition (1916). 

10,000 

459.00 



4,183 

French edition (1916). 

5,000 



4,174 

Portuguese edition (1916). 

5 »ooo 




1,836 


































DIVISION OF INTERCOURSE AND EDUCATION 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 


To THE Executive Committee: 

The year under review has not been one which marks any very satisfactory 
progress in the development of international relations or in the task of settling 
the economic and political problems left by the War. The hoped-for economic 
rehabilitation and reconstruction have been delayed, and in part prevented, by 
political differences both numerous and vexatious. The fact that the Treaty of 
Versailles left the amount to be paid by the German Empire in reparation of war 
damages indefinite and to be fixed by a commission, has resulted in long continued 
and in part futile negotiations. There has been as yet no agreement either as to 
the amount which Germany should and must pay, as to the mode of payment, or 
as to how that amount when paid shall be apportioned among the several allied 
nations. The hoped-for community of action has broken down and it has seemed 
necessary to the French Government to proceed under the terms of what is prac¬ 
tically a sheriff’s writ of execution to collect a just debt. It is still too early to 
say what the economic and political effects of lack of community of action on the 
part of the Allied Powers will be. The situation is not without danger. New 
points of difference and new points of friction may easily arise and the hoped-for 
settlement, upon which future progress must depend, be still further delayed. 
Concurrently, the problem of the Near East has again become acute. Existing 
conditions in that part of the world appear to illustrate and enforce the positions 
taken by the Director in various reports and statements to the Trustees. 

It is more than ever apparent that governments can not and do not, except 
on rare occasions and under pressure of great popular emotion, express the soul 
of a people. Their methods are too formal, too technical and too reserved to 
give voice either to the will, the intelligence or the aspirations of a great nation. 
For the expression of these the world must look to the voluntary and unorganized 
activities of the people themselves as made evident in their literature, their 
science, their art, their education, their religdous faith, their commerce, their 
industry and their acts of relief and human kindness. A great part of the task 
of the Division of Intercourse and Education is to stimulate these forces for 
national expression and to direct them to specific and practical ends. Unfor¬ 
tunately the formal history of international relations and international happenings 
is largely confined to a record of the activities of governments. For this reason 
it fails to reveal the full strength of the tide which is flovdng not only from and 
toward the United States and other parts of the world, but between the several 
European nations themselves. The effect of these movements is not at once 
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apparent on the surface, but it can hardly be doubted that it is permanent and 
important and that sooner or later these forces will bring the action of govern¬ 
ments in closer harmony with themselves. On the surface and judged by formal 
evidence it might appear that the United States is taking little concern with the 
troubles and difficulties of other nations. The real fact, however, is that the 
people of the United States are profoundly interested and profoundly moved 
and that in a score of ways that are non-governmental they are testifying to that 
interest and that emotion. 

Appropriation for Reconstruction after the War 

In Belgium 

The work of reconstruction in Europe ^ is going steadily forward. The li¬ 
brary at Louvain is well under way and an imposing structure is now rising in the 
Place du Peuple. Already the roof is being placed on the administration wing and 
arrangements are being made to install in the half of the stackroom wing now be¬ 
ing completed the best American-made book stacks. Within a few months a 
part, at least, of the books that have been pouring in to Louvain from America, 
from France, from Great Britain and, by the terms of the treaty, from Germany, 
and which are now stored temporarily in garrets and cellars, will be brought to¬ 
gether and placed in the completed wing of the new library building. 

The fund for this work of reconstruction at Louvain was started with a con¬ 
tribution by the Carnegie Endowment of $107,000. The movement for the com¬ 
pletion of the fund of $1,000,000 has now become nation wide. It was Cardinal 
Merder’s own suggestion that the matter be carried forward by the students of 
America. His satisfaction in the work already accomplished and his hope for the 
future are set forth in the following letter: 

ARCHEVfiCH6 DE MaLINES, 

August 9,1922. 

Dear Dr. Murray Butler: 

I have followed with deep interest the prolonged fight which you and Mr. Whitney Warren 
have been so gallantly making on behalf of the reconstmction of Louvain Library. 

You will readily grasp my whole-hearted satisfaction when I heard of the 'new and organized 
campaign you are about to undertake for this same purpose; nor can I overstate my relief and 
joy on receiving your message telling me that I might henceforth banish all anxiety, so promising 
were the prospects of this new movement and so complete the success you anticipate. 

The generosity of donors, all the world over, has already stored up a remarkable collection 
of books, but these gifts are piled up, almost at haphazard, in garrets and warehouses, and the need 
of an adequate building for the library is becoming every day more pressing. 

All this will enable you to understand the enthusiasm evoked in Louvain by the sight of the 
first piles of the building emerging above the level. 

God grant that this, your latest effort, may meet with complete success, and be the crowning 
glory of all that the United States have done so generously for Belgium. 

Yours cordially, 

(sgd.) Cardinal Mercier, 

Archbishop of Malines^ 


^Year Book, 1922, p. 48. 
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When Cardinal Mercier was informed of the contribution of over $45,000 from 
the public and parochial school children of New York City he cabled to the 
Director under date of February 3, 1923: 

“Well done, New York school children. God bless them.” 

His Holiness, Pope Pius, upon learning of the movement among the students 
of America, wrote as follows: 

The Vatican, Rome, 

September 8,1922. 

Mr. President: 

We greet with intense satisfaction everything which relates to the prosperity and the splendor 
of the University of Louvain. The Holy See has always taken the greatest interest in the crea¬ 
tion and development of libraries and universities and Our Predecessors have bequeathed to Us 
their particular solicitude for the illustrious University of Louvain to which We have nearly all 
Our life been personally devoted. We write to tell you of Our gratification at learning that you 
have organized a committee in the United States to raise the necessary funds to restore the 
library building of this illustrious University. 

By a happy inspiration your committee plans to appeal to the students and school children 
throughout America asking each to give his mite. We congratulate you upon this noble project 
and hope that so enthusiastic a response will be given to the appeal that a building will soon 
arise which shall equal and even surpass in splendor the former library of the Alma Mater at 
Louvain. This monument will tell the generations to come of the generosity of American students, 
of their love for Belgium and of their devotion to the cause of science and higher education. 

May the Lord crown your efforts with success and answer Our prayers for your prosperity 
and happiness. 

(sgd.) Pitrs PP. XI. 


His Majesty, the King of the Belgians, on the anniversary of the laying of the 
corner-stone of the library at Louvain sent the following letter of congratulation: 


Brussels, Belgium, 

July 28, 1922. 

My dear Dr. Butler: 

I was particularly gratified to learn today on this, the first, anniversary of the laying of the 
corner-stone of the new library of Louvain University, that you were about to make new efforts 
to bring your great and noble enterprise to a happy conclusion. I should like to assure you that 
I shall follow your efforts with the greatest interest and with my best wishes for their success. 
The eyes of the whole world, which have been fixed in sorrow on the ruins of Louvain, will, I feel 
sure, be gladdened by the sight of the new library that will rise from its ashes. 

This building, consecrated to science, will not only benefit all peoples, but will also stand 
forever as a monument of the gpratitude that Belgium owes to the great and generous American 
nation. 

With kindest regards, I remain, dear Dr. Butler, 

Yours very sincerely, 


(sgd.) Albert. 


The reference ter the anniversary of the laying of the corner-stone at Louvain 
makes it appropriate to record the message sent by President Harding at that 
time and read at those impressive ceremonies. Its text fpllows: 
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White House 
Washington, D. C. 


July 28, 1921. 

On the happy occasion of the laying of the corner-stone of the new Library of the 
University of Louvain, I am glad to join in the congratulations of the numberless friends 
of the University in all lands. 

The burning of this ancient and distinguished library was, like the burning of the great library 
in Alexandria, an irreparable loss to scholarship. But it is my firm belief that, in so far as the mon¬ 
uments of learning and the literary and artistic treasures which were destroyed can be replaced, 
they will be replaced through the generosity of those friends of scholarship who suffered with you 
in your loss and who, today, rejoice with you in this first step toward restoration. It makes me 
particularly happy that my own countrymen have had the privilege of sharing in this noble under¬ 
taking, and it is my hope that the friendship between the University of Louvain and the univer¬ 
sities of America will prove to be one of the strong ties which hold the two nations together. 


(sgd.) Warren G. Harding. 


With such notable letters of encouragement and with the admirable and 
widespread cooperation manifested throughout the country in the present effort, 
it can not be doubted that American generosity will complete the fund for the 
rebuilding of the library at Louvain within the allotted time. 


In Serbia 

As stated in the last report, it was not practicable for the Endowment itself 
to supervise the actual construction of the library to be erected in Serbia, and, 
after preliminary arrangements were made by the representative sent by the 
Endowment to Belgrade in February, 1921, for the purpose, the work of con¬ 
struction was given over entirely to the university authorities. The building is 
now nearing completion and arrangements are being made to put in place the 
memorial tablet of gift. It is proposed to place a bronze bust of Mr. Carnegie 
in the library at Belgrade and also in the libraries at Louvain and Rheims. 


In France 

Rheims 

The difficulties and inevitable delays attendant upon all work of recon¬ 
struction in the devastated regions of France are self evident. However, under 
the direct and vigorous supervision of the European Bureau, the construction of 
the new library at Rheims is well under way. The ground upon which the 
building is to be constructed has been cleared of ruins, the excavations have been 
made and the foundations laid. In order that no detail of beauty should be 
lacking, the plans have been somewhat modified to harmonize with the archi¬ 
tecture of the Rheims Cathedral and other buildings in the vicinity. The build¬ 
ing will, however, be substantially the one shown in the last report^ and will 
meet all the needs of a modern library. 

^ Year Book, 1922, p. 50, 
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Fargniers 

The attention of the Division this year has been centered upon a new and 
interesting project of reconstruction in France. The reconstruction of the 
libraries at Louvain, Rheims and Belgrade will, it is hoped, enable those who 
suffered by the War in Belgium, France and Serbia to understand the sympathetic 
attitude and purpose of the Endowment. As a continuation of this work of 
practical s3Tnpathy with those whom the War had deprived of their homes, the 
Trustees at their meeting on April 21, 1922, passed the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the sum of fifty thousand dollars ($50,000) be, and it is 
hereby, appropriated to be added to the sum of $100,000 renaaining from the 
appropriation of $500,000, made December 16, 1918, for aid in the recon¬ 
struction of the devastated portions of France, Belgium, Serbia or Russia, 
to be used for the construction of a model public square to be known as the 
Place Carnegie in the French Commune of Fargniers in the Department of 
the Aisne, wiped out by the War and now about to be reconstructed. 

The Aisne was the most completely devastated of all the Departments of 
France and nothing remained of the town of Fargniers except the ground on which 
it was built. Before the War it had 3,000 inhabitants, and now has less than 
1,000, living mostly in dugouts and in temporary shelters made of boards hastily 
nailed together. The conduct of its people during the War was heroic in the 
extreme and the town was awarded the Croix de Guerre for the courage and 
heroism of its inhabitants. After consultation with M. Loucheur, Minister for 
the Devastated Regions in the Ministry of M. Briand, Fargniers was chosen as 
the town in which the Endowment should erect a model public square. This 
choice was also influenced by the central location and accessibility of the com¬ 
mune, since the purpose of the reconstruction is not only to serve the Commune 
of Fargniers but to set an example which other French communes and villages 
may wish to follow in their reconstruction work. The town is situated a few 
hundred meters from the main line of the Chemin de Fer du Nord, running from 
Paris to Brussels and Li^ge, and is about eighty miles distant from Paris. It is 
not far from the important stations of Tergnier and St. Quentin, both of which 
are express stops. 

All the chief roads of the district, including the Route Nationale, will meet 
at the Place Carnegie, which is about one kilometer from the railway station. As 
may be seen from the plan on pages lo and ii, the Place will be laid out as an 
open park and, surrounding this park, several public buildings suitable to the 
needs of a small community will be erected by the Carnegie Endowment. These 
buildings will be the Mairie or Town Hall, the Postes et Tdlfegraphes or Post 
Office, the Bibliothlque de la Ville or Town Library, the Lavoir et l^ns or Pub¬ 
lic Laundry and Baths, an Ecole de Filles or Girls’ School, and an Ecole de 
Gargons or Boys’ School. Proviaon will also be made for a small moving picture 
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theater, and for the police and fire departments of the town. It is hoped also 
to construct two or more well-planned and practical model dwellings for small 
families. These are the buildings most needed for the health, comfort and busi¬ 
ness of the population of a small French commune. 

Well-known French architects, M. Bigot and M. N6not, drew the plans, 
which were accepted by the Ministry of Liberated Regions and by the representa¬ 
tives of the Aisne in the Chamber of Deputies. Title to the land was acquired 
in accordance with the rather complicated regulations governing indemnity or 
reparation for war damage. Great interest is taken in this work by the French 
Government and press, which look upon the undertaking as one of much im¬ 
portance because of the probable influence it will exert on the general reconstruc¬ 
tion of the devastated districts in France. 

On July 9, 1922, the corner-stone of the Town Hall was laid by Mr. Myron 
T. Herrick, the American Ambassador. The French Government was repre¬ 
sented by M. L6on Berard, Minister of Public Instruction and of Fine Arts, and 
by Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, Senator, and President of the European 
organization of the Division. The guests of honor were received by the Mayor 
of Fargniers, M. L’Hirondelle, at the station, where a child presented the 
Ambassador with a huge bouquet and greeted him on behalf of the town. The 
company passed through the ruined commune, whose people had decked their 
almost obliterated streets with bunting and covered their temporary lodgings 
and shacks with the French and American flags. On arriving at the site of the 
Town Hall the Mayor delivered his address of official welcome, giving a brief 
account of what the commune had suffered and what it had already done to 
bring itself back to normal life. Baron d’Estoumelles de Constant in an eloquent 
address declared that “Fargniers was a humble and touching symbol of the 
eternal solidarity of the Old and New Worlds” and added these words: “Our 
people will never forget that during the darkest days of its sufferings our brothers 
of the United States brought them the help not only of their arms and material 
support but of their faith in the future. ” Mr. Herrick spoke for America. M, 
Berard's speech may be summarized in this one phrase: “We desire to put into 
practice the maxim, ‘Know one another’ in order to realize the higher maxim, 
‘Love one another.’" Following these addresses the corner-stone was formzdly 
laid by the American Ambassador. 

In a letter, dated July 10, 1922, describing the ceremonies, Baron d’Estour¬ 
nelles de Constant wrote to the Director of the Division: “There is no work with 
which I have been coimected either at Cr 4 ans or elsewhere during my whole life 
which has interested me so deeply as this model commune for Fargniers. ’’ Under 
date of May 21, 1922, Mrs. Carnegie wrote m follows: “I have received the 
account of the recent gift of the Carnegie Endowment for the reconstruction of 
Fargniers in the devastated region of France. I am overjoyed at this. I love 
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Administration of the Division 
In THE United States 

The offices of the Division continue to be in the building 407 West 117th 
Street, New York City. This building also contains the offices of the Division of 
Economics and History and those of the American Association for International 
Conciliation. The Institute of International Education, an important subdivi¬ 
sion of the work, and the Inter-American Division of the American Association 
for International Conciliation have offices in the immediate neighborhood, thus 
facilitating close cooperation and proper distribution of work as well as economy 
of administration. 

The work of the Division may be divided into two parts, first, that of diffusing 
information and of contributing to the education of public opinion regarding 
international relations, and secondly, that of cultivating feelings of friendship 
between the inhabitants of different countries with a view to increasing their 
mutual knowledge and understanding. The New York offices form the head¬ 
quarters of the Division, to which are referred for the approval of the Director 
every activity or special undertaking carried on through the various agencies and 
branches of the Division, as described in detail in later pages of this report. At 
this central point the work of the Division is unified and correlated and all ex¬ 
penditures passed upon and recorded. The staff consists of the Assistant to the 
Director, the Division Assistant and three stenographers and clerks, who carry 
on the work under the personal guidance and general supervision of the Director. 

Correspondence with almost every foreign country as well as with the diplo¬ 
matic representatives of those countries at Washington is carried on from the 
offices of the Division. The Special Correspondents send regular reports from 
their respective countries which are copied or translated and sent, suitably bound 
for preservation, to the Trustees of the Endowment for their personal information. 
Each foreign mail brings in addition many pamphlets, newspapers and printed 
reports, all of which must be studied and dassified. They are then distributed 
where they will be most useful. For example, the Comit 4 France-Am6rique 
issues each month a list of recently published French books recommended by a 
committee composed of such representative men as MM. Gabrid Hanotaux, 
Maurice Barr^s and Henri Bergson of the Acad 4 mie Frangdse. A supply of 
these lists is forwarded each month to the Division in New York and these are 
then sent out to those interested in the devdopment of French literature and its 
influence on the modern world. During the past year the Division has distributed 
to those specially interested in Italy various publications of the Library for Ameri¬ 
can Studies in Italy, both in Italian and English. The office staff has worked 
whole-heartedly in the campaign for the restoration of the Library of the Univer¬ 
sity of Louvain and has forwarded regularly to those who might be interested the 
publication entitled Oeime Internationale de Louvain, which is issued by the 
University and deals entirely with the plans for the restoration of that andent 
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institution of learning. Especial interest has been manifested in the number for 
December, 1921, which gives a detailed account of the laying of the corner-stone 
of the library together with the text of the speeches and a list of the names of 
the distinguished company. 

It is the established policy of the Division to try to keep important personal¬ 
ities in various lands informed as to influential expressions of opinion on foreign 
affairs made in this country. With this end in view a list of the names and 
addresses of over 500 persons eminent in their own countries is maintained at the 
Division headquarters. This year the list has been extended to include repre¬ 
sentatives of Germany and Austria. Among the expressions of American opin¬ 
ion circulated by the Division during the period under review were: Shall Our 
Government Cancel the War Loans to the Allies? by Justice John H. Clarke; The 
State of Our National Finances, by Edwin R. A. Seligman; Intelligence and Politics, 
by James T. Shotwell; Toward Higher Ground, by Nicholas Murray Butler and 
What of Germany, France and England? by Herbert Bayard Swope. That such 
pamphlets are carefully read is evidenced by the replies and criticisms that are 
received. If an article is widely read and discussed in this country, it is the 
judgment of the Division that it is of sufficient importance to be brought to the 
attention of representative personalities in other lands to be read and discussed 
by them. The Division assumes no responsibility for the contents of any books 
or articles so circulated save such as appear authoritatively over its own name. 

No small part of the time of the Assistant to the Director has been absorbed 
in making sympathetic response by personal interview or by correspondence to 
the scores of requests that come for aid, ranging all the way from those which are 
well considered and deserving to those that bear the remotest possible reference 
to work for international peace. It has been his task to make clear to these 
applicants that the Trustees of the Carnegie Endowment have now definitely 
adopted the policy of applying all the funds at their disposal to work under their 
own immediate direction, that the practice of making subventions to other per¬ 
sons, institutions and organizations, which was entered upon while building up 
the work of the Endowment, has been discontinued, and that all available funds 
are already heavily taxed to carry on the work organized under the three Divi¬ 
sions in the United States and in various parts of the world. 

,' Report has already been made upon the installation of collections of books 
sent to institutions in South America and in London, Paris, Peking, Rome and 
Zurich.* 

The collection sent to the Hibiya Library, Tokyo, wais officially presented, 
with appropriate ceremonies, on April i, 1921. The address on behalf of the 
Carnegie Endowment was made by Mr. Miyaoka, Special Correspondent of the 
Division at Tokyo; the gift was accepted on behalf of the dty by Baron Goto, 
Mayor of Tokyo, and the Deed of Gift was presented by Mr. Edward Bell, 
Chargfi d’Affaires of the Embassy of the United States at Tokyo. The formal 
lYear Book, 1920, p. 59; 1921, pp. 48, 53 , 69; X922, p. 57. 
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letter of acknowledgment of the books was unavoidably delayed and it was not 
until July 10, 1922, that it was received at the of&ce of the Division. This letter 
is an exquisite work of Japanese art, being inscribed in both Japanese and English 
on a silken scroll, which was encased in a paulownia box. The English version 
reads as follows: 

Tokyo, April i, 1921. 

I, the undersigned Mayor, have the honor to accept in behalf of the City of Tokyo a collec¬ 
tion of books on America donated by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace to the 
Hibiya Library. No better selection of books could have been made which would adequately 
indicate the measure of contribution made by the people of the United States of America toward 
the advancement of the world’s civilization. These books which so well interpret the thought, 
feelings and activities of that great people, will continually serve in the capital of Japan as the 
symbol of their good will and cordial friendship toward the people of this country; and, in accept¬ 
ing the donation, I wish to express the high appreciation on the part of the citizens of Tokyo of 
the generous and delicate action of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 

(sgd.) Baron Schimpei Goto, 

Mayor of Tokyo. 

Since the last report similar collections of books have been sent to the Uni¬ 
versity of Strasbourg, France, to the Royal University of Belgrade, Serbia, and 
to the University of Prague, Czechoslovakia. These collections have not yet 
been formally installed. Additional books have been sent during the period 
under review to the collections already established in Europe, Asia and South 
America. These books have been selected from the most recent publications, 
with a view to the special needs of the countries to which they are sent. It is the 
hope of the Division that these collections of books will be of material influence in 
promoting the growth of international friendship. It is evident that they are 
helping to satisfy a real need in other countries for accurate knowledge of America. 
This is shown, for example, in the following communication recently received by 
the Division from the director of the Library for American Studies in Italy, to 
which institution in Rome one of the collections of books was sent: 


Rome, Italy, 

January ii, 1923. 


Dear Mr. Haskell: 

The letter of which the enclosed is a copy has reached us since I last wrote you. It is repre¬ 
sentative of many that we received and as Dean Pound of the Harvard Law School is a man well 
known to your Trustees, and as President Butler is one of those implicated in the success achieved 
by this library, it will be a favor if you will submit Dean Pound’s letter to him, 

Yours very truly, ^ 

(^d.) H. Nelson Gay, 

Honorary Director, 

[Endosure] 


Law School of Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 


October 13, 1922. 


Dear Mr. Byrne: 

When I was in Rome last winter one of the things which attracted my notice particularly was 
the Liteiry for Amerkan Studies in Italy of which you were one of the founders. None of the 
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American institutions in Europe which I visited impressed me with its usefulness as much as this 
one. I found there Italian students from the University of Rome, Italian men of affairs and 
Italian scholars eagerly working with the apparatus of American books which the library provides, 
and really doing things. I also found American students in Rome availing themselves of the op¬ 
portunity not only to utilize a good library but to become acquainted with Italian students and 
Italian scholars whom they would hardly meet otherwise. Just because the institution has an 
immediate purpose other than to bring Americans and Italians together, namely, that of furnish¬ 
ing a library for American studies, it is a much more effective instrument for bringing Americans 
and Italians together than the conventional sort of thing. You ought to be proud of having helped 
to found such an institution, and you may be assured that it deserves all the support that any 
of us can give it. I should be rejoiced to do anything for the library that I could. 

Yours very truly, 

(sgd.) Roscoe Pound. 

In Paris, a new and permanent professorship of American history and 
institutions was established at the Sorbonne at the time that a collection of books 
was sent by the Division to that university. In London special interest in and 
enthusiasm for Anglo-American friendship was aroused by the plans for the cele¬ 
bration of the Pilgrim Fathers Tercentenary in 1920. A prominent English in¬ 
dustrialist, Sir George Watson, Bart., in December, 1919, made a gift of £20,000 
to endow a Chair of American History, Literature and Institutions which is the 
first chair of its kind established in Great Britain. It is unique in that it is at¬ 
tached to no one university, but is used for the general purpose of stimulating the 
study of America at all the British universities. The presentation by the Endow¬ 
ment to the University of London of a collection of books on the very subjects for 
the study of which the new Chair of American History had been endowed, was 
therefore peculiarly fitting and timely. 

The Director of the Division has accepted the invitation of the Trustees of 
the Watson Foundation to be the holder of the Watson Chair for the year 1923. 
The subject chosen is Building the American Nation. The first lecture is fixed 
for the Mansion House, London, and the subsequent lectures will probably be 
given at the Universities of Cambridge, Oxford, Cardiff, Manchester, Glasgow, 
St. Andrews and Leeds. 

While special collections of books have been sent to foreign lands as a con¬ 
tribution toward a more intelligent understanding of America, a similar work 
with regard to countries other than our own has been carried on in the United 
States through the International Mind Alcoves established in libraries in small 
communities throughout the United States. The Division sends to interested 
libraries a collection of about twenty authoritative books of a type suitable to 
interest the general reader dealing with the daily life, customs and foreign policies 
of other countries. These books form in each library the nucleus of an Inter¬ 
national Mind Alcove and are kept together in a separate collection. Once 
established, the Alcoves receive, at intervals of about three months, additional 
books of the same character. The only condition of the gift is that the librarian 
shall assure the Division of personal and active cooperation in bringing these 
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books to the attention of the community and shall encourage visitors to the 
library to read them. 

During the period under review twenty-two new International Mind Alcoves 
have been founded, as follows: 


Arizona: 

Carnegie Free Library 

Tucson 

Arkansas: 

Carnegie Library 

Eureka Springs 

Florida: 

Carnegie Library 

Bartow 

Georgia: 

Carnegie Free Library 

Albany 


Carnegie Library 

Rome 

Idaho: 

Carnegie Library 

Preston 


Wallace Public Library 

Wallace 

Indiana: 

Atlanta-Jackson Township Public Library Atlanta 


Attica Public Library 

Attica 

Illinois: 

Mercer Township Free Public Library 

Aledo 

Iowa: 

Carnegie Library 

Atlantic 


Algona Free Public Library 

Algona 

Kansas: 

Carnegie Public Library 

Kansas City 

Kentucky: 

Carnegie Library 

Middlesboro 

New York: 

Public Library 

Pleasantville 


Carnegie Public Library 

Schenectady 

North Carolina: 

Mountain Park School Library 

Park Mountain 

Ohio: 

Carnegie Library 

Athens 

Oklahoma: 

Carnegie Library 

Ardmore 

South Carolina: 

Timrod Library 

Summerville 

Texas: 

Carnegie Public Library 

Abilene 

Utah: 

Provo Public Library 

Provo 


The following books have been sent out since the last report: 

Red Dusk and (he Morrow Sir Paul Dukes 

Ambassador Morgenthau’s Story Henry Morgenthau 

Turkey, A World Problem of Today ' Talcott Williams 

Mysterious Japan Julian Street 

Wise Men from the East and from the West Abraham Mitrie Rihbany 

Democracy's International Law Jackson H. Ralston 

The New Latin America J. Warshaw 

Neighbors Henc^orth Owen Wister 

The Legacy of Greece Edited by R. W. Livingstone 

These books have been chosen to interest the general reader in the smaller com¬ 
munities of the country where literature of this kind is not easily available. 
The appreciative response from the librarians and the personal relations existing 
between them and the Division Assistant, who has charge of the work, may 
best be illustrated by the following extracts from letters received: 

Arkansas: 

Carnegie Library, Eureka Springs, December 14,1922. 

I am sending you by this post a copy of our daily paper containing notice of the books 
recently recdved by our library from your Diviaon. In addition to the notice I am follomug 
it by weeWy articles consisting of brief extracts from the books as I read them. I am engaged 
in an effort to make the library well known to everyone in the town and to enlist for it not only 
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a lively interest but a hearty affection. Not only for the library but on my own behalf I wish 
again to thank you for the books. Several of them I have been longing to see on our shelves 
but our income was too limited. I show the books to everyone who comes into the library. 

Georgia: 

Carnegie Free Library, Albany, January 9, 1923. 

Your letter of the 4th came yesterday and the splendid selection of books arrived today. 
It is a magnanimous gift for our small library and I wish I could impress upon you my appre¬ 
ciation of same. You know with our small appropriation and expenses very high, one does 
not have much of a fund for books of the nature of your gift—^as you well know popular fiction 
must be supplied. As soon as I have prepared the books and catalogued them I will cer¬ 
tainly publish a notice in our daily Herald. 

Illinois: 

Mercer Township Free Public Library, Aledo, December 2, 1922. 

The Board of Trustees, with myself, are very grateful to the Carnegie Endowment Fund 
for the excellent books just received with your kindly letter. The books arrived just right 
for Carnegie Week. They will be given a prominent place and the framed cards will attract 
attention. The books have already been doing that. We very much appreciate the offer 
to send more books and I feel sure you will make selections that will be very helpful to us. 

Kentucky: 

Carnegie Library, Middlesboro, January 23, 1923. 

The five additional books you sent us for our Alcove have been received. I assure you 
they are very much appreciated. We thank you for sending them. The books arc being 
read very much, some of them are out all the time. We have so many people in this moun¬ 
tain section that have very little literature in their homes. Our library means much to them. 

New Hampshire: 

Plaistow Public Library, Plaistow, November 2, 1922. 

The books mentioned in your letter are at hand and we wish to thank you most heartily 
for them. Our small library has so little money to spend that books of great value are indeed 
treasures. We are sincerely glad to receive them. 

Texas: 

Carnegie Public Library, Abilene, October 28, 1922. 

The splendid books came a few days ago. I think they are fine and books of this char¬ 
acter are always welcome in a small library. We will have the cards framed and place them 
with the books, thereby making quite an attractive Alcove. I am enclosing a clipping from 
our local paper. 

Utah: 

Provo Public Library, Provo, November 2, 1922. 

We received the International Mind Alcove books a short time ago and feel that they 
will prove a valuable addition to our library. At present we have them placed on a prom¬ 
inent shelf in the library where they will remain until after Armistice Day. Then they will 
be placed in the comer which has been reserved for them. Enclosed you will find a clipping 
from the local press. It is taken from the Prmo Post of October 31st. Thanking you again 
for the contribution and assuring you that we shall be glad to draw the attention of the public 
to them, I am, etc. 
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Mr. Carnegie’s father, a weaver In Dunfermline, formed the first circulating 
library in that town, when the books were carried in aprons and coal scuttles from 
reader to reader. Mr. Carnegie has said: “The treasures of the world which 
books contain were opened to me at the right moment. The fundamental 
advantage of a libreiry is that it gives nothing for nothing. Knowledge must be 
acquired. There is no escape ... I followed my father in library founding 
uiiknowij^ly—I am tempted almost to say providentially—^and it has been a 
source of intense satisfaction to me.” ^ The wise distribution of books to libraries 
where they are needed and appreciated seems to the Director to be unquestionably 
in line with the work in which Mr. Carnegie was so deeply interested. 

In Europe 

The modest and inconspicuous offices of the European Bureau, headquarters 
of the Division abroad, at 24 rue Pierre Curie, Paris, admirably served their 
purpose before and during the War. Since the Armistice, however, the Endow¬ 
ment has increased its connections and its activities In Europe to such an es±ent 
that more commodious and better situated quarters have become a necessity. 
Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, President of the European organization of the 
Division, investigated housing conditions in Paris and upon his report and 
recommendation the Trustees at their meeting on December 8, 1922, authorized 
the purchase of the dignified XVIII Century hotel located at No. 173 Boulevard 
St.-Cjermain. The contract for purchase was signed in Paris on December 12, 
1922, Messrs. Coudert Brothers acting for the Endowment. The building was 
acquired on exceedingly favorable terms owing to economic conditions abroad 
and to the favorable rate of exchange. It is so placed as to serve the needs of an 
important international institution. Situated on the left bank of the Seine, it 
stands at the widest point of the famous Boulevard St.-Germain, between the 
rue Sts.-P 4 res and the Church St.-Germain des Prfes, near the foreign embasaes 
and not far distant from the Senate, the Chamber of Deputies, the Institut de 
France and the great galleries of the Luxembourg and the Louvre. Its fine 
XVIII Century fagade rises to a height of seventy feet. The frontage on the 
boulevard is about fifty-five feet, while the depth of the lot is one hundred feet. 
A large court gives light and air to the spacious rooms decorated in the style of 
Louis XV. All modem conveniences, including central heating, devator, 
electric light and modem plumbing have been recently installed. The buildic® 
contains fifty-five rooms, large and small, admirably adapted for meeting-rooms 
and offices. There is a terrace on the roof with sanded paths and shrubs from 
which a superb view of Paris and the Seine may be obtained. The new home of 
the Endowment in Europe will provdde quarters for the work of the Diviaon 
of Intercourse and Education and for the Conciliation Internationale, as well as 
for such work as the other Divisions of the Endowment see fit to develop and 

^ Auteibioijrattty of Andrew Carnegie (Boston and New York, 1920), p. 47. 
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build up there. It will, moreover, serve as a center for Americans interested in 
the work of the Endowment. 

During the period under review the activities of the European Bureau, 
described in former reports, have been carried forward with sincere devotion. 
Mile. Amdot, the faithful librarian of the FrM^ric Passy Library (now situated 
in an apartment adjoining the offices at 24 rue Pierre Curie), has been most helpful 
to readers who wish to avail themselves of the invaluable collection of books 
upon international subjects over which she presides. Mile. Peylade, Secretary 
General of the European Bureau, assisted by Mme. Perreux (nee Sals) has had 
charge of the accounts and correspondence and has extended the welcome of the 
Bureau to visiting foreigners, while M. Prudhommeaux has supervised and edited 
the reports. The field of activity has been much enlarged by the work involved 
in the reconstruction at Rheims and at Fargniers as well as in the details connected 
with the selection, purchase and furnishing of the new headquarters in Paris. 
All of these duties have been cheerfully and efficiently performed to the complete 
satisfaction of the Director. Especial attention has been given to informing 
public opinion through every possible means. M. Justin Godart, Vice-President 
of the European organization, has represented actively in the Chamber of Depu¬ 
ties the principles which the President, Baron d’Estoumelles de Constant, never 
ceases to drfend in the Senate. 

The importance of a better understanding between France and the demo¬ 
cratic elements of a new Germany assumed, during the period under review, so 
great significance, that on February 15, 1922, at the request of Baron d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant, M. Henri Lichtenberger, professor of German literature at 
the Sorbonne, made a visit to Berlin in order to ascertain as accurately as possible 
the state of German public opinion. As a result of contacts made during that 
visit, a conference was held at the European Bureau, with the approval of French 
officials, between groups of representative Frenchmen and Germans, This con¬ 
ference led to the establishment at the European Bureau of a Division for Rela¬ 
tions with Germany, in charge of Professor Lichtenberger, who corresponds with 
individuals in Germany and Central Europe and holds regular meetings each 
week for discussion. He has for collaborators a number of eminent Germans. 
Mention is made on a later page of Herr von Gerlach of Berlin. A word should 
be said of Professor F. W. Foerster whose book, now appearing in French transla¬ 
tion, Mes Combats i VAssaut iu MiUtarisme et io VImp&riaUsme Allemands, has 
recently attracted wide attention as one of the most outstanding condemnations 
of the policy followed by the German Empire during the last generation. Pro¬ 
fessor Foerster is known throughout the world not only for his philosophical 
worlra but for his life which has been the courageous translation of his philosophy 
into deeds. The part he played during the War in the University of Munich is 
well known. Professor Foerster, who is now at the University of Zurich, has 
entered into whole-hearted cooperation with the new Division for Relations with 
Germany as have also Herr von Breitscheid, member of the Reichstag, Count von 
Kessler and Herr Hans Wehberg. It is a gratification to record that Professor 
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Lichtenberger has selected as his assistant in his work, M. Paul d’Estournelles de 
Constant, son of the President of the European organization. 

It would be impossible to enumerate all the ways in which the European 
Bureau works in close cooperation with the offices of the Division in New York, 
When a distinguished foreigner is to visit the United States, at the invi-tation of 
the Endowment or of any other organization, such as the American Bar Associa¬ 
tion or the France-America Society, the Director can always count upon the effec¬ 
tive cooperation of the European Bureau in making the preparatory arrangements. 
Through the European Bureau the Director receives regularly important editorials 
and comments in the French press upon matters of international interest. Dur¬ 
ing the period under review the European Bureau installed in the libraries of 
the ocean liners of the Compagnie Transatlantique copies in both French and 
English of the books. The American As He Is and America and Her Proilems for 
the use of voyagers traveling between France and the United States. All ap¬ 
peals for help or cooperation in Europe received at the offices of the Dmsion are 
referred at once to Baron d’Estournelles de Constant for attention and reply. 

No report of the work of the European Bureau is complete without reference 
to the remarkable series of letters begun by Baron d’Estoumelles de Constant 
before the AYar and still continued. These very intimate and personal letters are 
of such significance and value that those received up to the present time have 
been bound in permanent form and will be preserved for future generations as an 
invaluable and inimitable record. 

The financial report of the European Bureau, verified by the auditor, M. 
Th 4 odore Ruyssen, shows the following expenditures for the work of the Division 
of Intercourse and Education during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922; 


Administration expenses, induding salaries, dericad assist¬ 
ance, publications, printing and postage. 

Subventions.. . 

Miscdlaneous expenses at bank. 


Francs 

98,016.35 

71,746.90 

94.62 


Total 


169,857.87 


Advisory Council in Europe 

There has been no meeting of the Advisory Council in Europe during the 
period under review owing to the unsettled political conditions. Replies to the 
invitations to membership on the Advisory Council sent out in accordance trith 
the action of the Executive Committee of the Carnegie Endowment at its meeting 
on February 14, 1922,^ have been received, as follows: 

Austria: 

Couni Albert von Mmsdorff to the Director 

Vienna, March 20,1922. 
Sir: 

I have the honor to acknoivledge receipt of your letter of February, 1922, by which you kindly 
invite me to accept membership on the Advisory Council in Europe of the Division of Intercourse 

^Year Boc^, 1922, p, 60. 
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and Education of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. I accept with greatest 
pleasure the membership so courteously offered to me and consider it a great honor conferred 
upon me. 

I shall feel proud and happy to belong to the Advisory Council in Europe and to enter into 
close connection and to be associated in a humble way with the work of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, for which I have long felt the highest admiration. 

I am deeply convinced that now more than ever—considering the sad condition of my country 
and of Europe at large—it is most important that all men of good-will should unite in their efforts 
for the cause of international peace, reconciliation and reconstruction. 

Permit me to express my best thanks to you, Sir, and to beg you to submit to the Trustees 
and their Executive Committee the expression of my deepest and respectful gratitude. 

I have the honor to be. 

Yours faithfully, 

(sgd.) Albert Mensdorff. 


Professor Joseph Redlich to the Director 

Boston, February 27, 1922. 

Dear President Butler: 

In reply to your letter of November 21,1922, which I received today I beg you to accept my 
best thanks for your kind mvitation to be henceforward a member of the European Advisory 
Council of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace in the Division of Intercourse and 
Education. I accept this invitation, which I consider a great honor, with pleasure, as I already 
expressed to my friend Baron d’Estoumelles de Constant in Paris, when I visited him there in 
December last. I shall be very much pleased if I can in connection with the Endowment do 
some more good work for the great and good cause of international peace. 

I am to go from this city to Washington but I hope to stay two days in New York next 
week and perhaps two days more over next week, before my return to Europe, which will take 
place on March 18. 

Yours very sincerely, 

(sgd.) Joseph Redlich. 

Belgium: 

Monsignor Simon Deploige to the Director 

Louvain, le 21 mars 1922. 

Cher Directeur: 

J'ai rhonneur de vous accuser reception de votre aumable lettre du 21 f^vrier 1922 par 
laquelle vous voulez bien m’offrir de devenir membre du Conseil consultatif du Centre europ4en 
de la Dotation Carnegie. 

Votre invitation est trop flatteuse pour que je ne me sente pas tr^ honors de votre de¬ 
marche. Je viens done k la fois vous exprimer ma sincere gratitude et vous faire part de mon accep¬ 
tation. II m*est particulierement agr^able de penser que c^est sous votre haute direction qu*il me 
sera donn6 d'apporter mon modeste concours k la grande oeuvre de la paix intemationale, 

Veuillez, cher Directeur, avec Tassurance de mon cordial d6vouement, agrte Texpression de 
ma conrideration la plus distingu^e. 

(sgd.) Simon Deploige. 


Honorable Paul Hymans to the Director 

Bruxelles, le 20 mars 1922. 

Cher Monsieur; 

Je sms txks hoiwe d*avoir itk inscrit parmi les Membres du Conseil consultatif du Centre 
am)p4en de la Dotation Carnegie. 
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Je vous remercie de la lettre aimable et flatteuse par laquelle vous me faites part de ce t^moig- 
nage d’estime et de confiance et il me sera agreable de contribuer par mes efforts, au succ^ de cette 
grande et noble entreprise. 

Je conserve un souvenir tr^ pr^cieux de la visite que je vous fis autrefois, au d^but de la 
guerre, k la Columbia University ainsi que des si agr^ables moments que j'ai passes chez moi en 
votre compagnie, lors de votre dernier voyage k Bruxelles. 

Croyez, cher Monsieur, k Texpression de mes sentiments bien sympathiques et d6vou6s. 

(sgd.) Paul Hymans. 

China: 

Honorable Wellington Koo to the Director 

Washington, February 27, 1922, 
Sir: 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 21st instant inviting me, on behalf of 
the Trustees and by the authority of their Executive Committee, to accept membership on the 
Advisory Council in Europe of the Division of Intercourse and Education of the Carnegie Endow¬ 
ment for International Peace. 

I have been following with interest and admiration the excellent work which the Carnegie 
Endowment has been doing in the past years for the cause of international peace and good-wilL 
I therefore highly appreciate the honor which you now confer on me in inviting me to be a member 
of the Advisory Council in Europe of the Division of Intercourse and Education, of which you are 
the able and distinguished Director. I shall deem it a privilege and a pleasure to serve on the said 
Council. 

As I expect to sail for Europe this week, my future address will be Chinese Legation, 49 Port¬ 
land Place, London. 

Yours respectfully, 

(sgd.) Wellington Koo. 

Czechoslovakia: 

Honorable E, Benes to the Director 

Prague, April 4, 1922. 

Dear Sir: 

I am acknowledging your kind letter of February 21 by which you invite me on behalf of the 
Trustees and by the authority of their Executive Committee to accept membership on the Advisory 
Council in Europe of the Division of Intercourse and Education of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. I am very touched by this attention which I am gladly accepting. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Sincerely yours, 

(sgd.) Dr. E. BeneS. 

England: 

Sir William J. CoUms to the Director 

London, March 10,1922. 

Deair Dr, Murray Butler: 

I beg to thank you for your letter of February 21, just received, inviting me to accept the 
honor of being appointed a member of the Advisory Council in Europe of the Carnegie Endowment 
(Division of Intercourse and Education). 

I had the pleasure of attending on one occasion, as deputy for Lord Weardale, a meeting of 
the Centre europ^en at 24 Rue Pierre Curie, Paris, and I shall be very pleased to accept the honor 
of appointment as a member of the Counch. 

Wth very kind regards, believe me to be, 

Sincerely yours, 


(sgd.) W. J. CCMLtINS* 
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Sir Henry E. Duke to the Director 

London, March i8, 1922. 

Dear Doctor Butler; 

I regard it as a high honor to have received from you the cordial invitation you have sent m< 
to accept membership on the Advisory Council in Europe of the Division of Intercourse and Edu¬ 
cation of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 

By the same post with your kind letter I received an intimation of its purport from Barer 
d’Estournelles de Constant. 

I fear I may not be of as much use to the foundation as a member of the Advisory Council ir 
Europe as I should wish were possible to me. But I have conceived a high estimate of the possi 
bilities for the common welfare which are inherent in the scheme of the Carnegie Endowment, anc 
you may rely that I shall gladly render any service I can in the great interests which the Endow 
ment is destined to serve. 

With cordial esteem, I have the honor to be, 

Yours sincerely, 

(sgd.) Henry Edward Duke. 


Sir Samuel John Gurney Hoare to the Director 


London, March 17, 1922. 


Dear Sir; 

I write to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of February 21, in which you invite m( 
to become a member of the Advisory Council in Europe of the Carnegie Endowment. I write t< 
thank you for the invitation and to express my willingness to accept it. I regard it as a privilegi 
and an honor to be associated in this way with the great work that the Carnegie Endowment i 
doing for the cause of peace. 

Yours faithfully, 


(sgd.) Samuel Hoare. 


Germany: 


Honorable Hellmut von Gerlach to the Director 


Berlin, March 30,1922, 

Dear Sir: 

Your letter of the 7th was sent me from Paris. I feel honored and happy to be invited 
member of the Advisory Council in Europe. Needless to say that I accept from all my hear 
and will do my best to work in the direction of the high human and humanitarian ideas of th 
Carnegie Endowment. 

The most urgent task seems to me the betterment of the Franco-German relations. Fc 
that purpose I proposed at the first sitting in Paris the help of the Carnegie Endowment for th 
spreading of a small tract in Germany. I hope it will be granted. If the tract I recommended t 
the Baron d’Estournelles is delivered to all German schoolmasters, it could do a great deal of gooc 
Our first object must be the youth. And the youth can best be influenced by the teachers. 

I beg your pardon for my most imperfect English. Fortunately I speak much better Frencl 
therefore the intercourse with Paris will be easy. 

Faithfully yours, 

(sgd,) Hellmut von Gerlach, 

Greece: 

Honorable Eleutherios Venizelos to the Director 


Off Costa Rica, January 16,1922. 

My dear Prerident Butler: 

On the eve of my departure from Los Angeles your letter reached me, and I have to thar 
you for the symjathetic appreciation of my heritarion in accepting the honor extended to me t 
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the Carne^e Endowment. After further consideration, and particularly in view of what you 
write in connection with the report on the Balkan wars, I agree with you that in the interests of 
world cooperation in the future it is well to regard prewar differences as dead issues and to join 
hands in meeting the problems which yet confront a troubled world. In these circumstances I 
am pleased and honored in placing my services at the disposal of the Carnegie Endowment, 
and would ask you to renew to them the expresaon of my deep appreciation and thanks. 

Sincerely yours, 

(sgd.) E. K. Venizelos. 


Italy: 

Under date of April 21, 1922, the Director was advised by the European Bureau at Paris that 
Baron d'Estoumelles de Constant had received an acceptance of the invitation to membership on the 
Advisory Council from Signor Francesco Ruffini, Senate, Rome, 


Japan: 

Honorable Minoru Oka to the Director 

Tokyo, August 22, 1922. 

Dr. Butler: 

1 beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of last April informing me of the resolution ap¬ 
proved by the Executive Committee of your institution to honor me with membership on the Ad¬ 
visory Council in Europe of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. It is to my great 
honor to hereby express my profound appreciation of the appointment. 

A journey in the country prevented me from writing you earlier, which I hope you will be 
generous enough to excuse. 

Respectfully yours, 

(sgd.) Minoru Oka. 


Norway: 

Honorable Fridtjof Nansen to the Director 

Lysaeer, March 25,1922. 
Sir: 

I beg you to accept and to convey to the Trustees of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter¬ 
national Peace my warmest thanks for the great honor shown me in proposing to elect me a member 
of the Advisory Council in Europe of the Diviaon of Intercourse and Education of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 

I need not say how deeply I appreciate the testimony of confidence which your invitation 
evinces and how proud I would be to accept it. Certainly I would not he^tate if I could only feel 
sure that 1 should be able to fulfill the duties which this important position carries with it, I feel 
bound to point out that I am now engaged in several international and other undertakings, besides 
my scientific work, etc., and I am really therefore overwhelmed with work which occupies all my 
time. I am consequently afraid that I could not bind myself to attend meetings except when it 
would not clash with the work which I have already pledged myself to do. 

I am afraid that this reservation would not be in accordance with your arrangements, and that 
you would prefer to elect a member who was in a better portion to perform his duties. Delighted 
as I should be to accept the honor which you offer me, I feel that it is only right to leave the matter 
in your hands. 

Yours faithfully, 

(^<L) Fridtjof Nansen. 
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Lysaker, April 25, 1922. 
Sir: 

Please accept my best thanks for your kind letter of April 8. In view of what you explain 
r^arding the duties involved in membership of the Advisory Council in Europe of the Division of 
Intercourse and Education of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, I can only say that 
I shall be proud to accept the honor which you have been good enough to offer me. 

Believe me to be, 

Yours sincerely, 

(sgd.) Fridtjof Nansen. 

In Memoriam 

The Division has sustained a severe loss in the death of three of the members 
of the Advisory Council in Europe: the Rt. Hon. Thomas Burt of England on 
April 13, 1922, M. August Houzeau de Lehaie of Belgium on May 20, 1922, and 
M. Ernest Solvay of Belgium on May 26, 1922. The Executive Committee of 
the Trustees of the Carnegie Endowment has placed on record an expression of 
its sorrow at the loss of these distii^ished colleagues and an appropriate ex¬ 
pression of sympathy has been tendered to the bereaved families. 

Work in Europe 
Interparliamentary Union 

The Twentieth Conference of the Interparliamentary Union was held on 
August 28,29 and 30,1922, at Vienna, upon the invitation of the Austrian Group 
of the Interparliamentary Union. Twenty-four nations were represented by 
delegates, the largest number ever participating at any conference of the Union. 
The Chilean delegation constituted the first representation of a South American 
republic at a meeting of the Union. The United States was represented by 
several senators and the Executive Secretary of the American Group. 

The Interparliamentary Union, under the supervision of its Secretary 
General, Dr. Christian L. Lange, may be likened to a debating club of a high 
order on international questions, able to develop well-informed and enlightened 
public opinion in the several parliaments and working for the internationalization 
of such public opinion through a frank exchange of ideas as little fettered as 
posable by political and party considerations. Its official organ is the BulUtin 
Inierparliamentaire issued bimonthly. 

In order that the American Group might be suitably represented the Endow¬ 
ment made an allotment of $7,500 to assist in defraying the expenses of the 
American delegates. There has also been granted during the year under review 
$1,000 to the American Group in support of its work. 

International Arbitration League 

'Ihe work of the International Arbitration League has been carried on along 
the same lines as formerly, both on the public platform and through the publica¬ 
tion of the L^:gue, the Arbitrator. The secretary attended the International 
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Peace Congress at Luxembourg and the first Conference of the Internationat 
League of Youth at Copenhagen. The Rt. Hon. C. W. Bowermann, M. P., 
has succeeded to the presidency of the League which was made vacant by the 
death of the Rt. Hon. Thomas Burt, president since 1882, 

A subvention of $i,ooo for the fiscal year just ended was granted by the 
Endowment. This subvention, which continues a personal gift originally made 
by Mr. Carnegie, insures an additional income of equal amount from another 
source. 

Special Correspondents 

The task of the Special Correspondents of the Division has never been more 
important than at present. It is hard to overestimate the value of reports from 
foreign countries which keep the Director in close contact with movements of 
public opinion and the motives governing such movements in this period of ex¬ 
ceptional ministerial crises and of shifting popular sentiment. Nothing con¬ 
tributes more vitally to the formation of an enlightened public opinion than the 
observations and deductions of men imbued with the international mind yet 
keenly and sympathetically alive to the problems confronting their respective 
countries. The reports of the Special Correspondents are often too confidential 
to reach the public press but their indirect influence through the individual 
Trustees to whom they are regularly sent is of unquestioned significance. 

Sir William J. Collins, Correspondent of the Division in London, has con¬ 
tinued his thoughtful and informing reports on conditions within the British 
Empire and upon its foreign relations, and renders constant and helpful personal 
service. 

Mr. Edoardo Giretti, Correspondent of the Division, formerly at Rome as 
Deputy of the Italian Parliament and now residing in Bricherasio, has sent most 
interesting personal observations and comments upon Itailian foreign relations as 
well as upon the extraordinary situation brought about in Italy by the Fasdsti 
movement. 

Mr. Christian L. Lange, Correspondent of the Division at Geneva, has re¬ 
ported in detail upon the Third Assembly of the League of Nations and has com¬ 
municated important conclusions arrived at through conversations with repre¬ 
sentatives of nations from all over the world. Mr. Lange is the Secretary 
General of the Interparliamentary Union. 

Mr, T, Miyoaka, Correspondent of the Division at Tokyo, has written 
regularly in reference to the domestic as well as the foreign policies of Japan. 
Mr. Miyaoka is most helpful in offering hospitality to visiting Americans, often 
arranging elaborate programs of entertainment, giving the visitors opportunity 
to meet distinguished representatives of the social and political life of Japan. 
Further reference to Mr. Miyaoka's work will be found in this report under 
the heading, Relations with Japan and the Orient'^^ 

^ Infra, p. 77. 
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Mr. Otfried Nippold, Correspondent of the Division formerly at Berne, is 
now residing in the Saar Basin where he presides as chief justice over the Court 
representing the Council of the League of Nations in accordance with the terms 
of Article 50 of the Treaty of Peace with Germany. This gives him an unusual 
opportunity to observe and to judge impartially the attitude maintained by Ger¬ 
mans and Frenchmen in the contacts of their daily life. His comments which 
arise from these observations and his reports upon conditions in the Saar are highly 
instructive. 

Mr. Hellmut von Gerlach of Berlin has been appointed in Germany in place 
of the former German representative of the Division whose services were ended 
upon the outbreak of war. Reference has already been made to the work under¬ 
taken by the European Bureau to bridge over with friendliness and understanding 
the great gulf existing in the relations between the German and French nations. 
In the development of this work Mr. Hellmut von Gerlach, the well-known 
editor of Die Welt am Montag, has cordially cooperated. Mr. von Gerlach studied 
law in Geneva, Strasbourg, Leipzig and Berlin but at the age of thirty definitely 
devoted himself to journalism. He was a member of the Reichstag from 1903 to 
1906 and after the War was Under Secretary in the Ministry of the Interior for a 
short period. For the last fifteen years he has been editor of Die Welt am Montag, 
through whose columns he has steadfastly opposed German militarism. Since 
his appointment as Special Correspondent of the Division on July 1, 1922, 
he has rendered regular detailed reports upon conditions in Germany which have 
been very enlightening. 

The Director is glad to record his appreciation of the valuable contribution 
of these Correspondents to the work of international understanding which it is the 
purpose of the Division to carry forward. 

Institute of International Education 

The work of the Division in the academic educational field is carried on 
through the Institute of International Education. This branch of the Division 
is in touch with educational institutions throughout the world. In its offices are 
to be found the catalogues of every university and college in the United States 
and in foreign countries so far as it has been possible to obtain them, as well as 
statistics concerning foreign students in the United States, their number, the 
courses they are pursuing eind the institutions in which they are placed. The 
offices of the Institute are constantly visited by American students intending to 
go to foreign countries and by foreign students who have come to study in this 
country. These visitors are always welcomed and advised in every possible way. 
Help of this kind is also given through correspondence. 

Twice during the year a bulletin is sent out to American educational institu¬ 
tions calling to their attention the foreign professors who would be glad to come to 
the United States to lecture and teach. This bulletin gives the name and address 
of each professor, the subjects to be treated, the institution from which he, or she, 
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will come, the possible length of stay in. the United States, the degree of ability 
to speak English and all other necessary information. From this list the Ameri¬ 
can institutions can select a visiting professor, if one is desired, and the Institute 
takes pleasure in facilitating the communications and arrangements entered into 
between such a professor and the authorities of the institution to which he may 
be invited. A similar sei'vice is performed for American professors going to for¬ 
eign countries and in particular for American professors who wish to spend their 
sabbatical leave lecturing or teaching abroad. Grants for the traveling expenses 
of professors on sabbatical leave have been made during the period under review 
as follows: 


Professors 

selected 

Institutions in 
which they teach 

Institutions or 
countries to 
which they go 

Subjects 

William Braun 

Barnard College, 
Columbia University 

University of Zurich 

American 

Literature 

P. L. Buck 

University of 

Nebraska 

Baroda, India 

Literature 

I. J. Cox 

Northwestern 

University 

Latin America 

History 

Edith Fahnestock 

Vassar College 

International Institute, 
Madrid 

English 

John D. Fitz-Gerald 

University of 

Illinois 

University of Madrid 

American 

Literature 

John Frazer 

University of 
Pennsylvania 

France 

Applied 

Science 

H. H. Gowen 

University of 

Washington 

Japan 

History 

H. D. Gray 

Stanford University 

England 

Literature 

Walton H. Hamilton 

Amherst 

Oxford and Manchester, 
England 

France 

Economics 

A. D. T. Hamlin 

Columbia University 

Art 

E. De Margerie 

University of 

Strasbourg 

7 Universities in 

United States 

Applied 

Science 

W. A. McCall 

Teachers College, 
Columbia University 

Universities of Peking 
and Nanking 

Methods in 
Educational 
Research 

Dana C. Munro 

Princeton University 

Constantinople 
and Jerusdem 

History 

M, B. Pillsbury 

Univeraty of 

Michigan 

The Sorbonne 

Psychology 

George R. Twiss 

Ohio State University 

China, National Asso¬ 
ciation for Promotion 
of Education 

Educational 

Research 

W. Westergaard 

Pomona College 

University of 

Christiania 

American 
History and 
Institutions 

The Institute 

receives and entertains individual educators 

as well as edu- 


cational commissions sent by foreign govenunents to study conditions in the 
United States, often inviting them to meet groups of American educators and to 
present their views on education and the objects for which they have come to 
this country. The Institute also frequently organizes their itineraries and 
prepares for their reception in different parts of the United States, thus enabling 
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the visitors to avoid duplication of observation and to see the really typical and 
important educational activities of the country. Many expressions of appre¬ 
ciation have been received from foreigners who have been thus served. 

The Institute was much interested in arranging the itinerary of three Oxford 
m en who were sent by the Oxford Union Debating Society in response to the 
invitation of the debating team of Bates College. These young men visited and 
debated at Bates College, Swarthmore College. Columbia University, Yale Uni¬ 
versity, Harvard University, Princeton University and the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. The Oxford team was everywhere received with great enthusiasm and 
greeted by large audiences at every debate. 

Many American students are selected to receive fellowships abroad and 
foreign students are selected to receive fellowships in American institutions by 
representatives of the Institute. The chief of the Division of Scholarships and 
Fellowships went to Europe during the period under review and selected thirty- 
three French boura 4 res, two Spanish boursi^res and aided in the selection of 
five Czechoslovak boursiferes to come to American colleges. The credentials 
of American applicants for the fellowships in French lyctes were evaluated and 
nine successful candidates were selected. The Institute has been able to secure 
scholarships for Poles, Armenians, Russians, Finns, Canadians, Italians and for 
students of various other nationalities. Two young French women were provided 
with scholarships to study in American library schools. 

Dur ing the summer of 1922 three groups of students were conducted to 
France under the joint auspices of the Institute and the F6d6ration de I’Alliance 
Franjaise, to Scctndinavia under the joint auspices of the Institute and the 
American Scandinavian Foundation, and to Great Britain under the joint aus¬ 
pices of the Institute and the English-Speaking Union. 

Appeals have been made to the Institute by the universities of Poland, 
Lithuania and other countries, including an appeal from the President of the 
College of the Far Eastern Republic at Vladivostok, Siberia, for current books 
and periodicals of which they have been completely deprived since I 9 I 4 - The 
Institute was kindly allowed by the IMrary Journal to place in that journal an 
appeal with a printed list of the books desired. Provision was also made by the 
Smithsonian Institution to ship free of charge the books contributed in response 
to this appeal. The President of the College of the Far Eastern Republic in a 
letter recently received rejoices in the receipt of 300 volumes sent through the 
Smithsonian Institution besides about 100 books sent direct by various insti¬ 
tutions and persons. 

Reference was made in the last report to the difficulties experienced by foreign 
students upon their arrival in this country because of the immigration law, many 
being detained at Ellis Island for deportation because the quota from their country 
had been filled. The director of the Institute took up the matter with Com- 
mistioner Tod, in charge at Ellis Island, and an agreement has been reached by 
whidi students who arrive after the quota of immigrants from their respective 
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countries has been filled will be paroled in the care of the director of the Institute 
until their cases have been finally passed upon. In addition to this the Institute 
has informed the educational authorities in foreign countries of the vital necessity 
of furnishing official credentials to students coming to the United States. The 
Institute keeps in touch with colleges and universities in the United States who 
are expecting foreign students to arrive and facilitates in every possible way the 
entrance of such students into this country. 

The activities of the Spanish Bureau have increased greatly during the past 
year. A circulating library of 300 volumes was opened to members of the Insti- 
tuto de las Espafias in October and five collections of lantern slides showing views 
of Spain have been prepared for the use of schools and college clubs affiliated with 
the Institute. The membership on December 30, 1922, was 240. 

In addition to Syllabus XIII published May, 1922, for the International Re¬ 
lations Clubs the following publications were issued during the year: 

Third Annual Report 

Notes and News on International Educational Affairs 
A Bibliography on the United States for Foreign Students 
A Report on Education in China, by Paul Monroe 


International Relations Clubs 


There are now 79 International Relations Clubs established for the non-parti¬ 
san study of international problems in the smaller non-urban colleges in the less 
traveled parts of the country where the cooperation of the Institute, the reading 
matter and lecturers sent are keenly appreciated and where student activities are 
relatively few in number. Since the last report sixteen clubs have been discon¬ 
tinued owing to lack of proper leadership and interest in their respective colleges. 
Ten new dubs have been formed as follows: 


Georgia: 

Kentucky: 

Louisiana: 

Michigan: 

Mississippi: 

New Hampshire: 

Ohio: 

Pennsylvania: 

Texas: 


Shorter College 
Georgetown College 
Sophie Newcomb Collie 
Albion College 
Mississippi Normal Collie 
Dartmouth College 
Marietta College 
Temple University 
El Paso Junior College 
Trinity Collie 


Rome 

Georgetown 

New Orleans 

Albion 

Hattiesburg 

Hanover 

Marietta 

Philadelphia 

El Paso 

Waxahachie 


The secretary for the dubs has visited dubs in New Hampshire, Massachu¬ 
setts, Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Illinois, Wisconsin, Oklahoma and Texas 
to establish personal contact with the faculty advisers and students. 

The political and economic disturbances in Europe have furnished two major 
points upon which the attention of the dubs has been concentrated, viz,, the Near 
East with the Lausarme Conf«'ence and the question of the interallied debts and 
reparation. Some of the dubs have continued to study Far Eastern affairs and 
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the problems of the Pacific while a few have discussed Latin America and current 
political happenings abroad. 

The following books have been sent out to the clubs: 

Russia, Today and Tomorrow Paul Milliukov 

Japanese American Relations I. Tokutomi 

Introduction to World Politics Herbert Adams Gibbons 

Introduction to the Study of World Organizations Pitman B. Potter 
Commercial Policy in War-time and After W. S. Culbertson 
New Constitutions of Europe McBain and Rogers 

French PubUc Finance Harvey E. Fisk 

British Public Finance Harvey E. Fisk 

These have been supplemented by a series of Foreign Office Handbooks on 
Mohammedan History, Turkey in Asia, Zionism, Syria and Palestine and 
Anatolia, by a map of Asia Minor, Syria and Mesopotamia and by the publications 
of the American Association for International Conciliation. 

In addition, the special series of the Reconstruction Numbers of the Man¬ 
chester Guardian Commercial edited by John Maynard Keynes and dealing with 
the financial and economic reconstruction of Europe has been distributed. 

The Institute has caused to be prepared and has distributed to the clubs 
the following syllabus: 

XIII. The Economic Situation in Europe, by Faith Moors Williams, for¬ 
merly of the Division of Analysis and Research of the Federal Reserve 
Board 


The speakers who have been sent by the Institute to address the clubs are: 


Professor C. C. AUin 
Professor Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Dr. L. S. Joshi 


Professor Robert J. Kemer 
Baron S. A. Korff 

Mr. R. P. Lane 

Mr. M. Mahmood 

Professor Lindsay Rogers 


University of Michigan 
Princeton University 
Exchange Professor at the Univer¬ 
sity of Nebraska from Baroda 
College, Bombay, India 
University of Missouri 
Formerly of University of Helsing¬ 
fors, Finland 

European Director of the Junior Red 
Cross 

First Student-President of the Ox¬ 
ford International Assembly 
Columbia University 


Relations with Japan and the Orient 

At the close of the Conference on the Limitation of Armament at Washington, 
two distinguished Japanese passed through California on their return to Japan. 
The^ were Admiral Baron Kato, now Premier of Japan, who headed the Japanese 
dd^tion to the Conference and Mr. Masanao Hanihara, a member of that 
delegation, who became one of the chief delegates when iU health caused Baron 
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Shidehara to discontinue his duties. Their passage through California offered an 
unusual opportunity for the people of that State to learn at first hand the Japanese 
view of the Conference and to extend to these distinguished gentlemen American 
hospitality. In cooperation with the Division, the Japan Society of California 
on February 20, 1922, gave a banquet in their honor at the Fairmont Hotel in 
San Francisco, about two hundred and fifty representative men and women guests 
being present. The press throughout the State of California was well represented 
and the friendly, interesting and instructive addresses delivered by the Japanese 
delegates upon their impressions and experiences at the Washington Conference 
were widely reported. Hon. Francis B. Loomis, former Secretary of State of 
the United States, presided, the speakers of the evening, in addition to the 
Japanese guests of honor, being Admiral Shoemaker, U. S. N., Mr. John Hays 
Hammond, Mr. Peter Dunne and Captain Perigord, formerly of the French 
army. The speeches were of the highest order and the spirit of international 
good-will which prevailed was serious and sincere. This banquet acquires special 
interest in view of the fact that Mr. Hanihara has now been appointed Japanese 
Ambassador to the United States. 

It seems evident that the government and the people of Japan have been 
satisfied and relieved by the results of the Washington Conference and believe 
that the possibility of development of acute ill feeling between the two countries 
is practically eliminated. There is an evident desire on the part of the Japanese 
people that their government should carry out in good faith even to the smallest 
detail the obligations that were assumed by Japan at the Conference and the 
talk of war and the fear of war seem to have disappeared. In this connection 
the following extract from a letter from Mr. Miyaoka under date of November 
16, 1922, is of interest: 

I am enclosing a cutting from the Japan Advertiser of November 15, 1922, showing what 
great changes have been effected in the National Reader and the Sixth Grade History used as text 
books in the common schools of Japan. Ideas tending to inspire a strong militaristic national 
spirit have been eliminated and in their place matters cultivating a friendly and peaceful spirit 
in accord with true international understanding and humanitarian sentiment have been introduced. 
The names of George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, Edison and’ Watt appear prominently in 
these books and the Japanese historic heroes are mentioned more for their moral strength of 
character than for their military exploits. . , . There is a subtle propaganda going on in the 
United States which tends to give a distorted impression that Japan is suffering from reactionary 
and militaristic tendencies. Such sinister propaganda largely obscures the judgment of the 
American people regarding Japan and her people, 

After a detailed report upon the suffrage laws recently enacted in Japan, Mr. 
Miyaoka adds: 

I have thought that this information might be servi6eable to you as showing that the de¬ 
mocratization of Japan is proceeding very much more rapidly than people in the United States 
are disposed to think. 

In a former report^ mention has been made of the interest manifested by Vis¬ 
count Eiichi Shibusawa^ Japan^s **grand old business man*’ in the furtherance of 

^Year Book, 1921, p. 59. 
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friendly American-Japanese relations. It is a pleasure to record with grateful 
recognition that, with the consent of Mrs. Carnegie, Viscount Shibusawa has at 
his own expense, caused to be translated into Japanese, the Autobiogfdphy of 
Andrew Carnegie, which will be distributed throughout Japan. Viscount Shibu¬ 
sawa has generously offered to present a copy of this Japanese translation, 
including an English version of his preface, to a number of libraries in the United 
States. 

The Division has cooperated with the Japan Society of New York in the 
distribution of two thousand copies of Julian Street’s book entitled Mysterious 
Japan. This book, interpreting to Americans the daily life and customs of 
Japan, has been very favorably received and commented upon. The funds to 
cover part of the cost of this distribution were supplied from the balance of an 
allotment made to the Japan Society on April 29,1921. 

International Visits 

During his stay in Paris in the summer of 1921 the Director, representing 
the American Academy of Arts and Letters, delivered in person to the Acad^mie 
Frangaise at an official session the following message and invitation: 

The American Academy of Arts and Letters has taken formal note of 
the fact that in the first month of the next year the three hundredth anni¬ 
versary of the birth of Molifere will be celebrated in France and throughout 
the civilized world. The American Academy of Arts and Lettere wishes to 
associate itself with this tribute to the genius of a great man, and it desires to 
make public recognition of the abiding indebt^ness of English-speaking 
peoples to the master of modern comedy. ... To these ends the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters sends greeting to the Academic 
Franfaise, and invites the Acaddmie to designate two of its members to visit 
America as the guests of the American Academy of Arts and Letters and to 
participate in the celebration of the three hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Molifere. . . . 

This invitation was cordially accepted by the Academic Frangaise, which 
designated M, Maurice Donnay, Directeur de I’Acad^mie Frangaise, and M. 
Andr6 Chevrillon, Chancelier de I’Acad^mie Fransaise as representatives of their 
august body. In view of the fact that the Acad6mie Frangaise was to assemble 
in plenary session on the exact anniversary of the birth of Moli&re and therefore 
could not send any of its members to America at that time, the date of the 
American celebration was postponed to April 24 and 25, 1922, this being as near 
as possible to the date of Shakespeare’s birth, which fell on Sunday, April 23. 

The object of this celebration being entirely in harmony with the policies of 
the Division, cooperation was offered to and accepted by the American Academy. 

The distinguished guests arrived in New York on April 22 and were taken 
to the Ritz Carlton Hotel where they were entertained during their stay in the 
city. On the afternoon of April 23 they were presented to the members of the 
American Academy assembled in special session to greet the representatives of 
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the Acad6mie Frangaise and to offer them an intimate and private reception. On 
the evening of that day a banquet was tendered to the French Academicians at 
the Ritz Carlton Hotel, at which three hundred and fifty gueste, representative 
of the best and most notable in the social and intellectual life of New York, were 
present. The address of welcome was made by the President of the American 
Academy, Professor William Milligan Sloane. This was followed by addresses 
by MM. Donnay and Chevrillon, to which Mr. Owen Wister, member of the 
American Academy, responded. Marshal Joffre, himself a member of the Acadfi- 
mie Frangaise, was happily in New York at the time of the MoMre celebration 
and shared the honors with his fellow Academicians at the banquet. In addi¬ 
tion, France was represented by her Ambassador, M. Jusserand. 

On the afternoon of April 25 the literary exercises in honor of Moli^re were 
held in the ballroom of the Ritz Carlton Hotel, Mr. Brander Matthews, Chan¬ 
cellor of the American Academy, presiding. The orations of the day were deliv¬ 
ered by MM. Donnay and Chevrillon. Mr. Augustus Thomas, member of the 
American Academy, gave a reading of Moli^re’s Impromptu of Versailles. Not 
only for the large audience assembled on that day, but later—through the wide 
publicity given this celebration in the press—^for the reading public throughout 
the United States, Moli^re became a living personality. This solemn tribute to 
the power and scope of Moli^re’s dramatic work and to his dominating influence 
on the modem theater served to bring still more closely together the intellectual 
leaders of France and those of the United States and to stimulate renewed study 
of French literature by the American people. 

The literary exercises brought to a close the formal visit of the representa¬ 
tives of the Acad^mie Frangaise, but their stay in this country was extended for 
a period in order that they might visit Boston, Philadelphia and Washington. 

To the message of appreciation cabled by the American Academy to the 
Acad^mie Frangaise at the close of the celebration, the late M. Fr6d6ric Masson, 
Secretary of the Academic Frangaise, sent the following reply: 

Pams, May 4,1922. 

Acad^mie Frangaise heureuse des nouvelles donates. Remercie vivement I’Acad&nie Am4ri- 
caine reception offerte k ses tnembres. 

(sgd.) Massoh. 

While taking no direct part in the reception of M. Aub6pin, the distinguished 
representative of the French Bar who was the guest of the American Bar Associa¬ 
tion at its Forty-Fifth Annual Meeting in San Francisco on August 9, 10 and 11, 
1922, the Division, both in this country and in Paris, did all that it could to 
fadlitate the arrangements for his visit, which was of international significance. 
M. Aub6pin’s address, delivered at San Francisco before two thousand members 
of the American Bar Association, including scores of the most important judges 
and leaders of the Bar, was received with great satisfaction. He was a leading 
figure at the conference and his contribution to the success of the gathering was 
noteworthy. 
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The Division is cooperating with the Comit 4 France-AmSrique of Paris to 
arrange for a visit to Morocco in April, 1923, of four distinguished Americans 
and their wives as guests of the French Government. The purpose of this in¬ 
vitation is to offer a number of prominent Americans opportunity to see what 
France is really doing for the government and development of North Africa, a 
part of the world rarely visited and of which the casual traveler sees little more 
than what lies on the surface. 

Association for International Conciliation 

The Conciliation Internationale, the association founded in Paris in 1905 by 
Baron d’Estoumelles de Constant, is an important agency in the work of the 
Dmsion, reaching and influencing large numbers of persons who are interested 
in building up international public opinion and international relationships that 
shall lay the ultimate foundations for enduring peace. The Conciliation Inter¬ 
nationale will transfer its quarters to No. 173 Boulevard St.-Germain when the 
offices of the European Bureau are installed there. The printing of the docu¬ 
ments will continue at La Fl^che under the experienced and devoted supervision 
of M. Victor Lepecheux. 

Since the last report the following publications have been issued: 

1921 Bulletin Trimestriel, No. 3: Le Voyage du PL N. Murray Butler en 

Europe 

1921 Bulletin Trimestriel, No. 4: L'Albanie en igsi, Mission de M. Justin 

Godart 

1922 Bulletin Trimestriel, No. i: L'Albania en ig22, L'Engutte de la 

SocUU des Nations, par M. Justin Godart 

American Association for International Conciliation 

The publication and distribution of monthly documents recording important 
international agreements and presenting the views of distinguished leaders of 
opinion on vital international problems has continued to be the principal activity 
of the American Association for International Conciliation, the American branch 
of the Conciliation Internationale. The documents issued since the last report are; 

No. 164 Convention for the Control of the Trade in Arms and Ammunition, 
and Protocol, signed at Saint-Germain-en-Laye, September 10, 
1919. 

July, 1921. 

165 Addresses at the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the American Society of 

International Law, by Hon. Elihu Root. 

August, 1921. 

166 Constitution of the Permanent Mandates Commission; Terms of the 

"C” Mandates; Franco-British Convention of December 23,1920; 
Corres^ndence between Great Britain and the United States 
respecting Economic Rights in the Mandated Territories; The 
San Remo Oil Agreement. 

September, 1921. 
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167 Present Problems of the Commonwealth of British Nations: Conference 

of Prime Ministers and Representatives of the United Kingdom, 
the Dominions and India, held in June, July and August. 

October, 1921. 

168 Relations between Great Britain and Ireland: Proposals of British 

Government and Correspondence between Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. de Valera. 

November, 1921. 

169 Washington Conference on the Limitation of Armament. Part I. 
December, 1921. 

170 Treaties of Peace between the United States on the one hand anfl 

Germany, Austria and Hungary on the other. 

January, 1922. 

171 Peace through Conferences: Address delivered by Mr. Lloyd George 

at Central Hall, Westminster, London, on January 21, 1922, and 
text of the resolution of the Supreme Council calling the Genoa 
Conference. 

February, 1922. 

172 Washington Conference on the Limitation of Armament. Part II. 

Treaties and Resolutions. 

March, 1922. 

173 Correspondence between Mr. Lloyd George and Sir James Craig on 

the Position of Ulster; Articles of Agreement establishing the 
Irish Free State; Irish Free State (Agreement) Bill. 

April, 1922, 

174 The International Chamber of Commerce, by Frederick P. Keppel, 

Administrative Commissioner for the United States. 

May, 1922. 

175 The Student and the Citizen, Phi Beta Kappa address at Columbia 

University, March 16, 1922, by James T. Shotwell. 

June, 1922. 

176 The Portorose Conference, by James T. Shotwell; An account of the 

Portorose Conference, by the American Observer, Colonel C. B. 
Smith; Protocols and Agreements concluded at the Portorose 
Conference, November, 1921; Agreement concerning Passports 
and Visas concluded at Graz, January 27, 1922. 

July, 1922. 

177 Impressions of Berlin in 1922, by Professor Henri Lichtenbeiger, 
August, 1922. 

178 Addre^es delivered March i and 5, 1922, in connection with the 

Fifth Annual Meeting of the Cuban Society of International Law, 
Havana, by Cosme de la Torriente. 

September, 1922. 

179 The Constitution of the Czecho-Slovak Republic, with introductions 

by Jtff Hoetzl and V. Joachim. 

Octob», 1922, 

180 A Short History of the Question of Constantinople and the Straits, 

by James T. Shotwell. 

November, 1922. 
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181 The Allied Debt: The Balfour Note of August i, 1922, and the French 

Reply of September 3, 1922; The American Banker's Responsi¬ 
bility Today, by Thomas W. Lament; Reparations and Interna¬ 
tional Debts, by Reginald McKenna; The Repayment of European 
Debts to Our Government, by Herbert Hoover; The Allied Debts, 
by Edwin R. A. Seligman; The Interallied Debts as a Banking 
Problem, by B. M. Anderson, Jr. 

December, 1922. 

182 Documents Regarding the European Economic Situation: The Re¬ 

port of the Bankers* Committee to the Reparation Commission 
on the Question of a German Loan; The Majority and Minority 
Reports to the Reparation Commission by the Technical Experts 
on the Stabilization of the German Mark; Reply of the German 
Government to the Reparation Commission; Note of the German 
Government to the Reparation Commission; Protocols Con¬ 
taining the Scheme for the Financial Reconstruction of Austria. 

January, 1923. 

183 America and the International Problem, reprinted from The Round 

Table, September, 1922; A Criterion of Values in International 
Affairs, an address by Lionel Curtis; The Prevention of War, 
an address by Philip Henry Kerr. 

February, 1923. 

Special Bulletins: 

France, Liberator of Nations, by Charles Downer Hazen. June, 1922. 

America and England: Addresses by the Rt. Hon. Earl Balfour and 
Chief Justice Taft at a dinner in London, June 19, 1922, given 
by the Pilgrims. July, 1922. 

These documents^ are issued in editions of twenty-five thousand and are 
widely circulated. A subscription price of twenty-five cents a year or one dollar 
for five years is charged in conformity with the postal regulations. The demand 
for documents Nos. 169 and 172 was so great that the regular editions of these 
documents were increased to thirty thousand. This was also the case with docu¬ 
ment No. 181. 

As a token of satisfaction at the return to the French Republic of the people 
and the province of Alsace and in appreciation of the great service rendered to 
science and humanity by Louis Pasteur, a gift of 2,000 francs was sent by the 
Association on March 3, 1922, to the Recteur of the University of Strasbourg, as 
a contribution toward the cost of a statue of Louis Pasteur to be erected at that 
University. The following letter was received in acknowledgment: 

Direction G^n^rale 

De ITnstruction Pxjblique et des Beaux-Arts 

Strasbourg, le 15 mars 1922. 

Cher Monaeur: 

J^ai rhonneur de vous accuser r 4 ception de votre lettre du 3 Mars 1922 et du ch^ue de 2,006 
Frs. qui raccompagnait. Je ferai part de votre don g6n6reux au Comit6 du Monument Pasteur 

1 Documents Nos. 184-189, which have appeared since this Report, are listed at the end of 
this Year Book. 
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lors de sa prochaine reunion; mais je tiens k present k vous erx remercier en inon nom et aussi 
k vous dire combien j*ai touche, non seulement de votre g 6 n 4 rosit 6 , maSs des raisons qui Font 
inspirde. Rien ne peut aller plus directement au coeur des Frangais que Fexpression des senti¬ 
ments des Am^cains au sujet de FAlsace. 

Veuillez agr^er, Cher Monsieur, avec ma reconnaissance, Fassurance de ma haute considera¬ 
tion. 

(sgd.) S. Chablity, 

LeRecteuff 

President du Conseil de V Vniversiti de Strasbourgt 
PrSsident du Comiti du Monument Pasteur, 


The allotments paid to or through the American Association for Interna- 
tional Conciliation during the fiscal year ended June 30,1922, amount to $50,700, 
divided as follows: 


Work of the Association in the United States, including administra¬ 
tion and publications. 

For payment to: 

Conciliation Internationale, Paris. 

Associations in other countries, including South America and 

the Orient. 

Special work for the Division of Intercourse and Education: Inter¬ 
national Relations Clubs. 


$33i500 

3.500 

2,700 

11,000 


Total 


$50,700 


Inter-Ameeican Division 

The director of the Inter-American Division is also the head of the Latin- 
American Bureau of the Institute of International Education and thus supervises 
all work of the Division of Intercourse and Education which relates to the South 
and Central American countries. 

The director was one of the nine official delegates of the United States 
appointed by the Department of State to the Twentieth International Congress 
of Americanists held in Rio de Janeiro, August 20-30, 1922, in connection with 
Ae celebration of the Centenary of Brazilian Independence, and he participated 
in the selection of four of the other members of the official delegation. These 
gentlemen were the following; 

Dr, Ales Hrdlicka, of the Division of Physical Anthropology of t he 
United States National Museum. 

Dr. Walter Hough, of the Department of Anthropology of the United 
States National Museum. 

Dr. Mitchell Carroll, director and editor of Art and Archaeology, Wash¬ 
ington, and professor in GeotgQ Washington University. 

Dr. Herbert J. Spinden, of the Peabody Museiun of Harvard University. 

On August 5, 1922, the director, together with ax other ddegates to the 
Congress of Americanists and many official delegates to other congress^ and to 
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the Brazilian Centenary, sailed from New York for Rio de Janeiro. The director 
participated in all the meetings of the Congress and in the numerous social events 
in which the Congress had part, having been elected a member of the council of 
that body. The subject of his principal address was Las contribuciones indigenas 
americanas al idioma espaHol. The value of the partidpation of the division in 
this Congress is set forth in the following letter which the Director of the Division 
of Intercourse and Education takes pleasure in submitting; 

Rio de Janeiro, September 5, 1922. 

Dear Doctor Butler: 

The American delegation to the XX International Congress of Americanists, held at Rio de 
Janeiro, August 20-30, 1922, wishes to express to you its earnest thanks for the help that has been 
extended by the Carn^ie Endowment for International Peace. It was this help alone which 
made possible a respectable American representation at the Congress, which in turn insured the 
success of the session. And the delegation wishes further to thank you for the participation in 
our work at the Congress of Dr. Peter H. Goldsmith, director of the Inter-American Division, 
whose dignified presence, direct scientific participation in the sessions and a most helpful attitude 
throughout have so largely contributed to the good outcome of our work, and to the establishment 
and extension of amicable relations with the Brazilian and other Latin representatives at the 
Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 

(^d.) William L. Bryant, (sgd.) Ale§ HrdliSca, 

Secretary^ Afnerican Delegation. Chairman^ American Delegation. 


After participating in the Congress and the Brazilian Centenary celebration 
the director spent about a month and a half in Brazil, during which time he es¬ 
tablished relations with the Academia de Letras, one of the most respected and 
influential bodies of its character in South America, and attended two of its 
solemn sessions. He also renewed his relations with many pedagogical and 
technical institutions, visiting many schools. 

The director then went to Buenos Aires where he gave a series of illustrated 
lectures on university life in the United States under the auspices of the Univer- 
sidad de Buenos Aires and of the Museo Social Argentino. The lectures were 
well attended and were favorably commented on by the press. After leaving 
Buenos Aires the director spent a week in Montevideo where he delivered a num¬ 
ber of lectures. The attendance at his last lecture exceeded the normal capacity 
of the hall (eight hundred). He received everywhere the most cordial welcome 
and cooperation and renewed his acquaintance with many individuals and in¬ 
stitutions. His three months' stay in South America gave him unusual opportu¬ 
nity to discuss Inter-American relations and phases of Inter-American policy 
with leaders of opinion and high goyernmental officials and his visit has undoubt¬ 
edly contributed, by means of personal intercourse and explanation, toward that 
better understanding which, in spite of lack of common traditions and common 
knowledge, has been steadily growing up between the Americas. 
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Ten numbers of the Spanish issue of the magazine Inter-America, a monthly 
that links the thought of the New World, have been published as follows: 


Julio 

Septiembre 

Noviembre 

Enero 

Marzo 


1921 

Mayo 

1922 

1921 

Julio 

1922 

1921 

Septiembre 

1922 

1922 

Noviembre 

1922 

1922 

Enero 

1923 


Ten numbers of the English issue of the magazine Inter-America have been 
published as follows: 


August 

October 

December 

February 

April 


1921 

June 

1922 

1921 

August 

1922 

1921 

October 

1922 

1922 

December 

1922 

1922 

February 

1923 


The editions of about 6,000 each have been distributed to the libraries of leading 
universities, colleges and normal schools, to newspapers, magazines, learned 
societies, government officials and members of parliamentary bodies, the Spanish 
copies going to South and Central America, the English copies being distributed 
in the United States and to American ambassadors, ministers and consuls general 
in South and Central America. 

Bulletins Nos. 169 and 172 of the American Association for International 
Conciliation containing the leading addresses and treaties of the Washington Con¬ 
ference on the Limitation of Armament have been translated into Spanish and 
published by the division as: 

Boletin No. 26. Conferencia sohre Limitaci 6 n de A rmamentos. Nineteen thou¬ 
sand five hundred copies have been distributed. Several thousand acknowledg¬ 
ments of the pamphlet have been received containing expressions of hearty com¬ 
mendation. 

Publication No. 17 of the Division of Intercourse and Education, entitled 
American Foreign Policy, compiled and edited by Dr. James Brown Scott, has 
been translated into Spanish and published as Volume IV of the Biblioteca In- 
teramericana.^ La PoUtica exterior de los Estados Unidos. An edition of five 
thousand copies has been issued, about four thousand having been distributed 
to institutions, magazines, newspapers and individuals in Central and South 
America and the remainder kept for sale. 

It has been brought to the attention of the director that through lack of ex¬ 
pert knowledge as to what periodical publications would be most useful to li¬ 
braries and as to the method of subscribing to them, many libraries in the United 
States have no satisfactory collection of the representative newspapers and maga- 
tines of South and Central America. For the past two years the director has 
been aiding the New York Public Library in selecting and securing subscriptions 

‘Year Book, igai, p. 70. 
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to such publication?, and during the period under review he has extended this 
service to other city and university libraries throughout the United States. The 
division acts in no way as an ordinary agent and assumes no responsibility for the 
delivery of the publications, but offers to serve as an intermediary, without charge 
either to the libraries or to the publishers, in securing a fair representation in 
the libraries he serves of the best and most typical South and Central American 
periodicals and newspapers. During his recent visit in South America the director 
madft an especial effort to get in touch with those publishers and editors who 
would be helpful in this work. 

The exhibition of Hispanic-American illustrative and typographic art (700 
pieces) prepared for the annual meeting of the American Library Association and 
exhibited at Swampscott, Massachusetts, in June, 1921, was placed on exhibition 
for three weeks at Columbia University in July, 1921, during the summer school 
session. The exhibition attracted considerable attention and several newspaper 
articles were published regarding it. In September this exhibition, enlarged by 
selections from recently arrived magazines and by the inclusion of 66 different 
Hispanic-American magazines, was sent to Honolulu, for exhibition there during 
the meeting of the Press Association of the World in November, 1921. 

In May, 1922, the division exhibited at the Snaithsonian Institution in 
Washington, where it attracted much attention and favorable comment, a collec¬ 
tion of water-colors and pen and ink sketches of ancient Peruvian pottery and 
buildings and of contemporary scenes and Indians of Peru, painted or sketched 
by Sr. Francisco Gonziles Gamarra. 

During the period under review the director made many addresses in various 
parts of the United States, one of the most interesting occasions being that of 
the Fiesta de la Raza on October 12, 1921, at the 69th Regiment Armory, New 
York City, where two thousand Spaniards and Hispanic-Americans were gathered 
to celebrate the "Day of the Race” in honor of Columbus, Spain and Spanish 
civilization. Many visitors from South and Central America have come to the 
offices of the division and have been heartily welcomed and aided in every possible 
way. 

American Peace Society 

The latest and ninety-fourth annual report of the American Peace Society, 
Washington, D. C., covers the year ended April 30,1922. This report contains 
the amended constitution which was adopted at the annual meeting May 26, 
1922, and which sets forth the purposes and policies of the Society. The execu¬ 
tive committee has held nine regular meetings. The Advocate of Peace, the 
offfdal organ of the Society, has been published each month. 

The Treasurer’s report shows that the total income was $29,929.50 and the 
total expenditures were $22,866.39. The subvention granted by the Carnegie 
Endowment for the year ended June 30, 1922, was $15,000. Of the disburse¬ 
ments, the sum of $13,852.13 was used for salaries, office maintenance and the 
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annual banquet, and the sum of $850.00 for field work. The cost of printing 
and mailing the Advocate of Peace and certain pamphlets was $8,164.26. Securi¬ 
ties to the value of $17,567.55 were disposed of and the sum of $24,116.00 was 
invested in United States Treasury certificates. 

Visits of Distinguished Foreigners 

It has been the privilege of the Director, during the period under review, to 
entertain from time to time distinguished visitors from all parts of the world. 
Among these guests from foreign lands have been ambassadors, ministers, states¬ 
men, publicists, distinguished scholars and notable leaders of thought who, in 
the intimacy of personal conversation with the Americans invited to meet them, 
have done much to increase the understanding, confidence and good-will between 
their respective countries and the United States. 

Conclusion 

It may perhaps be added that for the attainment of the ends for which the 
Carnegie Endowment is established there must be as great a multiplication as 
possible of human contacts between representative men and women of different 
lands. So far as the resources at the disposal of the Division are concerned this 
work is being carried forward with vigor by an intelligent and devoted staff and 
with the effective cooperation of correspondents and associates in all parts of 
the world. Time and time again suggestions for new and interesting courses of 
action have to be turned aside through lack of means with which to meet their 
necessary cost. The noble aims of the founder are constantly before the working 
staff of the Division whose energy is solely bent upon effective labor toward 
their substantial accomplishment. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Nicholas Murray Butler, 

Director. 

New York, 

March 21,1^23. 




DIVISION OF ECONOMICS AND HISTORY 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 

To THE Executive Committee: 

As you already know, the work of this Division has, for some years, been 
practically confined to an Economic and Social History of the World War. This 
work, as planned, included a large number of specific studies and, because of a 
natural inference that each of these called for a separate volume, an impression 
was created that the work would be far larger and more costly than it will be, or 
would have been even if there had been no revision of the plan in the interest of 
economy. Many of the studies were so combined as to require relatively few 
volumes and the number of these has since been reduced. The list of proposed 
monographs now includes one hundred and fifty volumes making, as we may 
confidently claim, a large contribution to knowledge on subjects in which the 
world will long be vitally interested. It will increase the influence and heighten 
the prestige of our country in foreign lands, and the character and st an ding of the 
writers will make its published list of authors a roll of honor. It is well within 
bounds to say that it will confirm and increase the respect in which the Endow¬ 
ment is held in foreign countries. 

How much will this do for the cause of peace? Will it justify the outlay it calls 
for? It will certainly do something in this direction, and so vast is the evil of a 
world war that one may almost say that any preventive influence, however small, 
is worth any expenditure, however great. An appreciable diminution of the prob¬ 
ability of such a struggle would be worth far more millions than any philanthropy 
has ever thought of calling for. On a priori grounds it is safe to claim that au¬ 
thoritative knowledge of the nature and effects of war, which we are commissioned 
by our charter to furnish, can not fail to reduce somewhat the probability of war. 
The commission which was given to our Division in 1911 was wisely conceived 
and the names of the foreign contributors give assurance that it will be worthily 
executed. 

Before a modem war is initiated there is necessarily a time at which the in¬ 
fluences for and against it are evenly balanced and a further impulse in either 
direction may decide the issue. During the few menorable days preceding the 
German declaration of war against Russia, an accession to the force making for 
peace, such as a realization of the staggering cost and losses of the war, might have 
saved the world from the immeasurable calamity that has since befallen it. This 
is also true of the interval immediately preceding the Franco-Prussian War in 
1871. Some general and telling facts malting strongly for peace are now un¬ 
appreciated and an exigency may arise in which a- knowledge of them will be 
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greatly needed. Men call for war blindly and let the struggle itself tell, in its own 
tragic way, the story of its criminal unwisdom. 

This Division was commissioned in 1911 to study the economic phenomena of 
war and a so-called Committee of Research was created for that purpose. At a 
conference held in that year at Berne plans were made for studies based on wars 
that had already occurred and between eighty and ninety volumes were under way 
when the World War broke out. What the aggressors had supposed would be a 
quick campaign of conquest became a world-embracing struggle lasting for over 
four years. It crushed and disrupted the states which began it, paralyzed the 
economic system of Europe and, as a matter of course, brought the first series of 
publications of this Division of the Endowment to a halt; but it opened the way 
for a work of vastly greater importance. With the greatest of all wars going on 
before our eyes we had a laboratory for research that rendered previous wars by 
comparison hardly worth stud3dng. At an immeasurable and tragic cost the 
world provided the data for a kind of knowledge that, on its face, should work 
decisively against a repetition of the ruinous conflict. The peace, however, actu¬ 
ally finds humanity in more imminent peril of further war than it faced at any 
time in the preceding century. Evil impulses are at work which reason and the 
spirit of humanity will find it hard to meet; and yet the appeal to reason is the 
great resource for that purpose, and one thing which strengthens the appeal is a 
knowledge of the economic facts connected with the recent struggle. 

Too much we should not and do not claim for the work which, by the end of 
another year, will doubtless be well advanced; but we can and do claim that, in 
the uses which are likely to be made of them, the works produced will strengthen 
those unseen influences for peace that have to contend with hatred, vengefulness 
and the rankling of thwarted ambition. The world is seething with new and 
startling economic movements the outcome of which is extremely doubtful. Gov¬ 
ernments are forced to use the greater part of their energy in rebuilding shattered 
systems of production while at the same time meeting obligations which the War 
has left behind it. Peace is the indispensable condition of success and yet the 
very entanglements which make it so make it also difScult to secure. If knowl¬ 
edge of facts and a clear economic vision were ever needed, they are so now and it 
would be singular if the corps of writers now enlisted by the Endowment were not 
able to do a worthy part toward furnishing them. 

In 1916, at our request, the Japanese Committee of Research took in hand the 
collection of materials on the effects of the war in Japan. The plan of actual 
^tudy, as later adopted, included the following subjects: 

Influence of the War upon Production of Raw Materials in Japan, by Mr. 

Kobayashi. 

Influence of the War upon Japanese Industry, by Mr. Ogawa. 

Influ^ce of the War upon Japanese Commerce and Trade, by Mr. Yamazald. 

Influence of the War upon Japanese Transportation, by Mr. Matsuoka. 
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Influence of the War upon Japanese Finance and the Money Market, by Mr. 

Ono. 

Social Influence of the War upon Japan, by Mr. Kobayashi. 

The work now in progress will, when completed, bring the record down to 1921 and 
will probably be published in six volumes. There is every reason to expect the 
same high standard of excellence that has been attained in other works prepared 
under the direction of this committee. 

In addition to these works we shall be able soon to offer a hundred and fifty 
works written by great masters and presenting facts not elsewhere obtainable. 
The devoted work of our accomplished General Editor has drawn together a 
brilliant group of statesmen, economists and historians—in a sense an 61 ite inter¬ 
national congress in permanent session—^and the mere existence of it is, in itself, 
a strong influence for peace. Their works give promise of fully justifying the 
enlightened vision which, in 1911, caused this type of work to be undertaken. 

It is worth while to add that tributes to the value of the Economic and Social 
History of the War are constantly appearing in the press of foreign countries. 
The Scientific Committee of the Nobel Peace Prize is establishing annual courses 
of lectures on international problems and has invited Professor Shotwell to de¬ 
liver, during the coming summer, the first of these courses. This action registers 
an especially competent estimate of the value to the cause of peace of the work 
which he is doing. 

Respectfully submitted, 

John Bates Clark, 

Director. 

New York, 

March 21, ig2j. 




ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE 
WORLD WAR 

REPORT OF THE GENERAL EDITOR 
To THE Executive Committee: 

It is a striking fact that the services of economists, so much in demand at 
present, have been sought not for light upon the processes which brought about the 
catastrophe from which the world is now suffering, but for suggestions to enable the 
victims to endure—or escape—the consequences. The analysis of causes still 
seems relatively academic. 

For this limitation of interest the economists themselves have been partly 
responsible, almost as much as the men of affairs who appeal to them. The tend¬ 
ency to attribute all of the ills of post-war Europe to the treaties of peace and to 
the policies built upon them has proved well-nigh irresistible to the critic. Indeed, 
for practical purposes it has been almost necessary thus to limit the problem of 
subsequent economic adjustment, since the treaties state its terms. But the 
result, all the same, has been to obscure more and more the significance of the 
prime cause of the whole economic disorder—^namely the War. • 

The task of dealing with the problem thus left on one side was taken up by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, through its Division of Economics 
and History. That Division had been created, at the establishment of the En¬ 
dowment, to study scientifically the nature of the effects of war upon civilized 
society. Its program, prior to the World War, was drawn up in harmony with 
this conception. Under the inspiration of the Director of the Division, Professor 
John B, Clark, a conference of economists from all parts of the world met at Berne 
in 1911 and as a result of their deliberations and Professor Clark’s initiative some 
ninety studies dealing with various economic and historical problems of war and 
peace were already planned and many of them in preparation when the World 
War cut across both the work in hand and the organization which had been built 
up, and made necessary a reconsideration of the whole problem. 

To meet the new situation, already early in the war, the Director of the 
Division requested the present General Editor to draw up plans for a comprehen¬ 
sive economic history of the war, the theme of which should be the extent of the 
displacement caused by the war in the normal processes of civilization. A pro¬ 
visional program for such a work wais then outlined, substantially along the lines 
which have since been followed. Work upon it, however, was not begun until 
after the signature of the Treaty of Versailles some four years later; and the effec¬ 
tive cooperation of European collaborators was not obtained until toward the 
■^ring of 1920. During the last three years steady process has been made, until 
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it is now possible to ^ve—as the accompanying statement does—^an outline of the 
plan of the whole work, and a detailed description of the greater part of what has 
become an Economic and Social History of the World War. 

The body of the work is a collection of national series dealing with the eco¬ 
nomic and social effects of the war upon some sixteen European countries. These 
studies, grouped under appropriate headings, form a corpus of one hundred and 
fifty volumes in the original, fully documented, edition, published in English, 
French, German and Italian. When the Continental series are translated it is 
planned to shorten the complete English edition by about one third. This is 
the History as it stands at present. Ultimately it is the Intention to add some ten 
volumes of comparative international surveys and general conclusions. As it is 
too soon to plan this synthesis, however, the description which follows is limited to 
the corpus of national series, work upon which is well under way in every country 
which it covers, and in most of them already approaching publication. 

Such an extensive survey, if it was to be made with anything like a scientific 
accuracy, necessarily involved both a large organization and a careful choice of 
collaborators. It naturally demanded first of all that the direction of the enter¬ 
prise should be exercised In Europe and not from an office in America, sharing the 
responsibility with European editors whose names would carry weight in the 
different countries and whose judgment could be relied upon as authoritative in 
the selection of contributors as well as in the treatment of subject matter. The 
General Editor has therefore spent most of the time since his appointment in close 
personal touch with those working upon the History, first in Great Britain and 
later upon the Continent; with the result that the plans as finally adopted are so 
much a matter of compromise and mutual cooperation that it would be impossible 
to apportion the responsibility for them. If they bear the mark of an underlying 
unity, the reason for that is to be sought in the emphasis placed upon a common 
ideal rather than in any attempt to impose uniformity in the method of work. It 
is a genuinely cooperative enterprise, to which the European editors and authors 
have contributed their full share. On the other hand, the final responsibility for 
both plan and execution rests with the General Editor. 

Archives and Documents 

Before proceeding to outline the organization of editorial control, some 
account should be given of a line of work which, while not incorporated to an y 
large degree in the History itself, has been carried on in connection with it. In 
every country the first inquiry has been concerning the state of the documentary 
material. It is at least as important to insure adequate archives for the materials 
for future economic and social histories of the war as to insure an adequate history 
now. No history has ever succeeded in anticipating the interests of the future, 
and the problem of archives will always be fimdamental. 

It has been estimated, on data supplied by archivists, that it would require 
something over two himdred miles of shelving to file the documents of the war 
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which have a claim to be preserved as source material for history. The British 
war archives alone would require over thirty-five miles of shelving. And this 
refers only to materials of value to history. How many more hundred miles of 
documentary files were produced to be destroyed, as merely routine matter, it 
would be idle to imagine. When one recalls that every inch of these miles is 
packed with documents, two or three hundred to the inch, the magnitude of the 
archival problem becomes clear. And the problem is as pressing as it is real. 
The documents already exist; the responsibility for dealing with them belongs to 
the age which produced them, for the future histories of our time will depend upon 
what we do with this source material now. 

It is perhaps not surprising how little this responsibility is appreciated by 
governments, engrossed in the business of post-war adjustment and hampered by 
lack of funds. The demands of the future make little appeal to those whose 
imagination conceives of it only as a source of credit and a haven of postponed 
debts; and such demands seem doubly unreal when presented by historians or 
archivists, whose interests are supposed to be limited to antiquarian pursuits in 
the past. The result is a sad failure to deal adequately with the records of our age 
—a failure to be seen at its worst in Washington, where to cite a single instance, 
documents upon which rest the case—^and the honor—of the United States in war¬ 
time dealing with other nations have been left in imminent danger of fire and de¬ 
struction. But the instance cited brings out the fact that the archive problem 
is not merely historical. It is an intensely practical one as well. The administra¬ 
tor is as much involved in it as the researcher. This is yet but little understood; 
it is perhaps well to make it clear. 

So long as documents were mostly written with the pen, or if printed, limited 
in extent, the business of the archivist was to preserve all he could. He was 
trained as an historian and was generally an antiquarian in tastes and outlook. 
Now, since the invention of the typewriter and the quick typesetting machine, the 
chief problem is not what to preserve but what to destroy. And as this output is 
continuous, the archivist who deals with it must transfer his interests to the pres¬ 
ent, which now supplies him the materials for his shelves which he formerly drew 
from the past. He can no longer be the scholarly antiquarian, but becomes an 
administrator in touch with the other branches of current administration. Just 
as the archivist of thirteenth-century documents must know the way in which the 
medieval offices functioned, in order to deal intelligently with them, so the official 
in charge of the documents of today must have an intimate knowledge of their 
origin and setting. And this means that the solution of the archival problem is to 
consider the question of preserving or destroying documents at the time they are 
produced. It is all a part of the process of government. 

To enforce this lesson, room was made in the Economic and Social History 
of the War for a Manual of Archive Administration (by Mr. Hilary Jenkinson of 
the British Public Record Office). The French Revolution had been the starting 
point for much of the archival training of the nineteenth century. The World 
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War, by accentuating the change in conditions until, from the archival point of 
view, it became revolutionary, may ultimately lead to as great a revision of stand¬ 
ards and methods. But this can only come about with the help of archivists 
themselves; and so far, the manual of archival administration in this series is the 
only one in existence which deals in any thorough way with the subject. And it is 
prepared especially for those students who come to London to study in the archives 
there. There should be others for other coimtries; but such an extension of the 
problem would be outside the limits of the History; and archivists have shown, 
by their reception of the present volume, that they can adjust its uses to their 
varying needs. 

It is impossible to describe all the investigations which have been made in 
different countries concerning the condition of source material for the Economic 
and Social History of the War. In some instances, especially in the Central 
Empires, the archives had been kept up to date with remarkable care. Even in 
the midst of political ruin, the archives of Vienna were well and carefully ad¬ 
ministered, and an order of the Chancelor of Austria made all the documents 
available for those at work upon the History. General surveys have been in¬ 
corporated in the History only in the case of those states which departed widely 
from their archival tradition, owing mainly to the vast extension and dislocation 
of war-time government, namely, Great Britain and the United States. In the 
case of the former, the description must naturally center around the existing 
Record Office; and, in the British way, the suggestions for improvement are given 
their full force by citing precedent and showing continuity. The manual which 
deals with American documents ^ has a freer ground since the United States has 
the almost unique distinction among civilized nations of possessing no national 
archive building. This incredible state of affairs is made workable only through 
the thankless labors of departmental archivists, some of whom, under conditions 
of great discouragement, have brought comparative order out of chaos. But 
such a system offers no security for records of defunct war-time organizations, 
some of which are of the highest importance. 

So far we have been speaking of official documents. But the future history 
of the war will depend as well upon the unofficial sources. These are preserved, 
in most cases, by libraries or historical societies; and naturally the amount of care 
bestowed upon them varies not only from country to country but from one com¬ 
munity to another. The activities of the State historical societies of the United 
States may be indicated by the fact that they maintain an office in Washington to 
secure for them the materials or guides to the materials which bear upon the his¬ 
tory of the various states in the War, and this refers to economic and social ma¬ 
terial as well as to political and military. In Great Britain the only systematic 
mryty of local war records—^including all available economic data—^was that 

^ is the only volume which has been planned to deal with American economic history. 
It is bemg prepared by Mr. Waldo G. Leland and Dr. Newton D. Mereness, with the cooperation 
of others in Wadiington. 
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undertaken by a joint committee of the British Academy and the British Editorial 
Board for the Economic and Social History of the War, at the instigation of the 
General Editor. The result of two years’ work, and a searching questionnaire, 
is given in a monograph in the British series {Guide to Local War Records^ by 
Miss Wretts-Smith), It is only when one recalls the use that has been made of 
this kind of material by the historians of social history, in recasting for us the 
perspective of the evolution of European society, that the value of this work will 
be realized. 

It is impossible to dwell further upon this aspect of the work. It has not been 
possible to devote to it anything like the attention which it deserves. But it is at 
least a matter of some satisfaction to recall that even when other opportunities 
offered more immediate returns in the form of historical monographs, these plans 
for the future researcher were not forgotten. It is also necessary to explain the 
setting in the History of one or two manuals which do not themselves contribute 
to the body of fact with which it deals, but only to the arrangement and preserva¬ 
tion of source material. 

The Organization of a War History 

In the matter of archives, the most that a private and unofficial body could do 
was to stimulate action through the appropriate national organs, governments or 
local authorities. With the actual preparation of a war History, however, the 
case was entirely different. Here, there was no one to share the responsibility. 
Govemments could not undertake such a survey of the effects of the war upon 
national economy, for the more official the account the more certainly partisan and 
incomplete it would be. Besides it would be written from another standpoint, 
for it would have to show the achievements of the economic war rather than to 
indicate its strain. ^A number of such histories have been prepared and some of 
them already published. The most imposing are the official history of the British 
Munitions Control, in over twenty volumes, part of which may yet be published, 
and a shorter but not less carefully prepared history of the economic mobilization 
of Germany, prepared under the orders of the Minister of War by a scientific 
commission of economic historians upon which the Imperial Government spent 
during the war a million and a half gold marks. But both of these vast enterprises 
properly belong with military history. They show the strategy of the work behind 
the lines; their theme is as much the winning of the war as is ^at of the narrative 
of armies in the field. That of the Economic and Social History was to be the 
obverse of this conception, namely, the displacement caused in the civilian society 
by such an economic and social disturbance. The distinction was dear-^—^in 
theory. But in practice it was exceedingly difficult to keep it in view without 
weakening the scientific value of the narrative by a constant reminder of its ulti¬ 
mate purpose. 

The point is worth an illustration. The ultimate purpose of the history of the 
Ministry of Munitions is to show how successful tlie ministry was in supplying the 
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munitions to the army. It must therefore direct the attention of the reader to- 
the number of shells produced, the gas or tanks or cannon made available. The 
German official history was similarly intent upon the realization of the “Hinden- 
burg program.” The Economic and Social History on the other hand would deal 
with such a topic, not from the standpoint of the output of shells or guns, but of 
the effect of such a diversion of energy upon the iron and steel trades, and other 
industries. To reach conclusions in this matter it has to know the facts of the 
official histories; and where they are not otherwise available, it has to work them 
out for itself. In the latter case It approximates a semi-official history, but one 
cast in an international mould, revealing the reactions to the war in all their com¬ 
plexity, for the intelligence of future generations to judge of the reach of its destruc¬ 
tive power, not merely from the destruction itself but from the very energies which 
it unloosed—sometimes even creative energies—^in the societies whose existence 
it threatened. 

Ob^dously the chief editorial difficulty was not so much the size of the History 
as its intricacy and difficult orientation. The control of such an enterprise had to 
be most carefully worked out, country by country. At first the General Editor 
had hoped to prepare, simultaneously with the national series, volumes of inter¬ 
national and comparative surveys, bearing more upon the larger lessons of the 
war. But it soon became apparent that the facts were not yet well enough estab¬ 
lished to attempt synthetic volumes of this sort; and the work, up to the present, 
has been confined to the national series. 

The first step in the preparation of these national series was the nomination 
by the General Editor of an Editorial Board, or, in the case of smaller countries, 
of a single Editor, charged with the immediate direction of research. The list of 
their names is given below. It Is not too much to say that, within the given limits, 
no more competent group of men could be found in Europe, willing and able, as 
they have been, to bring the weight of their authority and experience in scientific 
pursuit and in public affairs to the arduous and often the ungrateful task of edi¬ 
torial collaboration. That their collaboration has been real the History itself is 
sufficient witness; for otherwise there would have been no such body of contribu¬ 
tors as that which has been enlisted through their efforts. The total number of 
those employed in research reaches well over two hundred. 

There is something more than thepreparation of a history In the work in hand. 
It has brought into existence a sort of international academy, analyzing the effect 
of war, critically and objectively; and so, from across what were hostile frontiers, 
both consciously and unconsciously by their common pursuit of similar ends, 
linking up once more the broken contact of the international mind. Moreover, 
however limited the period of its active research, it is, as has well been said, an 
academy in permanent session; for the fruit of its labors belongs less to our day 
than to future generations and centuries. 

Perhaps the most striking fact about this body of academicians, however, is 
their unacademic character. There are especially few historians among them. 
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Economists figure most largely, and form the largest group upon the whole. But 
they are economists who know the world of action as well as that of theory. 
Mostly the choice has fallen upon men of affairs, statesmen of outstanding qualities 
and public servants in charge of war-time administration, presidents of business 
corporations, managers of railway systems, engineers, representatives or students 
of labor movements, lawyers, soldiers in charge of military economic organizations 
or students of war losses in man power, scientists, physicians and men of letters, 
each in his own field a recognized authority, and in not a few instances the only or 
one outstanding authority from whom an adequate account could be obtained of 
the subject assigned. As has already been noted, it is an indication of the com¬ 
petence of the collaborators to speak for Europe, that at least twenty-five of them 
have held the rank of Cabinet Ministers in their Governments. 

Guides and Manuals for Research 

Actual research began in every country with a bibliographical survey of the 
material available for research. This must be carefully distinguished from the 
archival survey referred to above. Here we are dealing with printed material. 
In the case of the larger countries this has led to the preparation of manuals to be 
included in the History proper. But similar work has been undertaken in other 
countries, without going to the extent of publishing the results. For instance, the 
visitor to The Hague will find material carefully prepared by direction of the Dutch 
Editor, most of it accessible in the library of the Peace Palace; at Brussels the 
efficient work of those in charge of the Archives of the War—under the presi¬ 
dency of Professor Pirenne—^has made similar collections unnecessary; but at 
Copenhagen the chairman of the Scandinavian Board maintained a repository 
throughout the war. In the larger countries the bibliographical guides which have 
been prepared form an integral part of the national history. The need for this is 
due not only to the great amount of material published in war-time, for much of 
this is historically worthless; but also to the fact that, owing mainly to the seal of 
secrecy laid upon many of the activities of war governments, there were not a few 
printed papers, now more or less accessible, which were never published but were 
distributed to a limited number of readers, generally inside government depart¬ 
ments. These documents often throw light upon problems otherwise obscure to 
the historian, but they are not easily traced. The general bibliographical guides 
naturally do not go deeply into source materials of this kind; but the special mono¬ 
graphs describe them further under the various subjects with which they deal. 

In addition to bibliographical guides, a few other manuals for future research¬ 
ers have been judged necessary or fitting. Some of these have to do with the 
description of war-time organizations for economic purposes, of which many— 
official as well as unoflicial—came into existence for a short time, played rbles of 
var 37 ing importance, and disappeared, leaving little historical trace of their ac¬ 
tivities. Even government departments were created and disappeared with 
mysterious rapidity. This was especially true of countries of parliamentary or 
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congressional government, ill-supplied before hand with the bureaucratic ma¬ 
chinery for waging a great war. The legal situation was still further complicated 
by the fact that these bodies did not necessearily go out of existence when their 
functions were taken over by others, but sometimes remained in the scheme of 
things, to puzzle either the enemy or their own administration. In England and 
France special studies have beeen made of these temporary and confusing or¬ 
ganizations. No other guide to them exists. In Italy the archival guide to the 
papers of the department of industrial mobilization deals in part with the same 
theme, and the same is true of America. 

In the Central Powers, however, the need for it is less evident, owing, in part, 
to the more definitely military control of the economic machinery of supply. 

Monographic Histories 

While the guides and manuals, which have just been described, have been 
grouped in the announcement of the History in the different national series, the 
body of the work is composed not of guides for future historians but of histories 
in the form of monographs offering a detaiiled survey of as much of the field as can 
now be covered. These vary considerably in form and method. Some contain 
the materials for the history of a subject rather than a history itself; others attempt 
to work up the materials into a definite narrative. But all, as contrasted with the 
books above noted, are concerned with the presentation of fact. 

The unif5dng theme of each of these series of monographs is the effect of the 
war upon the economic and social life of the nation. The political history of the 
war has been left aside as far as possible; and, in any case, the international diplo¬ 
matic history except in certain questions which were predominantly economic. 
Naturally, however, where the economic situation could only be understood after 
one knew the political agencies which determined it, those agencies had to be 
described—since no other history had undertaken to do so. This meant the 
preparation of a statement of the effects of the war upon the Governments of 
England, France, Austria-Hungary and Germany, and of the economic legislation 
of the war in Italy. The first four of these studies will be contributions as well to 
the history of public law. Taken by themselves their first place in an economic 
history might be open to question; but any economist or historian familiar with the 
evolution of war-time economics will readily understand that they are as essential 
to this History as a whole, as a knowledge of the powers of a congress or parlia¬ 
ment would be to the historian of a tariff or income tax. In some of the smaller 
countries politics intrude more into the body of the economic narrative, as the 
two fields are not differentiated in fact. A good example of this is Portugal, where 
it would give a completely false picture of the whole situation if such formal dis¬ 
tinctions were insisted upon. As far as possible, however, politics have been 
avoided. 

The subjects covered are loosely grouped into the familiar categories of eco¬ 
nomics, production (industrial and agricultural), labor, commerce and transporta- 
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tion, finance, consumption, etc. Thus the British Series of some thirty volumes 
contains about forty separate studies, mainly concerned with the effects of the war 
upon industry and commerce as shown through the records of war-time govern¬ 
mental control, taxation and budgetary expenditure, the distribution of war 
profits, labor, shipping, and special studies of leading industries like textiles, coal 
and iron and steel, and of social history in industrial areas and Wales. The 
French Series, while slightly less in total length, is divided into more separate 
monographs covering substantially the same subjects, with due regard for the 
economic consequences of the fact that the war was so largely fought on French 
soil. The history of each country naturally brings to the fore in this way the chief 
national problems. That of Italy, consisting of eleven volumes, emphasizes the 
questions of food supply and finances. That of Belgium, in seven volumes, has 
mainly to do with the effects of the German occupation. The synthesis of this 
series will be supplied by the historian of Belgium, who is also the editor of the 
Belgian series. Professor Henri Pirenne. 

Of a special interest, however, are the series devoted to the Economic History 
of the Central Empires. That of the late Hapsburg Monarchy is already well 
under way, and in spite of the changed political situation there—or perhaps mainly 
on account of it—^the Austro-Hungarian Series promises to be of unusual signifi¬ 
cance. Vienna in particular offers rich material for the student of the economic 
displacement of the war, and this material has been less affected by post-war events 
and rendered more accessible by the fact that nothing is to be gained by any 
short-sighted policy of concealment. To the scientific value of the work in hand 
has been added the lesson to be learned from catastrophe in war. Directly per¬ 
tinent also to the purposes of the History as a whole is such a volume as that by 
the former Governor of the Austro-Hungarian Bank, Dr. Popovics, revealing for 
the first time the official figures of the bank's activities during the war, with the 
result that one is at last offered a glimpse behind the specious facade of war-time 
policies, and can see month by month the steadily increasing liabilities of the war 
until they reached the point of bankruptcy. It is clear from a study like this that 
even had the Hapsburg Monarchy not been dismembered, it would have been 
ruined financially by the war. 

The plans for the War History from the very first included Germany, but it 
was not possible to begin work there until last summer. Now at last a German 
Editorial Board has been appointed representative of the more important currents 
of public opinion—capital, labor, finance, and economics—^and the list of mono¬ 
graphs of the German series is now taking shape. It is proposed to make this 
series fully as comprehensive as any other. But as it has been the policy through¬ 
out to make no announcements concerning the History until the work itself is 
actually in hand, detailed announcements will be made later. 

The history of Russia is covered only as far as the Bolshevik Revolution. 
Beyond that it is not proposed to go, for the present at least. If it Is an almost 
impossible task to estimate the effects of the war as distinguished from other 
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destructive economic factors in the countries of Western Europe, it is perhaps for¬ 
ever impossible to trace them through the period of revolutionary disturbance in 
Russia. But for the period under survey, although the sources are extremely 
difficult of access, the editor, Sir Paul Vinogradoff, has been able to enlist the 
services of a group of distinguished Russian writers, who, writing in exile, are able 
to offer as authoritative an account as can be obtained under prevailing circum¬ 
stances of the effect of the war upon Russia so long as its armies were in the field. 

The main theme of the Russian history, which is also that of most of south¬ 
eastern Europe, Rumania, Yugoslavia, etc. is the effect of the war upon the most 
numerous portion of the population, namely, the peasantry and farmers. This 
receives the emphasis given to industry and business in the western countries. 
The profound, far-reaching significance of the change which the war has wrought in 
agricultural areas is registered more clearly in social history than in the statistics 
of production, and it is treated here mainly in this light. 

Finally, although originally planned on a somewhat more liberal scale, the 
economic histories of other countries are covered in single volumes or at most two. 
These include Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Czechoslovakia, Yugo¬ 
slavia, Rumania and Portugal. The existence of a semi-official history of Switzer¬ 
land at present under preparation, excludes it from this survey; Bulgaria, Greece 
and Turkey are not included; and Spain, as a neutral, with external economic 
policies difficult to detach from belligerent policies has also been left out. This 
admittedly leaves the History "in the air” in some degree; but not merely so much 
as it suffers from the fact that it has proved impossible to place in its proper 
perspective the effects upon the war economics of Europe of its relations with 
America, so vital a factor in the whole economic scheme of things. As for the 
effects of the war upon America itself, that is a theme still challenging the in¬ 
vestigator. 

It has been stated several times that the purpose of the History is to attempt 
to describe the displacement caused by the war in the processes of civilization. 
There is in each series a study devoted to the estimate of "War Costs” upon the 
country concerned. In the case of the larger countries this consists of at least one 
whole monograph, generally two. There is a statistical estimate of direct war 
costs and a final summing up in which the intangible, imponderable effects of 
war are placed alongside the figures; the philosophic mind judging the value of the 
accountant’s balances and especially emphasizing the critical methods to be em¬ 
ployed in so baffling a problem. But these final volumes cannot be written yet. 
The data are not yet enough known. Indeed, without the researches which this 
History is calling forth and until the essential work upon it is done, any attempt to 
estimate the total displacement would be premature. The process of disturbance 
was a long one and by no means simple. War creates energies of defense as well as 
of destruction, and the activities of peace against which they must be measured are 
not all productive. So the survey of it, if it is to be scientific, must extend not 
only be3«Hid the immediate and rather obvious data of war-time budgets and 
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military expenditure but into the very structure of social life. It must extend over 
more than the period of fighting, and vary the scope with that of each phase of the 
subject. The whole History is, therefore, contributary to the conclusions which 
are to be based upon it. 

Respectfully submitted, 

James T. Shotwell, 

General Editor, 

New York, 

March 21, ig23. 
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I. EDITORS AND EDITORIAL BOARDS 
(See also post, pp. 115—126) 

Great Britain 

Sir William Beveridge, K.C.B., Chairman. 

Professor H. W. C. Davis, C.B.E. 

^Sir Edward C. K. Conner, K.B.E. 

Mr. Thomas Jones, LL.D. 

Mr. J. M. Keynes, C.B. 

Mr. F. W. Hirst. 

Professor W. R. Scott, D.Phil., LL.D. 

Professor James T. Shotwell, ex officio. 

Austria-Hungary 

Joint Editorial Board: 

Professor James T. Shotwell, Chairman. 

Editors, Austrian Series: 

Professor Dr. Friedrich von Wieser, Chairman. 

Dr. Richard Riedl. 

Dr. Richard Schiiller. 

Editor, Hungarian Series: 

Dr. Gustav Gratz. 

Ekiitor, Public Health Series: 

Professor Dr. Clemens von Pirquet. 

The Baltic Countries 

Professor Harald Westergaard (Denmark), Chairman. 

Professor Eli Heckscher (Sweden). 

Mr. N. Rygg (Norway). 

Professor James T. Shotwell, ex offiicio. 

Belgium 

Professor H. Pirenne, Editor. 

France 

Professor Charles Gide, Chairman. 

M. Arthur Fontaine. 

Professor Henri Hauser. 

Professor Charles Rist. 

Professor James T. Shotwell, ex offiicio. 

Deceased. 
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Germany 

Dr. Carl Melchior, Chairman. 

Ex-Chancelor Gustav Bauer. 

Dr. Hermann Bucher. 

Dr. Carl Duisberg. 

Professor Albrecht Mendelssohn Bartholdy, Executive Secretary. 
Professor Max Sering. 

Professor James T. Shotwell, ex officio. 

Italy 

Professor Luigi Einaudi, Chairman. 

Professor Pasquale Jannaccone. 

Professor Umberto Ricci. 

Professor James T. Shotwell, ex officio. 

The Netherlands 
Professor H. B. Greven, Editor. 


Rumania 

Mr. David Mitrany, Editor. 

Russia 

Editor, First Series. 
Sir Paul VinogradofI, F.B.A. 

Yugoslavia 

Professor Velimir Bajkitch, Editor. 



II. LIST OF MONOGRAPHS 


This list includes only those published and in course of preparation, and may 
be chamged from time to time. The monographs fall into two main classes, those 
which may be said to constitute full numbers in the series, volumes of about from 
300 to 500 pages; and partial numbers or special studies of approximately 100 
pages or less, which may ultimately be incorporated in a full volume along with 
others dealing with cognate subjects. Titles have been grouped to indicate the 
proposed volume arrangement, but this grouping cannot be regarded as final in 
the larger and more complicated series. It is the intention, however, to keep 
to the total number of volumes indicated. Separate announcement will be 
made concerning volumes dealing with countries outside Europe. 

Monographs already published are indicated by an asterisk, partial numbers 
by a double asterisk. 

British Series 

* Bibliographical Survey, by Miss M. E. Bulkley. 

* Manual of Archive Administration, by Mr. Hilary Jenkinson. 

British Archives in Peace and War, by Dr. Hubert Hall. 

War Government of Great Britain and Ireland (with special reference to its eco¬ 
nomic aspects), by Professor W. G. S. Adams, C.B. 

* War Government of the British Dominions, by Professor A. B. Keith, D.C.L. 

* Prices and Wages in the United Kingdom, 1914-1920, by Professor A. L. Bowley. 
British War Budgets and Financial Policy, by Mr. F. W. Hirst and Mr. J. E. Allen. 
Taxation and War-Time Incomes, by Sir Josiah C. Stamp, K.B.E.: 

Taxation during the War. 

War-Time Profits and Their Distribution, 

The War and Insurance: 

A Series of Studies: Life Insurance, by Mr. S. G. Warner; Fire Insurance, 
by Mr. A. E. Sich and Mr. S. Preston; Shipping Insurance, by Sir Norman 
Hill; Friendly Societies and He^ A Insurance, by Sir Alfred Watson; Unem¬ 
ployment Insurance, by Sir William Beveridge; with an additional section 
on the National Savings Movement, by Sir William Schooling. 

Experiments in State Control at the War Office and the Ministry of Food, by 
Mr. E. M. H. Lloyd. 

British Food Control, by Sir William Beveridge, K.C.B., and Sir Edward C. K. 
Conner, K.B.E, 

* Food Production in War, by Sir Thomas Middleton, K.B.E. 

Effect of the War upon British Textile Industries: 

The Wool Trade during the War, by Mr. E, F. Hitchcock. 

** The Cotton Control .Board, by Mr. H. D, Henderson. 

English Sea Fisheries during the War, by Sir W. A. Herdman, KB.E, 
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* Allied Shipping Control; An Experiment in International Administration, by 

Sir Arthur Salter, K.C.B. 

General History of British Shipping during the War, by Mr. C. Ernest Fayle. 

* The British Coal-Mining Industry during the War, by Sir Richard Redmayne, 

K.C.B. 

The British Iron and Steel Industry during the War, by Mr. W. T. Layton, C.H., 
C.B.E. 

British Labour Unions and the War (3 volumes), by Mr. G. D. H. Cole: 

** Trade Unionism and Munitions. 

Labour in the Coal Mining Industry. 

** Workshop Organization. 

* Labour Supply and Regulation, by Mr. Humbert Wolfe, C.B.E. 

Effect of the War upon Public Health: 

Public Health Conditions in England during the War, by Dr. A. W. J. 
MacFadden, C.B. 

Health of the Returned Soldier, by Dr. E. Cunyngham Brown, C.B.E. 
Industries of the Clyde Valley during the War, by Professor W. R. Scott and Mr. 
J. Cunnison. 

Scottish Agriculture and Fisheries (with a supplementary chapter on the jute 
industry). 

A Series of Studies of War-Time Economics, by Mr. H. M. Conacher, 
Mr. Joseph Duncan, Mr. D. T. Jones, and Dr. J. P. Day, with Introduction 
by Professor W. R. Scott. 

Effect of the War upon the Economic and Industrial Development of Ireland, by 
Professor Charles H. Oldham. 

Wales in the World War, by Thomas Jones, LL.D. 

Manchester: A Study in Local War-Time Conditions, by Professor H. W. C. Davis. 
Guides to the Study of War-Time Economics: 

Guide to Local War Records, by Miss Wretts-Smith. 

Dictionary of Official War-Time Organizations, by Dr. N. B. Dearie. 
Economic Chronicle of the War, by Dr. N. B. Dearie. 

Studies in British Social History during the World War (to be arranged). 

Cost of War to Great Britain (to be arranged). 

Austrian and Hungarian Series 

Austria-Hungary: 

* Bibliography of Austrian Economic Literature during the War, by Professor 

Dr. Othmar Spann. 

Austro-Hungarian Finance during the War, by Dr. Alexander Popovics. 

Military Economic History, a series of studies directed by Professor Dr. von Wieser, 
Generals Krauss and Hoen, and Colonel Glaise-Horstenua: 

Conscription, etc., by Colond Klose; Munitions and Supply, by Colonel 
Pflug; Transportation under Military Control, by Colonel Ratzenhofer; 
Military Economic Administration, by Dr, Homik, Others to follow. 
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Economic Use of Occupied Territories: Serbia, Montenegro, Albania, by General 
Kerchnawe. 

“Mittel-Europa”: The Preparation of a New Joint Economy, by Dr. Gratz and 
Dr. Schuller. 

Exhaustion and Disorganization of the Hapsburg Monarchy, by Professor Dr. 
Friedrich von Wieser, with a section on the Disruption of the Austro- 
Hungarian Economic Union, by Dr. Richard Schuller. 

Empire of Austria: 

War Government in Austria, by Professor Dr. Joseph Redlich. 

Industrial Control in Austria during the War, a series of studies directed by Dr. 
Richard Riedl. 

Food Control and Agriculture in Austria during the War, a series of studies di¬ 
rected by Dr. H. L6wenfeld-Russ. 

Labor in Austria during the War, a series of studies directed by Mr. 
Ferdinand Hanusch. 

Austrian Railwa3^ during the War (Civil Control), by Ing. Bruno Ritter von 
Enderes. 

Coal Supply in Austria during the War, by Ing. Emil Homann-Herimberg. 

Kingdom of Hungary: 

Economic War History of Hungary; A General Survey, by Dr. Gustav Gratz. 

Effects of the War upon the Hungarian Government and People, by Count 
Albert Apponjd. 

Hungarian Industry during the War, by Baron Joseph Szter4n5d. 

History of Hungarian Commerce during the War, by Dr. Alexander Matlckovits. 

History of Hungarian Finance during the War, by Dr. Johann von Teleszky. 

Hungarian Agriculture during the War, by Dr. Emil von Mutschenbacher, and 
Food Control in Hungary during the War, by Professor Johann Bud. 

Social Conditions in Hungary during the Weir, by Dr. Desider Pap. 

Public Health and, the War in Austria-Hungary: 

General Survey of Public Health in Austria-Hungary, by Professor Dr. Clemens 
von Pirquet. 

The Effect of the War upon Public Heeilth in Austria and Hungary. A series of 
studies by Drs. Helly, Kirchenberger, Steiner, Raschofsl^, Kassowitz, 
Breitner, von B6kay, Schacherl, Hockauf, Finger, Kyrle, Elias, Economo, 
Mffller-Deham, Nobel, Wagner, Edelmann, and Mayerhofer, edited with 
Introduction by Professor Dr. Clemens von Pirquet. 

Belgian Series 

Belgium and the World War, by Professor H. Pirenne. 

Deportation of Belgian Workmen and the Forced Labor of the Civilian Popula¬ 
tion during the German Occupation of Belgium, by M. Fernand Passelecq. 
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Food Supply of Belgium during the German Occupation, by Dr. Albert Henry. 
German Legislation with Reference to the Occupation of Belgium, by Drs. J. 
Pirenne and M. Vauthier. 

Unemployment in Belgium during the German Occupation, by Professor Ernest 
Mahaim. 

Destruction of Belgian Industry by the Germans, by Count Charles de Kerchove. 
Economic Policy of the Belgian Government during the War, by Professor F. J. 
van Langenhove. 

Czechoslovak Series 

* Financial Policy of Czechoslovakia during the first year of its History, by Dr. 

A. R^in. 

(A further volume to be arranged.) 

Dutch Series 

* War Finsmces in the Netherlands up to 1918, by Dr. M. J. van der Flier. 
Economic and Social Effects of the War upon the Netherlands. A series'^ of 

studies by Messrs. Posthuma, Vissering, Holstyn, De Monchy Rz, Zaalberg, 
Methorst, Alting and others. 

French Series 

Bibliographical Guide to the Literature concerning France for the Economic 
History of the War, by Dr. Camille Bloch. 

Effects of the War upon Government: 

Effect of the War upon the Civil Government of France, by Professor Pierre 
Renouvin. 

Problem of Regionalism, by Professor Henri Hauser. 

Official War-Time Organizations, by M. Boutillier du Retail. 

Organization of the Republic for Peace, by M. Henri Chardon. 

Studies in War-Time Statistics: 

Effect of the War upon Population and upon Incomes, by M. Michd Huber. 
Prices and Wages during the War, by M. Lucien March. 

Supply and Control of Food in War-Time: 

Rationing and Food Control, by MM. Adolphe Pichon and P. Pinot. 
Agriculture during the War, by M. Michel Aug 6 -Larib 4 . 

The History of French Industry during the War, by M. Arthm Fontaine. 

Effects of the War upon Textile Industries, by Professor Albert Aftalion. 

Effects of the War upon Metallurgy and Engineering, by M. Robert Pinot, and 
Effects of the War upon Chemical Industries, by M. Eugtee Maudfere. 
Effects of the War upon Fuel and Motive Power: 

Coal Industry and Mineral Fuels, by M. Henri de Peyerimhoff. 
Hydrodectric Power, by Professor Raoul Blanchard. 

Forestry and the Timber Industry during the War, by General Georges Chevalier, 
and War-Time Aeronautic Industries, by Colond Paul Dh6. 
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Organization of War Industries, by M. Albert Thomas. 

Labor Conditions during the War, by MM. William Oualid and C. Picquenard. 
Studies in War-Time Labor Problems (2 volumes): 

Unemployment during the War, by M. A. Cr6hange. 

Syndicalism during the War, by M. Roger Picard. 

Foreign and Colonial Workmen in France, by M. B. Nogaro. 

Women in Industry under War Conditions, by M. Marcel Frois. 

Effects of the War in the Occupied Territories: 

The Organization of Labor in the Invaded Territories, by M. Pierre Boulin. 
Food Supply in the Invaded Territory, by MM. Paul Collinet and Paul 
Stahl. 

Damage Inflicted by the War, by M. Edmond Michel. 

Refugees and Prisoners of War: 

The Refugees and Interned Civilians, by Professor Pierre Caron. 

Prisoners of War, by M. Georges Cahen-Salvador. 

Effects of the War upon Transportation: 

French Railroads during the War, by M. Marcel Peschaud. 

Internal Waterways, Freight Traffic, by M. Georges Pocard de Kerviler. 
Effects of the War upon French Shipping: 

Merchant Shipping during the War, by M. Henri Cangardel. 

French Ports during the War, by M. Georges Hersent. 

Effects of the War upon French Commerce, by Professor Charles Rist. 

The Blockade, by MM. Denys-Cochin and Jean Gofit. 

French Commercial Policy during the War, by M. fitienne C 16 mentel. 

Effects of the War upon French Finances: 

War-Time Finances, by M. Henri Truchy. 

War-Time Banking, by M. Albert Aupetit. 

Studies in Social History: 

Cooperative Societies and the Struggle Against High Prices, by Professor 
Charles Gide. 

Effects of the War upon the Problem of Housing, by M. Henri Sellier. 

Effect of the War upon Public Health: 

Public Health and Hygiene, by Dr. L6on Bernard. 

The Wounded Soldiers, by MM. Cassin and Ville-Chabrolle. 

Economic History of French Cities during the War (two volumes): 

Lyons, by M. Edouard Herriot. 

Rouen, by M. J. Levainville. 

Bordeaux, by M. Paul Courteault. 

Bourges, by M. C. J. Gignoux. 

JTours, by Professor M. L'h&itier. 

Paris, by M. Henri Sellier. 

Effects of the War upon Colonies and Possessions: 

The Colonies in War-Time, by M. Arthur Girault. 
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Effects of the War upon Northern Africa, by M. Augustin Bernard. 

Effects of the War upon Alsace-Lorraine, by M. Georges Delahache. 

The Cost of the War to France: 

War Costs: Direct Expenses, by Professor Gaston J^e. 

The Costs of the War to France, by Professor Charles Gide. 

German Series 

(The provisional plan for the German Series is given below, indicating those 
volumes that have already been arranged.) 

Bibliography of German Literature for the Economic History of the War, by 
Professor A. Mendelssohn Bartholdy and Dr. E. Rosenbaum. 

Effect of the War upon State and Society: 

Effect of the War upon Government and Constitution (Imperial and State), 
by Professor A. Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 

Administration of Occupied Territories: On the Extern Front, by Freiherr 
von Gayl; On the Western Front, by Herr von Kohler. 

Social (Mental and Moral) Effects of the War. Special Studies: 

Morals, by Professor Dr. Otto Baumgarten and Reichsminister Dr. David. 
Religion, by Prof. Dr. Erich Foerster and Prof. Dr. Arnold Rademacher. 
Education, by Dr. Wilhelm Flitner. 

Law, by Professor Dr. Moritz Liepmann. 

Effect of the Wax upon Population, Professor Dr. Meerwarth. 

Effects of the War upon Wages, Cost of Living, etc. Statistical Studies of 
Incomes. 

General Economic Effects upon Production, by Professor Max Sering. 

Problem of Food Supply, by Professor August Skalweit. 

Mobilization and Demobilization of Industries for War Purposes, by State 
Secretary Professor Dr. Gbppert. 

Raw Materials; “The Hindenburg Program”, by State Secretary Dr. Koeth. 
Economic Exploitation of Occupied Territories; Belgium and Northern France, 
by Professor Dr. John; Rumania and the Ukraine, by Professor Dr. Mann; 
Poland and the Baltic Region, by Freiherr von Gayl and Herr von Kries. 
Economic Cooperation with the Allies of Germany, by Geheimrat Frisch. 

The Effect of tiie War upon German Industries: 

Iron and Steel. 

Textiles. 

Chemicals. 

Leather, etc. 

Industrial Conditions at the Close of the War; New Industrial Organizations, by 
' Dr. Hermann Biicher. 

Effects of the War upon Labor (two volumes): 

German Trade Unions and the War, by Ex-Chancelor Bauer, A. Erkelenz, 
M. d. R.. Ex-Premier Stegerwald Herr Umbreit and others. 
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Munition Workers. Women in Industry. The New Legal Position of 
Labor, by Professor Dr. Sinzheimer. 

Effect of the War upon Agriculture: 

Agricultural Production, by Ex-Minister Dr. Warmbold. 

Agrarian History, Landholding, etc., by Professor Max Sering. 

Effect of the War upon Transportation: 

Railroads. 

Internal Waterways. 

Shipping, by Dr. E. Rosenbaum. 

Effect of the War upon German Commerce; Internal and External, by Professor 
Kurt Wiedenfeld. 

Effect of the War upon German Finances: 

State Finances, Loans and Taxation, by Professor Walter Lotz. 

Money and Banking, by Professor H. Schumacher. 

Savings Banks, Mortgage and Insurance Business. 

Effects of the War upon Public Health. 

Costs of the War to Germany: 

Direct War Costs. 

Total War Costs. 

Italun Series 

Bibliographical Survey of the Economic and Social Problems of the War, by 
Professor Vincenzo Porri, with an introduction on the collection and use of 
the documents of the War, by Comm. Eugenio Casanova. 

The Economic Legislation of the War, by Professor Alberto De’Stefani. 
Agricultural Production in Italy, 1914-19, by Professor Umberto Ricci. 

The Agricultural Classes in Italy during the War, by Professor Arrigo Serpieri. 
Food Supply and Rationing, by Professor Riccardo Bachi; and Food Supply of 
the Italian Army, by Professor Gaetano Zingali. 

War-Time Finances, by Professor Luigi Einaudi. 

Cost of the War to Italy, by Professor Luigi Einaudi. 

Currency Inflation in Italy and its Effects on Prices, Incomes and Foreign Ex¬ 
changes, by Professor Pasquale Jannaccone. 

Vital Statistics and Public Health in Italy during and after the War, by Professor 
Giorgio Mortara. 

The Italian People during and after the War: A Social Survey, by Professor 
Gioacchino Volpe. 

Social and Economic Life in Piedmont as Affected by the War, by Professor 
Giuseppe Prato. 


Portuguese Series 

Economic and Social History of Portugal as Affected by the War, by Professor 
George Young. 
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Rumanian Series 

The Rural Revolution in Rumania and Southeastern Europe, by D. Mitrany. 
Economic Consequences of the War in Rumania. 

The Effect of the Enemy Occupation of Rumania, by Dr. G. Antipa. 

The Effect of the War upon Public Health in Rumania, by Professor J. 
Cantacuzino. 

The Effect of the War upon Rumanian Economic Life (volume to be 
arranged). 

First Russian Series 
(To the Bolshevik Revolution) 

Effects of the War upon Government and National Finances in Russia: 

Effects of the War upon the Central Government, by Professor Paul P. 
Gronsky. 

State Finances during the War, by Mr. Alexander M. Michelson. 

Russian State Credit during the War, by Mr. Paul N. Apostol. 

Effects of the War upon Currency and Banking in Russia: 

Currency in Russia during the War, by Professor Michael V. Bernadsky. 
Private Banks in Russia during the War, by Mr. E. M. Epstein. 

German Capital in Russia and the War, by Mr. Basil B. Eliashevitch. 
Municipalities and Zemstvos during the War: 

Effect of the War upon Russian Municipalities, and the All-Russian Union 
of Towns, by Mr. N. I. Astroff. 

The Zemstvos, the All-Russian Union of the Zemstvos and the Zemgor, by 
Prince Vladimir A. Obolensky and Mr. Sergius P, Turin. 

The War and the Psychology of the Zemstvos Workers, by Mr. Isaak V. 
Shklovsky. 

Effects of the War upon the Cooperative Movement in Russia: 

Effect of the War upon Agricultural Cooperation and Cooperative Credit, 
by Professor A. N. Anziferoff. 

Cooperatives of Consumers in Russia during the War, by Professor V. T. 
Totonuanz. 

The Russian Army in the World War: a study in social history, by General 
Nicholas N. Golovine. , 

Rural Economy in Russia and the War, by Professor A. N. Anziferoff, Professor 
Alexander Bilimovitch and Mr. M. O. Batcheff. 

Effect of the War upon Landholding and Settlement in Russia, by Professor 
Alexander D. Bilimovitch and Professor V. A. Kossinsky. 

Problem of Food Supply in Russia during the War, by Professor Peter B. Struve. 
State Control of Industry in Russia during the War, by Mr. Simon O. Zagorsky. 
Effects of the War upon Russian Industries: 

Coal Mining, by Mr. Boris N. Sokoloff. 

Petroleum, by Mr. Alexander M. Michdson. 
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Chemical Industry, by Mr. Mark A. Landau. 

Flax and Wool Industry, by Mr. Sergius N. Tretiakoff. 

Metal Manufacturing Industries, by General Hermonius. 

Textile (Cotton) Industry, by Mr. Theodorovitch G. Karpoff. 

Effects of the War upon Labor and Industrial Conditions: 

Wages in War Time, by Miss Anna G. Eisenstadt. 

Workmen’s Family Budgets, by Mr. Stanislas S. Kohn. 

Changes in the Conditions and Composition of the Working Classes, by Mr. 
W. T. Braithwaite. 

Effects of the War upon Trade and Commerce: 

Internal Russian Trade during the War, by Mr. Paul A. Bouryshkine. 
Russia in the Economic War, by Professor Boris E. Nolde. 

Effects of the War upon Transportation in Russia, by Mr. Michael B. Braikevitch. 
Effects of the War upon Education and Public Health in Russia: 

Elementary and Secondary Schools during the War, by Professor D. M. 
Odinez. 

Universities and Academic Institutions during the War, by Professor P. J- 
Novgorodzoff. 

Public Health, by Professor L. A. Taracievitch. 

Social History of the Ukraine during the War, by Mr. Nicholas M. Mogilansky. 
Vital Statistics of Russia during the War, by Professor A. A. Tschuproff, and 
Russia in the World War; a historical synthesis, by Sir Paul Vinogradoff. 

SCAJJDINAVIAN SERIES 

Economic Effects of the War upon Sweden, by Professor Eli Heckscher, 
Economic Effects of the War upon Norway, by Professor W. Keilhau. 

Economic Effects of the War upon Denmark, by Dr. Einar Cohn, with a sec¬ 
tion on Iceland by Mr. Thorstein Thorsteinsson. 

Yugoslav Series 

Economic Situation of Serbia at the Outbreak and during the First Year of the 
War, by Professor Velimir Bajldtch, 

Economic and Social Effects of the War upon Yugoslavia (volume to be arranged). 



DETAILS OF PLAN 
1. THE EDITORS 

GREAT BRITAIN 

Sir William H. Beveridge, K.C.B., Chairman . 

Director of London School of Economics; Fellow of University College, Oxford, 1902-9; 
Subwarden of Toynbee Hall, 1903-5; leader writer for Morning Post, 1906-8; member of 
Central Unemployed Body for London, 1905-8, and first Chairman of Employment Ex¬ 
changes Committee; in Board of Trade, 1908-16, as Director of Labor Exchanges, 1909-16, 
and Assistant Secretary in charge of Employment Department; Assistant General Secretary 
to Ministry of Munitions, 1915-16; in Ministry of Food, Second Secretary, 1916-18, Per¬ 
manent Secretary, 1919* Author of Unemployment: A Problem of Industry; The Ministry 
of Food under Lord Rhondda; contributed to Life of Lord Rhondda; articles in Contemporary 
Review j economic journals, etc. 

Professor H. W. C. Davis, M.A. 

Professor of History in Manchester University, 1921; Director, Dictionary of National 
Biography since 1920; Fellow and tutor of Balliol College, Oxford (Scholar 1891-95), Fellow, 
1902; Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, 1895-1902; member of War Trade Intelligence 
Department, 1915; War Trade Advisory Committee, 1916; member of the British delegation 
to negotiate peace, Paris, 1918-19. Author of History of Balliol College (i 899); Charlemagne 
(1900); England under the Normans and Angcmns (1905); Medioeoal Europe (1911); Rsgeste 
Regum Anglo-Normannorum (vol. i, 1913); new edition of Stubb's Select Charters (1913)^, 
Political Thought of Treitschke (1914); Qoint) Why we are at War (1914); editor of Orfordi 
Pamphlets, 1914-15; contributions to the English Historical Reviewy Cambridge Modern. 
Historyy Encyclopcedia Britannica (1910); Helmolt’s History of the World (1910); Mowbray’s^ 
History of Church History (1912); History of the Peace Conference (ed. Temperley, 1920), etc^ 

Thomas Jones, M.A., LL.D, 

Principal Assistant Secretary to Cabinet; Secretary, National Health Insurance Commit 
sioners (Wales) since 1912; Secretary to War Cabinet; Barrington Lecturer in Ireland, 1904- 
5; Assistant in Political Economy and Lecturer in Economics, Glasgow University; special 
investigator, Poor Law Commission, 1906-9; Professor in Economics, Queen’s University, 
Belfast, 1909-10; Secretary, Welsh National Campaign Against Tuberculosis, 1910-11; 
member of University Court, University of Wales; Governor of National Library and of 
National Museum of Wales. Author of Reports on Outdoor ReUef; edited Mazzini’s Essays; 
and frequent contributor to Welsh periodic^s. 

John Maynard Keynes, M.A., C.B. 

Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Editor of Economic Journal ^ce 1912; member of 
Royal Commission on Indian Finance and Currency, 1913-14; attached to Treasury, 1915- 
19; principal representative of Treasury at Paris Peace Conference and Deputy for Chancel- 
or of Exchequer on Supreme Economic Council, January-June, 1919; Offider de TOrdre de 
Leopold; India Office 1906-8. Author of Indian Currency and Finance (1913); The Ec<h 
nomic Consequences of the Peace; The Revision of the Treaty; A Treatise on Probability; Editor 
<A Ecammic Journal; General Editor of Reconstruction Series of Manchester Guardian 
Commercial, 
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Francis W. Hirst. 

Formerly Lecturer at London School of Economics; City Editor of London papers; Editor 
of The Economisty 1907-16; member from the first of Committee of Research of Division of 
Economics and History of Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Author of The 
Progress of the Nation; The Stock Exchange; The Political Economy of War ^ etc. 

Professor W. R. Scott, M.A., D.Phil., Litt.D., Hon. LL.D., F.B.A. 

Adam Smith Professor of Political Economy in University of Glasgow since 1915; Lecturer 
on Political Economy, University of St. Andrews, 1899-1915; Jevons Memorial Lecturer, 
University College, London, 1916-18; Lecturer for Carnegie Dunfermline Trust, 1919; 
appointed by Secretary for Scotland to report on Highland Home Industries, 1911; member, 
Departmental Committee on Increases in Rental of Small Dwelling Houses in Industrial 
Districts in Scotland, 1916, of Rural Transport (Scotland) Committee, 1918, and of Com¬ 
mittee on Cooperative credit, 1919; Vice-President, Economic History Section, International 
Historical Congress, 1912, President, 1919; Chairman, British Association Committees on 
Credit and Emplo5nnent, 1915-18; member of Council of the British Academy, 1919. 
Author of An Introduction to Cudworth's Treatise on Morality (1891); Francis Hutcheson 
(igoo)] Scottish Economic Literature to 1800 (1911); The Constitution and Finance of English^ 
Scottish and Irish Joint Stock Companies to 1^20 (3 vols., 1910-12); Report to the Board of 
Agriculture for Scotland on Home Industries in the Highlands and Islands (1914); Economic 
Problems of Peace After War (ist Ser., 1917; 2d Ser., 1918); Editor of Records of a Scottish 
Cloth Manufactoryy 1681-1I03 (1905); also contributions to Mindy Economic Journaly 
Riforma Sociale, Scienza, Scottish Historical RevieWy etc. 

1 Sir Edward C. K. Conner, K.B.E., M.A., Hon. Litt.D. 

Late Professor of Political Economy at University of Liverpool; member of the British 
Editorial Board from its organization until his death in February, 1922; Director of Statis¬ 
tics, Ministry of Food; chairman on Committee of Production; Lecturer for London Exten¬ 
sion Society, 1885; Lecturer at University College, Bristol, 1885; Lecturer at University 
College, Liverpool, 1888; Professor at University College, Liverpool, 1891; Rae Lecturer at 
University College, Bangor, 1911; President of Section F, Economics and Statistics, British 
Association (Toronto) 1897; President of Section F, British Association (Australia) 1914; 
Vice-President, Economic History Subsection, International Historical Congress, London, 
1913; member of Royal Commission on Shipping Conferences, 1906-9; Chairman of Sub¬ 
committee for Elementary Education, County of Chester; Chairman of War Savings Com¬ 
mittee, County of Chester, 1917-18. Author of The Socialist State; edited Ricardo*s Princi¬ 
ples of Political Economy and Taxation; The Social Philosophy of Rodbertus; Commercial 
Geography; Interest and Saving; Common Land and Inclosure; The Economic History of Ger¬ 
many in the Nineteenth Century; contributor to Dictionary of National Biographyy Dictionary 
of Political Economyy and Conrad*s Handworterbuch der Staatswissenschafteny etc. 

AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY 

Professor James T. Shotwell, Chairman^ Joint Editorial Board 

‘ Austrian Series 

Professor Dr, Friedrich von Wieser, Chairman. 

Professor of Political Economy at University of "Vienna and formerly Minister of Com- 
mert^forthe Empire <A Austria; from 1884 to 1913, Professor of Political Economy at Ger¬ 
man University of Prague; from 1903, in University of Vienna; one of the founders of '* Aus- 

1 Died February 24,1922. 
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trian School ” of political economy; although never a member of any party, during the World 
War he was made a life member of the Upper House, and in the summer of 1917 he accepted 
office as Austrian Minister of Commerce, which position he held until the Revolution. -DuT' 
ing his residence in Prague he was for several years President of Society for the Promotion 
of German Science, Art and Literature in Bohemia, which acquired almost the status of an 
academy; member of Vienna Academy of Sciences; Member of Committee of Research of 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1911-17. Author of a lengthy series of 
theoretical works and others on finance and social history; among these are: Uher den Ur- 
sprung and die Hauptgesetze des wirtschaftlicken Wertes (1884); Dernaturliche Wert (Natural 
Value, 1889; translated into English by Professor William Smart, London, 1893); Theorie 
der gesellschaftlichen Wirtscheft, volume I of Grundriss der Sozialokonofnie (1914); Die 
Ergebnisse und die Aussichten der Personaleinkommensteuer in Oesterreich (1901); Die deutsche 
Steuerleistung und der dffentliche Haushalt in Bohmen (1904); Vler Vergangenheit undZukunft 
der Oesterreichischen Verfassung (1905); Die Revolutionen der Gegenwart (Deutsche Rund¬ 
schau, 1920); The Fight Against the Famine in Austria (1920). 

Dr. Richard Riedl. 

Austrian Minister; Ph.D. of University of Vienna; as Director of Statistics for Vienna 
Chamber of Commerce he prepared the plans followed in the industrial census of Austria in 
1912, and had an important part in the preparation of commercial treaties; in 1909, ap¬ 
pointed Chief of Staff (Sektionschef) in the Austrian Ministry of Commerce, he negotiated 
commercial treaties and was responsible for the administration of Trieste harbor; during the 
War Dr. Riedl was the organizer of government war economics in industry, creating the 
various war and central organizations and negotiating with other states for their supplies; in 
1916 he took over as well the direction of all politico-industrial questions, and was appointed 
Commissioner General for War Economics and Reconstruction; after the Revolution he was 
made a member of the first Republican cabinet as Secretary of State for Commerce and later 
in other official capacities, he continued to direct important administrative and diplomatic 
undertakings, and in 1921 was made Minister to Germany. 

Dr. Richard ScHtiLLER. 

Director of Economic Section of Austrian Foreign Office; from 1898, a member and from 
1913 to 1918 Director (Sektionschef) of the politico-commercial section of the Ministry of 
Commerce, where he worked on customs tariffs and commercial treaties; in 1915 and 1916 
he represented Austrian Ministry of Commerce in the negotiations for the new Compromise 
with Hungary and in 1916 and 1917 conducted the negotiations for the economic rap¬ 
prochement with Germany; in 1918 he represented the Austrian Government at the peace 
negotiations with Russia and the Ukraine at Brest-Litovsk, and at those with Rumania at 
Bucharest; after the Revolution at the end of 1918 he was appointed to Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs as Chief of Economic and Financial Section; he was in charge of economic and finan¬ 
cial affairs during the peace negotiations at St. Germain and in the negotiations with the 
Allied Powers on the subject of food credits for Austria; he was appointed by Austrian Gov¬ 
ernment as its representative on the Reparations Commission, and was head of the Austrian 
delegation sent to Rome and Portorose to reorganize the economic relations with the succes¬ 
sion states. Author of Die Klassische Nationaldhonomie und ihre Gegner; Freidhandel und 
SchutszoUf and treatises on the theory of wages. 

Hungarian Series 

Dr. Gustav Gratz. 

Formerly Hungarian Minister; his political career began in 1906 with his election to the 
Hungarian Parliament; from I910, as a Director of the Uni<m of Hungarian Manufacturers, he 
exerciaed a constant infiuence on all economic and war measures affecting the industries 
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Hungary; in 1917 appointed by Count Czernin Director of Politico-Commercial Depart¬ 
ment of Ministry of Foreign Affairs; then Minister of Finance for Hungary in Count Ester- 
hazy’s cabinet; then recalled by Czernin to conduct the negotiations for “Mittel-Europa” 
with Germany and the economic part of the peace negotiations at Brest-Litovsk and Bucha¬ 
rest; after the Revolution he took an important part in the overthrow of the Bolshevist 
regime, and later became Hungarian Minister at Vienna, resigning in 1921 to become Min¬ 
ister of Foreign Affairs in the Teleki cabinet; in this capacity he was the first to base Hun¬ 
gary’s foreign policy frankly upon the Peace Treaty of Trianon, and to conduct negotiations 
for the purpose of regulating Hungary’s political and economic relations with the neighbor¬ 
ing states by means of friendly agreements; this work was, however, interrupted in April, 
1921, when he resigned in connection with the endeavor of King Charles to regain the throne 
of Hungary; later he conducted the negotiations with Austria on the question of Western 
Hungary; he withdrew from politics after the attempted coup d'etat of Charles, in which he 
found himself involved; as a publicist he plays an active part in the pages of the Pester 
Lloyd, and as a director of the Pester Ungarische Commercialbank—one of the two leading 
banks in Hungary—^and of several other commercial and industrial undertakings, he also 
occupies a leading place in the economic life of Hungary. 

Public Health Series 
Professor Clemens von Pirquet. 

Austrian Commissioner General for Child Feeding, 1919-22; Professor at University of 
Vienna; called in 1908 to Johns Hopkins University of Baltimore, Md., as Professor of 
Pediatrics, and in 1910, Professor of Pediatrics at University of Breslau, and in 1911, at 
Vienna; author of important contributions to medical science, particularly in connection 
with diphtheria and tuberculosis (the “von Pirquet test”); as a result of the experiments in 
child feeding Dr. Pirquet has elaborated a system of nutrition units, offering a new way of 
administering food values; in 1919 appointed Austrian Commissioner for American Relief 
Administration, European Children’s Fund, in which position he won international distinc¬ 
tion both for the scientific results of the child-feeding organization and for administrative 
skill in administering a fund for feeding over a quarter of a million children; in 1921 Silliman 
Lecturer at Yale University; in 1923 lecturer in London, Glasgow and Edinburgh. 

THE BALTIC COUNTRIES 
Professor Harald Ludwig Westergaard. 

Danish economist and statistician; Lecturer in University of Copenhagen, 1883; Pro¬ 
fessor Ordinarius, 1886; distinguished authority on statistics; member of board controlling 
life insurance companies in Denmark, 1904; member of Committee of Research of Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 1911-20; Chairman of Editorial Board for the Baltic 
countries. Author of Die Lehre von der Mortalitdt und MorhUitdt (1882; 2d ed., 1901); 
A Theory of Statistics (1890; 2d ed., 1915); The Scope and Method of Statistics (1916); 
Economic Development in Denmark before and during the World War (1922); contributed 
papers to the Statistical Journal, Economic Journal, and Journal of the American Statistical 
Association. 

Professor Eli Heckscher, 

Swedish economic historian; Ph.D., Upsala, 1907; Professor of Political Economy in 
School of Commerce, Stockholm, 1909. Author of A Treatise on the Economics of the 
World War (1915); Ekonomiock Historia, a collected series of monographs (1922); The 
Continental System; An Economic Interpretation (published by the Carnegie Endowment^ 
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Professor Nicolai Theodorius Nilsson Rygg, 

Norwegian statistician and economist; studied law in University of Christiania, grad¬ 
uating in 1894; appointed to Statistical Department (Statistisk Centralbyr^); in 1910 
Professor of Political Economy and Statistics; later Director of the Statistical Department; 
in 1920 appointed leading Director of the National Bank (Norges Bank). 


BELGIUM 

Professor H. Pirenne. 

Historian of Belgium; Professor of History and sometime Rector of the University of 
Ghent; Secretary of Royal Historical Commission of Belgium; President of Commission of 
Archives of the War; member of Royal Academy of Belgium and Institute of France 
(Academy of Inscriptions); President of Union Acad6mique Internationale, 1919-22; 
President of Executive Committee of Fifth International Congress of Historical Studies; 
corresponding member of Academies of Amsterdam, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Christiania, 
Madrid, Petrograd, Vienna, Britain; Doctor (Honoris Causa) of Universities of Brussels, 
Oxford, Manchester, Strasbourg and Groningen. Among Professor Pirenne's contribu-* 
tions to history may be noted Bibliography of Belgian History; History of Belgium (in five 
vols.); The Early Democracies of the Low Countries; Collection of Documents in the Economic 
History of Flanders, 


FRANCE 

Professor Charles Gide. 

Honorary Professor at Faculty of Law University of Paris, and Professor at College de 
France. From 1898 to 1919, Professor of Comparative Social Economy, Faculty of Law, 
University of Paris; Professor of Social Economy at TEcole des Fonts et Chauss6es from 
1900 to 1915; Lecturer on Political Economy at I’Ecole Sup6rieure de Guerre from 1907; 
Rapporteur G6n6rzil for Social Economy for Universal Exposition of 1900; member of 
Conseil Sup6rieur du Travail, from 1903, and of Conseil Superieur de la Cooperation; 
Member of Committee of Research of Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
1911-20. Author of Cooperation: Conferences de propaganda (1900); Les Institutions de 
Frogrls Social (1903); Lay SociitSs Cooperatives de Consommation (1905); Cours d'Economic 
Politique (1909); Histoire des Doctrines Economiques depuis les Physiocrates jusqu*d nos 
jours (in collaboration with M. Rist, 1909); Les Institutions en vue de VAbolition ou de la 
transformation du Salariat (1921), 

M. Arthur Fontaine. 

Administrator and Mining En^neer; organized Section of Labor Statistics in the Min¬ 
istry of Commerce 1891; Under-Director at Ofi&ce of Labor, 1893 and Director, 1899-1921; 
1911, Administrator, and since 1915, President of Council of Administration of State Rail¬ 
ways of France; 1915-19, President of Commission in charge of contracts for artillery and 
other war supplies; 1919, General Secretary of Commission of Peace Conference on Labor 
Legislation; President of Committee of Organization of International Labor Conference at 
Washington, and French delegate to Washington; 1920, President of the Governing Body 
of International Labor Office and delegate of French Government to Conference of Genoa; 
President in France of Commission for Industrial Hygiene; 1920, Pre^dent of Council of 
Administration of the Saar Mines; 1921, member of Economic Comxnittee of Supreme 
Council of National Defense. Author of many reports and investigations, mostly offidal, 
e, g* Scdaires et durie du tramU dans Vindustrie franqaise (1892-95); Les Assodaiions 
ouvrihres de Production, etc. 
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Professor Henri Hauser. 

Professor of History at University of Paris; Docteur ^s-lettres; Correspondent of In¬ 
stitute of France (Academy of Moral Sciences and Politics); formerly Professor, Univer¬ 
sities of Clermont and Dijon; Professor at the Sorbonne (economic history of the modern 
and contemporary period); Professor at National Conservatory of Arts and Trades (indus¬ 
trial and commercial geography); during the War attached to Cabinet of Ministry of Com¬ 
merce and technical delegate of the French Government to Economic Commission of the 
Peace Conference. Exchange Professor at Harvard University, 1923. Author of FranQpis 
de Id Noue; L'Enseignement des Sciences Sociales; Les Sources de VHistoire de France au 
XVIhme sihcle; Ouvriers du temps passS; Compagnonnages d^Arts et Mitiersd Dijon; Le traiti 
de Madrid; Les mSthodes allemandes d^expansion economigue; Travailleurs et Marchands dans 
Vancienne France, 

Professor Charles Rist. 

Professor of Political Economy in University of Paris; Docteur en droit ^s sciences 
juridiques et ^conomiques, Paris; Licenci^ ^lettres (section historique), Paris; Professor 
of Economic Science at University of Montpellier, 1899-1913; since 1913 Professor in 
Faculty of Law, University of Paris. Author of Histoire des doctrines economigues depuis 
les physiocrates jusgu'd nos jours (in collaboration with M. Ch, Gide, 1909)» Finances 
de Guerre de VAllemagne (1920), etc.; also numerous articles. 

GERMANY 

Herr Gustav Adolph Bauer. 

Formerly Chancelor of German Empire; later Vice-Chancelor and Treasurer; Pres¬ 
ident of Union of Clerical Workers since 1895; from 1903, Secretary in Zentral-Arbeiter- 
Sekretariat; member of Reichstag from 1912; Vice-President of General Kommission der 
(^werkschaften Deutschlands (together with Legien), and, as such, during the War, in¬ 
formal representative of Trades Unions with the government; Imperial Chancelor in 
1919; Treasurer (Reichsschatzminister) andVepresentative of Imperial Chancelor (Stell- 
vertreter des Reichskanzlers) during Wirth jAdministration; specialist on questions of 
social legislation and insurance. 

Dr. Hermann BUcher. 

A representative of German industrial capitalists; Geheimer Legationsrat; before the 
War a member of German colonial service; sometime adviser to Kamerun Administra¬ 
tion on agriculture; during the War, among other activities, organized fight against locusts 
in Syria and Asia Minor; in 1919, appointed to Trade Department of Foreign Office; 
and in 1921 elected Geschaftsfiihrendes Prasidialmitglied des Reichsverbandes Deutscher 
Industrie, or Directing Manager of Union of German Industries, a position of great 
importance internationally as well as in Germany; no one else is so well placed to con¬ 
tribute accurate facts concerning movements and strategy of German industrial capital, 
or to discuss effects of the War upon “big business.” 

Dr. Carl Duisberg. 

Chemical and industrial specialist; formerly assistant in Chemical University Laboratory 
at Jena; then leading chemist in firm of Friedrich Bayer & Co., manufacturers of chemical 
dyes (at present Director of that company); Titular Professor, 1904; Geheimer Ober- 
r^enmg^at, 1909; Dr. Ing, honoris causa, Dresden, 1907; Dr. Med. honoris causa, 
Munich, 1909; member of Administration of Deutsche Naturforscher und Arzte Cksell- 
schaft and Deutsche Chemische Gesellschaft; member, before the War, of the Chemical 
Society, Soci6t6 Chimique de France, etc.; leading man in German dye industry. 
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Professor Dr. Max Bering. 

Professor of Political Economy at University of Berlin; in 1879, entered Department of 
Justice in administration of Alsace-Lorraine; in 1882, called to Ministry of Agriculture at 
Berlin; sent by this Ministry on an official visit to America in 1883; Professor at Univer¬ 
sity of Bonn, 1885; in Academy for Agriculture in Berlin, 1889; Professor Ordinarius in 
University of Berlin, 1897; elected member of Prussian Academy of Sciences, 1914; for the 
last 15 years has directed the courses in political economy for higher officials and judges; 
appointed in 1915 President of Scientific Commission of Prussian Ministry charged with 
the preparation of a scientific and economic history of Prussian War Ministry, the results 
of which are appearing under his editorship in the series Die deutsche Kriegswirtschaft im 
Bereich der Heeresverwaltung jgj4r"igi8. Author of many works in the history of agricul- 
, ture: Landwirtschaftliche Konkurrenz Nordamerikas in Gegenwart und Zukunjt (1887); Die 
Arbeiterausschusse in der deidschen Industrie (1890); Die innere Kolonisation im osiUchen 
Deutschlmd (1893); Erbreckt und Agrarverfassung in Schleswig-Holstein auf geschichtUcher 
Grundlage (1908); Die Verteilung des Grundbesitzes und die Abwanderung vom Lande (1910); 
Die Politik der Grundbesitzverteilung in den grossen Reichen (1912); Das Moselland und die 
westdeutsche Eisenindusirie (1910); Russlands Kultur und Volkswirtschaft (1913); Westruss- 
land in seiner BedetUung filr die EntwicUung Mitteleuropas (1917); and, in collaboration 
with Gustav Schmoller and A. Wagner, two volumes of addresses and essays on Handels^- 
und Machtpolitik (1900). 

Dr. Cajjl Joseph Melchior. 

Banker and lawyer; appointed in 1900 Judge in Hamburg Courts in the first instance; 
entered banking firm of M. M. Warburg & Co., Hamburg, in 1902, as general counsel; 
later became a partner in the firm; during the War served with the territorial artillery, and 
also cooperated in forming the Zentral-Einkaufs-Gesellschaft, Berlin (centralized institu¬ 
tion for German purchases of foodstuffs abroad), directing its financial affairs until October, 
1915; German delegate in Bucharest, November, 1915-June, 1917, except for an interval 
of military service, concluding the agreements with Rumanian Government for export 
foodstuffs and for finances and engaged in administration; financial and economic delegate 
at The Hague, July-December, 1917; financial delegate in Petrograd and Kief, December, 
1917-September, 1918; after the end of the War, Chairman of German Financial Com¬ 
mittee at the Armistice and peace negotiations; one of the six official delegates of German 
Government in Verssiilles, May-June, 1919; financial expert at Conference of Spa, July, 
1920; at Brussels, December, 1920; and at (^oa, April, 1922. 

Professor Albrecht Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 

Geheimer Hofrat; Professor of International Law and of Cierman Civil Law at Univer¬ 
sity of Hamburg; Director of Seminar fur Auslandrecht and of Archiv fur Fragen des 
Friedensvertrages und der Auswtrtigen Politik; Professor, Leipzig Univeraty, 1904; 
Professor, Wiirtzburg University, 1905-^0; legal adviser to (German delation at Ver¬ 
sailles; founded, with Niemeyer and Meurer, Deutsche Gesellschaft fur Vdlkerrecht in 
1916, and is a member of the Vorstand of this society; Editor-in-chief of Dipkmatische 
Akten des Auswdrtigen Amtes since October, 1919, and of Handbuch der FolUik since 1921. 
Publications; on law; Grenzen der Eechtshrafi (1900); Imperium des Richters (1907}J -Ewg- 
' Usches Richtertum (1910); Kriegsbegriff des englischen Rechts (1915); Internationales Strafrecht 
(1912); on political history and sociology: Biirgertugenden in Krieg und Frieden (1916); 
Irland ein Beispiel der Machtpolitik (1917); Der VolkswiHe {1919); co-editor of Rheinische 
Zeitschrifl fdr CivU und ProzessrecU (since 1907); of Archiv fUr offentHches RecM^ and 
Archiv der Friedensvertrdge, 
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ITALY 

Professor Luigi Einaudi, Chairman. 

Professor of Finance, University of Turin, since 1902; Professor at Commercial Univer¬ 
sity (Luigi Bocconi), Milan, since 1904; Professor of Political Economy, Royal Polytech- 
nicum, Turin, since 1901; member of Italian Senate (1919) and Senate Finance Committee 
(1920); member of Royal Academy of Sciences, Turin; member of Royal Society (deputa- 
zione) for National History, Turin (also life Secretary); member of Royal Academy of 
Lincei, Rome Ccorrespondent); member of Royal Academy of Georgofili, Florence (corre¬ 
spondent); member of Soci^t^ d’Economic Politique, Paris; honorary member of London 
Cobden Club; Editor of La Riforma Sociale, Turin, since 1900; economic and financial 
contributor to the Corriere della Sera, Milan, Author of Uimposta sulle aree edilizie (1900); 
Studii sugli effetti delle imposte (1902); Intorno al concetto di reddito imponibile e di un 
^istema di imposte sul reddito consumato (1912); Osservazioni critiche intorno alia teoria deW 
ammortamento della imposta e Teoria delle variazioni nei redditi e nei mlori capitaU susseguenti 
airimposta (1919); Sulla riforma generale delle imposte dirette sui redditi in Italia (a report 
laid before the Chamber of Deputies by the Finance Minister Signor Meda, 1919); SulT 
applicazione della legge per Vavocazione dei profitti di guerra alio Stato (a report of the Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee on the same subject, 1921); and other economic, political and his¬ 
torical works. 

Professor Pasquale Jannaccone. 

Doctor of Law; Professor of Statistics, University of Turin, since 1915; General Secretary^ 
International Exhibition, Turin, 1898; General Secretary, International Institute of Agricul¬ 
ture, Rome, 1910-12; Italian delegate to the General Assembly of the International Insti¬ 
tute of Agriculture, 1920 and 1922; member of the Italian Association for Advancement of 
Science; member of Royal Academy of Georgofili, Florence; correspondent of Royal Acad¬ 
emy of Lincei, Rome; member of Royal Academy of Science and Arts, Padua; member of 
Royal Academy of Sciences, Turin; Editor of La Biblioteca dell* Economista, 1901-21; Asso- 
■ciate Editor, La Riforma Sociale, Author of II Contralto di Savoy0 (1898); Questioni con- 
trover se nella traslazione delle imposte in regime di monopolio (1902); II Costo di Produzione 
(1904); Questioni controverse nella teoria del haratto (1907); II '^dumping** e le discriminazione 
■dei prezzi (1914); ia grande industria siderurgica in Italia (19x7); Relazioni tra Commercio 
intemazionale, Cambi esteri e Circolazione monetaria in Italia (1918); La Ricchezza Nazionale 
e il costo economico della guerra (1919), and other economic, legal and literary works, as well 
as numerous articles. 

Professor Umberto Ricci. 

Chief of the Statistical Bureau, International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, June, 1910- 
January, 1914, and again March, i9i8“December, 1921; Professor of Political Economy, 
"University of Bologna, 1921; member of Scientific Committee of Italian Society for Ad¬ 
vancement of Science, 1917-18; member of Italian Scientific Food Commission, 1918; corre¬ 
spondent of Royal Academy of the Georgofili, Florence; associated member of International 
Colonial Institute, Bruxelles; honorary member of London Cobden Club; delegate of Inter¬ 
national Institute of Agriculture at the meetings of the International Institute of Statistics 
at The Hague, September, 1911, and Vienna, September, 1913; delegate at Conference of 
Statisticians, convened by League of Nations at London, August, 1920, and at the World 
Cotton Conference, Liverpool and Manchester, June, 1921. Author of Les bases thiorigues 
de la statistigue agricole iniernoMonale (1914); Sulle divergenze fra statistiche del Movimento 
commerciale (1914); Le service de la Statistigue GSnirale de VInstitut International d*Agricuh 
turCf ce gu*U est et ce gu'il pourrait devenir (1920); UfaUimerdo della politica annonaria (1921)^ 
and otha: economic works, as well as many articles. 
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THE NETHERLANDS 

Professor H. B. Greven. 

Doctor of Laws of University of Leiden, 1875; member of Council for the Mint at Utrecht, 
1879; Professor of Political Economy and Statistics at University of Leiden, 1880; Co-editor 
of the (Dutch) Economist^ 1888-1911; Rector of University of Leiden, 1902-1903; Presi¬ 
dent of Dutch Economical and Statistical Society, 1910; member of Institut International 
de Statistiques, 1910; member of Committee of Research of Carnegie Endowment for Inter¬ 
national Peace, 1911-1920; Emeritus Professor, University of Leiden, 1915. 

RUMANIA 

David Mitrany. 

Graduate of the High School of Commerce, Bucharest; B.Sc. in Economics (London); 
with Rumanian Army in the second Balkan War, 1913; during the War attached to Ruma¬ 
nian Legation at London, at the request and at the disposal of the British authorities; 
worked for Foreign Office, Intelligence Department of War Office and the Ministry of 
Information; from July, 1919, for three years on the editorial staff (foreign affairs) of 
Manchester Guardian; since January, 1921, Foreign Editor of Manchester Guardian Com* 
mercial; in charge of editorial arrangements in Southeastern Europe for that journal’s 

Reconstruction Series”; Fellow of the Royal Economic Society; correspondent for Ru¬ 
mania of Royal Society of Literature. Author (in collaboration) of The Balkans^ Oxford 
Press; contributor to the historical monographs of the British Foreign Office, to the Oxford 
Pamphlets^ etc. 

RUSSIA 

First Series (to the Bolshevist Revolution) 

Sir Paul Vinogradoff, F.B.A. 

Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence, Oxford University, since 1903; Doctor of History, 
University of Moscow; M.A., Hon. D.C.L. (Oxford and Durham), LL.D, (Cambridge, 
Harvard, Liverpool and Calcutta); Dr. Juris., Berlin; Fellow of Russian Academy of Petro- 
grad; foreign member of Royal Danish, Royal Belgian and Norwegian Academies, of Ac- 
cademia dei Lincei, Rome, and of Academy of Bologna; corresponding member of Prussian 
Academy, Berlin; lectured in Harvard, Columbia and other American Universities in 1907; 
lectured in University of Calcutta in 1913-14; Director of Publications of British Academy 
(Series of Records of Social and Economic History). Publications (in English): VUkinage 
in England (1892); The Growth of the Manor (1905); English Society in the Eleventh Cerdury 
(1908); Roman Law in Mediaeval Europe; Commonsense in Law (Home University Series, 

\ Self-Government in Russia (1915); edited (with Mr. F. Morgan) Survey of the Honour 
of Denbigh (ist vol. of Records of Social and Economic History, published for the British 
Academy, 1914); Outlines of Historical Jurisprudence (vol. I, 1920; vol. II, 1922); edited 
(with Dr. L. Ehlich) for the Selden Society, the 13th and the 14th volumes of their Year 
Booh series; edited six volumes of the Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History^ and the 
Essays in Legal History^ contributed by members of Section VIu of the International Con¬ 
gress of Historical Studies held in London in X913; {in Russian): The Rise of Feudalism in 
Lombardy Italy; Inquiries in the Social History <f England ^ etc. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

Professor Velimir Bajkitch. 

Professor of Political Economy at University of Belgrade; formerly Under Secretary of 
State for Finance; studied in Germany, 1899-1903; Ph.D., Munich; Instructor in Finances 
and Statistics in University of Belgrade and Secretary at Ministry of National Economy, 
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1903; member of Serbian delegation to negotiate Treaty of Commerce with Austria Hun¬ 
gary, 1905-6; fought through Balkan Wars as a private soldier, 1912; after demobilization in 
1913, nominated by Professor Brentano and Professor Westergaard to investigate economic, 
social and financial consequences of Balkan Wars, and was engaged upon this work up to 
July, 1914; in the War was attached to the press bureau of the government and then was 
appointed as economic expert to general headquarters of Serbian Army, mainly to study 
questions of supply for the army and the civilian population; later liaison officer between 
General Serail, Commander-in-Chief at Salonika and Serbian Commander at Monastir; 
after retreat of Serbian Army, attached to Serbian General Consulate at Salonika is Direc¬ 
tor for Serbian refugees; sent by Serbian Government to Inter-Allied Conference on Com¬ 
merce, France, September, 1916; economic and financial expert to Peace Conference at Paris, 
1918; appointed Under Secretary of State for Finances, August, 1919; elected Professor of 
Political Economy at University of Belgrade, 1920. Author of numerous books and articles, 
in Serbian, German and French. 



2, MONOGRAPHS AND AUTHORS 


BRITISH SERIES 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY OF CONTEMPORARY SOURCES 
By Miss M. E. Bulkxey, B.S., B.Sc. 

Secretary, National Committee for Prevention of Destitution, 1905; Secretary, 

Ratan Tata Foundation (a Research Department of London University), 1913; 
Welfare Officer, Ministry of Munitions, 1916 (Senior Welfare Officer, West Mid¬ 
lands Di'sdsion). On research staff of the European Carnegie War History, 1920-22, 
Author of The Feeding of School Children; Minimum Rates in the Box-Making Trade, 

A manual to the literature dealing with the Economic and Social History of 
the United Kingdom during the War and reconstruction periods, with digest of 
the contents of each number. The volume (published 1922) is divided into nine 
main sections: Social Conditions; Administration; Industry and Commerce; 
Transport; Labor; Army and Navy; Finance; Prices and Cost of Living; Mis¬ 
cellaneous, It deals comprehensively with the official publications of the period 
and includes also general literature. It aims at providing a careful anthology 
rather than a bibliographical miscellany. (See Extracts from Press Reviews, 
infra^ pp. 228-29.) 


ARCHIVE ADMINISTRATION 
By Hilary Jenkinson, M.A., F.S.A, 

Of Public Record Office; Class Classical Tripos, Cambridge, 1904; Home and 
Indian Civil Service Examination, 1905; Public Record Office, 1906; F, W, Mait¬ 
land Memorial Lecturer, Cambridge, since 191X; Lecturer, London School of Eco¬ 
nomics, 1912-15; commission in Royal Garrison Artillery, 1915; served in France, 
August, 1916-November, 1918; on General Staff at War Office (Army Education) 
1918-^0; Lecturer, University College, London (School of Librarianship) since 
1919; Lecturer, King^s College, London, since 1919; member of Board of Studies in 
History (London University); on Council of Society of Antiquaries, etc*; Honorary 
Secretary of Surrey Archaeological Society and Surrey Record Society* Author of 
Palaeography and the Study of Court Hand (Cambridge, 1915) (with C. Johnson) 

Court Hand Illustrated (Oxford, 1915) 133, The War Service of a Siege Battery (Lon¬ 
don, 1920); General Editor of Schedule of Surrey Aniiguities (London, 1912), and 
editor of many volumes of Surrey Archaeological and Surrey Record Societies; also 
editing volumes for Selden Society and Jewish Historical Society; articles in English 
Historical Review^ Archaeologia, Transactions of Bibliographical Society, Royal His¬ 
torical Society, and other societies. 

This is a unique volume in the series—a manual for the archivist rather 
than a chapter of the War History. The vast accumulation of documents vnth 
reference to the War opens problems both of administration and research which 
can not be handled by existing mechanism. No general manual exists for dealing 
with the problem from the archival standpoint, and while this volume is prepared 
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Specially for the student of British records it offers as well general conclusions of 
far-reaching importance. As these are based upon the experience of archives 
of the past, it covers in detail some of the chief problems which have arisen in the 
experience of the British Record Office, ending with suggestions for the adminis¬ 
tration and formation of archives in the future. (See Extracts from Press Reviews, 
infraj pp. 229-30) 

BRITISH ARCHIVES IN PEACE AND WAR 
By Dr. Hubert Hall, F.S.A., Hon. Litt. D. 

Late of H. M. Public Record Office; appointed to Public Record Office, 1879; 
Assistant Keeper of Public Records, 1912; Resident Officer since 1892; and Inspect¬ 
ing Officer of Records since 1905; Secretary to Royal Commission on Public Records, 
1910-18; Literary Director of Royal Historical Society; Vice-President of Historical 
Association; foreign member of American Antiquarian Society, and corresponding 
member of other societies; Honorary Auditor of Selden Society and new Palaeog¬ 
raphy and Economic History in University of London. Author or editor of 
numerous historical works and articles, mainly dealing with earlier periods of British 
history. 

This volume is a description of British archives and an account of the disposi¬ 
tion of war records. Prepared largely as a guide for students using the materials, 
and for research students elsewhere, it opens with a short account of the develop¬ 
ment of British archives. It masses the various criticisms of official commissions 
and committees of inquiry, and offers suggestions for a reorganization to deal with 
the difficult problem of contemporary documentation. The description of the 
materials for current history is prepared specially for the use of the researcher; 
tables show the origin and distribution of war records, and the volume is articu¬ 
lated with other monographs on government departments and local war records. 

WAR GOVERNMENT OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
By Professor W. G. S. Adams 

Gladstone Professor of Political Theory and Institutions, Oxford, since 1912; 

Fellow of All Souls College; member of Staff and Political Secretary of War Cabinet. 

Owing to the great extension of government control in war time, this volume 
is essential as a basis for understanding the structure of economic administration; 
primarily in itself a study in public law, it deals with the system of government as 
it had developed immediately before the outbreak of hostilities, paying special 
attention to those aspects which particularly affected war-time organization. It 
then traces historically the different stages in the transformation of the British 
Government, examining the relation between Parliament and the Administration, 
the evolution of the War Cabinet, and its influence on the Administration, and the 
relations between central and local government in war time. Particular attention 
is paid to the close relationship between war and peace administration in govern¬ 
ment, and the problem how far democratic organization of government gives 
responsive and effective machinery in time of war. 
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WAR GOVERNMENT OF THE BRITISH DOMINIONS 
By Professor A. B. Keith, D.C.L., D. Litt. 

Late of Colonial Office; Regius Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, 
Edinburgh University since 1914; Crown Member of Governing Body of School of 
Oriental Studies, London, 1916; D.C.L., 1911; D. Litt., Edinburgh, 1914;-called to 
Bar Inner Temple, 1904; Lecturer in Ancient History in Edinburgh, 1907; Deputy 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford, 1907-8; received thanks of British A^ent for 
services in connection with Alaska Boundary Arbitration, 1903; Secretary to Crown 
Agents for Colonies, 1903-5; reappointed to Colonial Office, 1905; representative of 
His Majesty's Government at Colonial Navigation Conference, 1907; Joint-Secre¬ 
tary to Imperial Copyright Conference, 1910; Clerk, Imperial Conference, 1907; 

Junior Assistant Secretary to Imperial Conference, 19ii. Author of Responsible 
Government in the Dominions (first in 1909 and completely rewritten and enlarged to 
3 volumes in 1912); State Succession in International Law (1907); 3d ed. of Sir C. 
Lucas’s Historical Geography of West Africa (voL ni); catalogues of the Sanskrit and 
Prakrit MSS. 

This work is an attempt to describe, mainly in its political aspect, the influ¬ 
ence of the War on the activities of the governments of the Dominions and on their 
relations to the government of the United Kingdom. The chapters deal with the 
framework of Empire government before the War, the Dominions and the United 
Kingdom, 1914-16, the Imperial War Cabinet and the War Conferences, the eco¬ 
nomic activities of the Dominion governments, the Expeditionary Forces of the 
Dominions, Dominion war operations and naval defense, the Peace Conference 
and the status of the Dominions, the mandatory system and the mandated terri¬ 
tories, coalition government and nationalism in the Dominions, constitutional 
developments in the Dominions, the federal constitutions under war conditions, 
the Dominions and India, and the Dominions and native races. (See Extracts 
from Press Reviews, infra, pp. 225-6.) 

PRICES AND WAGES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1914-1920 
By Arthur Lyon Bowley, Sc.D., F.S.S., F.E.S. 

Professor of Statistics in University of London, 1915; Lecturer at London School 
of Economics and Political Science since 1895; Mathematical Lecturer at Univer¬ 
sity College, Reading, 1900-7; Professor of Mathematics and Economics, I 907 “”i 31 
Lecturer in Economics, 1915-19; educated, Christ’s Hospital; Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge; loth Wrangler (bracketed), 1891; Cobden Prize, 1892; Adam Smith Prize, 

1894; Sc.D., 1913; Guy Silver Medal, Royal Statistical Society, 1895; member of 
Council of Royal Statistical Society, 1898-1904 and 1906-16; Vice-President, 1907-9 
and 1912-14; member of Council, Royal Economic Society; member of Interna¬ 
tional Institute of Statisticians, 1903; British Association, Section F, Secretary, 

1899-1901, Recorder, 1902-5, President, 1906, memh&c of council, 1906-11; Assistant 
Master, St. John’s School, Leatherhead, 1893-99; Newmarch Lecturer at University 
College, London, 1897-8. Author of England!s Foreign Trade in the Nineteenth 
Century (1893; 2d ed,, 1909); Wages in the United Kingdom in the igth Century (i 9 <^) I 
Elements of Statistics (1901; 3d ed., 1907); National Progress in Wealth and Trade 
(1904); An Elementary Manual of Statistics (1910); A General Course of Pure Mathe¬ 
matics (1913); Measurement of Social Phenomena (1915); War and Etxternal Trade 
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(1915); Lwelihood and Poverty (1915); The Division of the Prodiucts of Industry (1919); 
articles in economic and statistical journals. 

The purpose of this book is to give an account of the principal movements in 
prices and rates of wages in the United Kingdom from the beginning of the War 
to the summer of 1920. A carefully balanced treatise richly provided with statis¬ 
tical tables and diagrams, it analyses the official and other bases of calculation, 
and brings out clearly the various elements which must be considered in reaching 
the final conclusions, especially in questions relating to the cost of living* A 
fundamental contribution. (See Extracts from Press Reviews, infra, pp. 223-25.) 

BRITISH WAR BUDGETS AND FINANCIAL POLICY 
By FiiANCis W. Hirst 
Member of British Editorial Board 
and 

J. E. Allen 

Honorary Secretary to Finance Section of British Association. Author of a 
standard book on the Capital Levy, contributions to the British Association, etc. 

The present volume will commence with an historical introduction on the 
public finance of Great Britain, with special reference to war taxes and to expendi¬ 
ture on wars and armaments. Then will follow a detailed description and criti¬ 
cism of the successive war budgets from 1914 down to 1921, the years after the 
War being included in order to complete as far as possible the story of British war 
finance. 

TAXATION DURING THE WAR 
By Sir Josiah Stamp, K.B.E. 

D.Sc., London; F.C.I.S,; Examiner in Public Finances, Economics and Statistics, 
London and Cambridge Universities and other public bodies; Honorary Secretary 
and Joint Editor of Royal Statistical Society; member of Council of Royal Eco¬ 
nomic Society; before the War engaged with Inland Revenue for fifteen years in 
their outdoor and indoor administration; personally assisted during the War the suc¬ 
cessive Chancellors of the Exchequer with their budgets; official responsible for the 
framing and administration of the Excess Profits Tax; represented Inland Revenue 
on Coal Mines Excess Profits Committee, and gave evidence before Coal Commis¬ 
sion and other government committees; after abandoning official work became mem¬ 
ber of Royal Commission on the Income Tax; British representative on League of 
Nations Committee on Double Taxation. From 1909 onwards many contributions 
to scientific literature on Taxation: British Income and Property; Principles of Taxa^ 

Uon; Wealth and. Taxable Capacity, etc. 

The book opens with a survey of the British tax system before the War, the 
part played by direct and indirect taxation in the national finance and the imme¬ 
diate problems that were then under consideration. It proceeds to deal on broad 
lines with the developments that the progress of the War gradually brought about, 
idacing particular stress upon the contemporary feeling toward the several suc¬ 
cessive change, and the spirit in which they were received by the nation. 
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In the next section particular kinds of taxation are dealt with in more specific 
detail; and the special modifications that were necessary, owing to economic con¬ 
ditions brought about by the War and the altered circumstances of individuals 
due to the War, are indicated. 

The special fiscal product of war conditions in the taxation of excess or war 
profits, as an important and unique expedient, receives detailed treatment—^not, 
indeed, of a technical nature, but by reference to its interactions of an economic 
and social character in the national life. 

The part played by each branch of taxation in the nationeil finance as the 
War drew to its close, and for some time afterwards, is shown with statistical 
aids. An attempt is made to estimate the permanent effects of the development 
of taxation during the War upon the future of the British system. 

A final section deals with proposals that were actively considered but not 
actually adopted in practice, such as the capital levy, the war wealth levy, the 
luxury tax and the turnover tax, with the reports that the several committees 
have made upon them. 

The appendix includes various statistical statements and the text of the more 
important original documents to which access has not hitherto been given, which 
are difficult to obtain, or which can conveniently be detached from this context 
elsewhere and brought together in one volume. 

WAR-TIME PROFITS AND THEIR DISTRIBUTION 
By Sir Josiah Stamp, K.B.E. 

Author of the monograph on Taxation during the War. 

In this study an attempt has been made to ascertain the way in which the 
total profits in the United Kingdom were divided between the broad classes of 
industry before the war and the difference made both to their absolute amount 
and to their proportion to the whole during the course of the war. 

Following upon this division into classes, the question of the distribution of 
wealth, so created, amongst individuals also, is examined in order to see how far, 
after special taxation had had its due effect, the distribution of wealth has been 
changed by the existence of war profits. 

Further an attempt will be made to determine the special movements of 
wealth brought about by the relative impoverishment of the "older rich” through. 
the debasing effects on pre-war wealth of the rise in price levd. 

It is proposed ultimately to publish this study in the same volume with 
that on taxation. 


THE WAR AND INSURANCE 
I. Life Insurance 
By S. G. Warner 

Former Preddent of Institute d Actuaries. 
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2. Fire Insurance {including Air Raid Risks Insurance) 

By A, E. SiCH, M.A, 

Officer in Foreign Department of Commercial Union Assurance Company 

and 

Sidney Preston 

Officer in the Home Department of Commercial Union; Barrister at Law of Middle 
Temple. 

3. Shipping Insurance 

By Sir Norman Hill 

Secretary and Treasurer of Liverpool Steamship Owners’ Association; Manager 
and Secretary, Liverpool and London Steamship Protection Association; Manager 
and Secretary, Liverpool and London War Risks Insurance Association; Chairman 
of Board of Trade Advisory Committee on Merchant Shipping; British delegate, 
International Conference, Safety of Life at Sea, 1913-14; Chairman, Port and Transit 
Executive Committee, since 1915; Chairman, Seaman’s National Insurance Society 
since 1911. 

4. Friendly Societies and Health Insurance 
By Sir Alfred Watson, K.C.B. 

Chief Actuary to Nation Health Insurance Joint Committee, 1912-19; government 
actuary, 1917; President of Institute of Actuaries; Fellow of Royal Statistical Society; 
member of recent Royal Commission of Decimal Coinage. Author of various works 
on actuarial subjects. 

5. Unemployment Insurance 
By Sir William Beveridge, K.C.B. 

Member of Central (Unemployed) Body for London, 1905-8; first Chairman of 
Employment Exchanges Committee; Board of Trade, 1908-16, as Director of Labor 
Exchanges, 1909-16, and Assistant Secretary in charge of Employment Department; 
Chairman, British Editorial Board. 

6. National Savings Movement 
By Sir William Schooling, K.B.E. 

Vice-President of National Savings Committee; author and journalist. Author 
of manuals on insurance and other economic topics. 

A series of separate studies dealing with the effects of the War upon all the 
principal types of insurance—marine, fire and air raid risks, life, health and 
friendly societies, unemployment—together with the history of the savings move¬ 
ment during the War; written by experts in the various sections. This volume 
is of interest in the study of war costs, offering a general survey of the statistics 
of war risks and the extent to which they were successfully carried. 
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EXPERIMENTS IN STATE CONTROL AT THE WAR OFFICE AND 
THE MINISTRY OF FOOD 
By E. M. H. Lloyd 

Member of Inland Revenue Department, 1913-14; Private Secretary to Director 
of Army Contracts, War OflSce, 1914-15; head of Raw Materials Section, Army Con¬ 
tracts Department, 1916-17; Secretary, Central Wool Advisory Committee; Deputy 
Chairman, Meat and Livestock Board, 1917-18; Assistant Secretary, Ministry of 
Food, 1918; member of Economic and Finance Section, League of Nations Secretariat, 
1919-21, 

The aim of this book is to trace the evolution of war-time control in certain 
sections of the War Office and Ministry of Food. No attempt has been made to 
give a complete historical record of each control (some of which such as wool and 
food, are more fully dealt with in other monographs in this series), but rather to 
present a comparative picture of a fairly wide range. 

The first chapter contains a brief sketch of army supply in the paist as a 
background to the work of the Army Contracts Department during the War. 
Two chapters are devoted to the early days at the War Office, before the Min¬ 
istry of Munitions was established. The rest of the book is concerned with trades 
and industries falling outside the sphere of munitions, principally with textiles, 
leather and certain foods. 

The latter part of the book examines the general principles of war organiza¬ 
tion, price fixing, the costing system from a comparative point of view, with illus¬ 
trations drawn from the body of the book. The last chapter summarizes some of 
the lessons and consequences of war-time control with special reference to the 
problems of large scale organization and public administration. (In Press.) 

BRITISH FOOD CONTROL 
By Sir William Beveridge, K.C.B,, 

Chairman, British Editorial Board 

This volume describes the working and effects of measures taken to deal 
with food supplies in the United Kingdom from the beginning of the war up to 
the dissolution of the Ministry of Food in March, 1921; the institution in that 
month of the Ministry of Food, and its working under Lord Davenport; the great 
developments and success of the work under Lord Rhondda, with its complete 
control of supplies, prices, distribution and consumption; the international control 
of food, and finally, after the Armistice, the difficulties of liquidation. A detmled 
description with statistics and documents. 

This volume was originally planned in cooperation with the late Sir Edward 
Conner, and part of it will be based upon manuscript left by Professor Conner on 
his death. 
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FOOD PRODUCTION IN WAR 
By Sir Thomas Middleton, K.B.E. 

Commissioner under Development and Road Improvement Funds Acts, 1909, 

1910, and since 1919. Glasgow University (B.Sc., 1883); Edinburgh University 
(B. Sc., 1889); Professor of Agriculture, Baroda College, India, 1889-96; Lecturer in 
Agriculture, University College of Wales, 1896-99; Professor of Agriculture, Durham 
College of Science, 1899-1902; Professor of Agriculture, Cambridge, 1902-7; Assistant 
Secretary, Board of Agriculture, Cambridge, 1902-7; Assistant Secretary, Board of 
Agriculture, 1906-19; Deputy Director-General, Food Production Department, 

1917-19. 

This volume offers a closely documented and statistical survey of the do¬ 
mestic food supply of the United Kingdom during the War. After an historical 
survey and an account of the resources of the British farmer in 1914, it describes 
the measures taken from a scientific and administrative standpoint to increase the 
output; the effect of these measures upon British agriculture and the harvest out¬ 
put year by year. It ends with an account of the period of reconstruction and the 
return to a normal basis of industry. It includes documentary appendices and 
statistical tables. (See Extracts from Press Reviews, infra, p. 230.) 

WOOL TRADE DURING THE WAR 
By E. F. Hitchcock 

Former member of War Contracts Department; now in the wool business; recog¬ 
nized authority in wool control; wrote special articles for The Times on the subject; 
for a time acting Warden of Toynbee Hall. 

The intention of this monograph is as far as possible to show the operation 
and results of war conditions upon the wool textile trade from raw material to the 
finished product. It outlines the mechanism of state control but while supplying 
statistics and some documents based upon memoranda, departmental files, Army 
Council Orders, etc., also takes into account those less tangible and recordable 
factors which are appreciated by the practical business man as a basis for criticism 
and appraisement. After a general survey of the wool textile trade and the situa¬ 
tion in 1914 with the problems of military supply, it traces in a series of chapters 
the history of British wool requisition; the Colonial wool contracts; wool purchase 
in Australia, imports and distribution; price fixing; E^st Indian wool control; 
control by Whitehall; reorganization of the general supply; machinery of the War 
Office; department of wool textile production; problems of man-power; demand 
for representative machinery; control of civilian trade; the situation at the Armi¬ 
stice; and the various aspects revealed in the period of de-control. 

THE COTTON CONTROL BOARD 
By H. D, Henderson 

Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge; University Lecturer in Economics at Cam¬ 
bridge; during the War at Board of Trade, and acted as Secretary of Cotton Control 
Board; visited America in connection with cotton control. 

. A short but compact story of government control in one of the most impor¬ 
tant British industries. Written by the Secretary of the Cotton Control Board) 
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it describes in an impartial manner the way in which conflicting claims were 
weighed and disputes settled, and brings out clearly the importance of a dominat¬ 
ing persondity in reaching settlements. The comments upon the attitude of 
the labor unions is of much interest in the history of labor politics. (See Extracts 
from Press Reviews, infraj pp. 227-^28.) 

ENGLISH SEA FISHERIES DURING THE WAR 

By Sir William Abbott Herdman, C.B.E,, F.R.S.; D.Sc., LL.D. (Edinburgh); 

Hon.D.Sc. (Harvard), etc. 

Professor of Zoology for many years in University of Liverpool; honorary Professor 
of Oceanography on the founding of that Chair; now Emeritus Professor of Natural 
History; formerly President of Linnean Society of London; Foreign Secretary of 
Royal Society; General Secretary of British Association for many years, and Presi¬ 
dent of British Association at Cardiff in 1920; founded Port Erin Biological Station 
and Sea-Fisheries Department of University of Liverpool; for many years scientific 
adviser to Lancashire and Western Sea-Fisheries Committee, and to Manx Govern¬ 
ment. 

The matter in the proposed volume will be arranged under the following 
principal heads: The British sea-area and its physical and biological characteris¬ 
tics. The British sea-fisheries before the War, their extent and importance. 
The principal fishes which are the object of important fisheries, their distribution, 
feeding and breeding, life history and habits in so far as they affect the fisheries. 
The position at the outbreak of war—^boats, men, market statistics. The im¬ 
mediate effect of war conditions. The services of boats and men. The losses of 
the fishing fleet. The effect of increasing successive years of war. The position 
at the end of the War. The probable effect of war restrictions and other war con¬ 
ditions on the sea-fisheries. Evidence obtained since the War. Present investi¬ 
gations and future outlook. 

ALLIED SHIPPING CONTROL: AN EXPERIMENT IN INTER¬ 
NATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
By Sir Arthur Salter, K.C.B. 

Secretary, British Department, Supreme Economic Council since 1919; Higher 
Division Clerk, Transport Department, Admiralty, 1904; Private Secretary to Rt. 

Hon. C. F. G. Masterman; Chairman, National Health Insurance Joint Committee, 

1912; Assistant Secretary, National Health Insurance Commission, England, 1913; 
Assistant Secretary, National Relief Fund, 1914; Assistant Director of Transports, 
Admiralty, 1915; Director of Ship Requisitioning, 1917; Secretaiy of Allied Transport 
Maritime Council and Chairman of Allied Maritime Transport Executive, 1918; 

Special Shipping Mission to America, May, 1918; Secretary of Reparations Commis¬ 
sion, 1919-22; head of Economics Division of Secretariat of League of Nations, 1922; 
Commander of Legion of Honor; Offider de la Couronne Belgique, 1919. 

This book gives the history of the Allied Maritime Transport Council, which 
coordinated the control of the merchant shipping of the Allies in the last year of 
the War and may claim to be within the economic sphere the most advanced 
experiment yet made in international administration. As an introduction the 
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book also outlines the history of British shipping during the War and of the 
struggle against the submarine, and gives a scheme on a smaller scale of the general 
economic control system. As an epilogue the principles of international adminis¬ 
tration are discussed and an attempt is made to forecast the way in which it may 
develop under the League of Nations. The author writes with the advantage of 
direct official experience of each section, and has received permission to publish 
important official documents. (See Extracts from Press Reviews, iw/ra, p. 220.) 

GENERAL HISTORY OF BRITISH SHIPPING DURING THE WAR 

By C. Ernest Fayle 

On staff of Garton Foundation for promoting the Study of International Polity, 
1914-19; assisted in producing Foundation's Memorandum on the Industrial Situation 
after the War (1916; rev. ed., 1919); on staff of Historical Section, Committee of Im¬ 
perial Defense, 1919-22; engaged upon official war history of sea-borne trade; Lec¬ 
turer at Royal Naval War College, Greenwich, since 1920. Author of The Great Set¬ 
tlement (1915); The Fourteenth Point; A Study of the League of Nations (1919); Sea¬ 
borne Trade; Official History of the War (vol. i, 1920; voL n in press; vol. m shortly); 
articles in the Quarterly^ Edinburgh Review and elsewhere, mainly on industrial and 
shipping subjects. 

The subject of the book is the shipping industry in Great Britain as affected 
by the War. It begins by a brief description of the industry as it existed in 1914: 
its extent, character, functions, place in the national economy, and relations with 
the state, and goes on to examine the effect of war conditions under all these as¬ 
pects. While Sir J. A. Salter in AlU^ Shipping Control^ and the author in Sea¬ 
borne Tradej have dealt with the maintenance of oversea supplies and the control 
of shipping for this purpose, the present volume is primarily concerned with the 
shipping industry itself: the relations between the shipowners and the control and 
the effects of control on the working of the industry; the effects of the War on 
freights, profits, and shipping finance generally; on the organization of services 
and ownership; on seamen’s wages and the conditions of life afloat. The story is 
continued beyond the cessation of hostilities through the period of transition and 
de-control, and ends with an examination of the after effects of the War on the 
position and prospects of British shipping. Special attention is given to the 
development of opinion in Great Britain, during .and after the War, on questions 
of shipping policy, such as nationalization, legislative r^ulation, and the pro¬ 
posed revival of the Navigation Acts. 

BRITISH COAL-MINING INDUSTRY DURING. THE WAR 
By Sir Richard A. S. Redmayne, K.C.B. 

Chief Inspector of Mines since 1908; M.Sc., M. Inst. C.E., M J.M.E., F.H,S.; hon¬ 
orary member. Surveyors Institute; honorary member, Mining and Metallurgical 
Society of South Africa; H.M. Asristant to Controller of Coal Mines since February, 

1917; member. Institute of Mining and Metallurgy (President 1916-17); mining engi¬ 
neer and colliery manager; Consulting Mining Engineer and Professor of Mining in 
Birmingham University, 1902-8; memba* of a departmental committee on an eight-/ 
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hour day for miners, 1906-7; Chairman of Committee of Royal Commission on 
Mines, on accidents in shafts, etc., 1907-9; member of Royal Commission on Exhibi¬ 
tions, Brussels, Turin and Rome, 1909; Chairman of Departmental Committee on 
Use of Electricity in Mines, 1909; member of Royal Commission on Metalliferous 
Mines and Quarries, 1910-14; member of Departmental Committee on Organization 
of Rescue and Aid in Case of Accidents in Mines, 1911; Chairman, Departmental 
Committee on Testing of Safety Lamps for Use in Mines, 1911; member of Executive 
Committee on Coal Dust and Colliery Explosions, 1911; Chairman, Departmental 
Committee on Spontaneous Combustion in Mines, 191^; Chairman, Departmental 
Committee on Organization of Coal Mining Industry of Great Britain, 1915; mem¬ 
ber, Departmental Committee on Export (Licensing) of Coal, 1915; Chairman of 
Board for Mining Examinations since 1912; Vice-Chairman, Coal Distribution Com¬ 
mittee under Board of Trade, 1916-17; Mining Assessor to Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research; member of Coal Conservation Committee, 1917-18; member of 
Fuel Research Board; member of Committee on Fuel Oil from Home Sources, 1918; 
Chevalier, Legion of Honour. Author of Official Reports on Colliery Disasters; An¬ 
nual Reports of Mines DepartmerU; Colliery Working and Management (joint author); 

Coal: its Occurrence^ Value and Method of Boring; The Sinking of Shafts; The Ventila¬ 
tion of Mines; Methods of Working; Report on the Minerals of the Vryheid and Non- 
dweni Districts, igo 6 , for Natal Government; contributions to Transactions of Institute 
of Mining Engineers; numerous papers on mining and allied subjects to various scien¬ 
tific, antiquarian, and industrial periodicals. 

This Is a comprehensive study of the coal mining industry throughout the 
War and the period of readjustment. It describes the organization of the indus¬ 
try in the early days of the War, the effects of mobilization and of compulsory 
limitation of prices. It traces year by year the changing mechanism of control 
and the effects of each effort to secure adequate supplies and satisfactory condi¬ 
tions. Leaving the detailed study of labor history for a special monograph, it 
nevertheless covers the history of the oflEdal and unofficial means employed to 
carry on the industry during the War through committees, commissions and 
administrative stimuli. It doses with a careful survey of the post-war disturb¬ 
ances and attempted settlements. Richly documented with offidal material and 
statistics, it is a comprehensive survey of the whole subject. (See Extracts from 
Press Reviews, infra^ pp. 230-32.) 

BRITISH IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY DURING THE WAR 
By Walter Thomas Layton, C.H., M.A. 

Editor of The Economist; formerly Director, National Fed^tion of Iron and 
Steel Trades; member of Munitions Coundl in Ministry of Munitions; Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 1909; Univerrity Lecturer in Economics, 

1912; Jevons Memorial Lecturer, University College, 1909-12; Lecturer for Workers* 
Educational Association classes, in Ldcester and Portsmouth, 1908-12; represented 
Ministry of Munitions on the Milner visit to the United States in 1917; sometime 
head of Division of Economics of League of Nations Secretariat. Author of An In¬ 
troduction to the Study of Prices; Relations of Capital and Labor; various arthdes in 
reviews and journals. 

A volume dealing with the industry which was most directly transformed by 
the War, and anal3^ng the data of war-time control from the standpoint of the 
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industry. After a brief historical rfeume of the iron and steel trades in Great 
Britain the volume treats the following topics: the economic position of the 
chief iron and steel producing countries immediately prior to the War; war re¬ 
quirements of steel; measures taken to meet requirements; restriction of export; 
strict rationing of the supplies; extension of iron and steel works; raw material 
supplies; labor and wages questions; price control; the crisis in 1918 and shortage 
of men, material and tonnage; inter-AlIied arrangements; the effects of the War 
in the iron and steel producing countries; the post-war position; the effect of the 
Peace Treaty on the balance of power in Europe. 

BRITISH LABOUR UNIONS AND THE WAR 
A Series of Studies 
By G. D. H. Cole 

Honorary Secretary, Labour Research Department; Secretary, Advisory Com¬ 
mittee of the Labour Party; Secretary, Trade Union side of National Industrial Con¬ 
ference; Executive Member, National Guilds League; Balliol College, Oxford, 
prizeman; Fellow of Magdalen College, 1912-19; Deputy Professor of Philosophy, 
Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-T3me, 1913-14; Tutorial Class Tutor, Oriord 
University, 1914-19; London University, 1916-19; Adviser to Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers, 1916-19; member of Fabian Society Executive, 1914-16; helped to found 
National Guilds League, 1915; Chairman, University Socialist Federation, 1915-18. 
Author of Poems (1910); edited and translated Rousseau^s Social Contract^ (1913); 

The World of Labour (1913); New Beginnings (1914); Labour in War Time (1915); 

Trade Unionism on the Railways (with R. Page Amot, 1917); Self Government in In-- 
dustry (1917); The Meaning of Industrial Freedom (with W. Mellor, 1918); Intro^ 
duciicn to Trade Unionism (1918); The Payment of Wages (1918); Labour in the 
Commonwealth (1918). 

This series of studies, dealing with the history of organized labor, is written 
from contemporary documents and first-hand information. While, upon the 
whole, it presents the point of view of labor, an effort has been made throughout 
to present facts rather than conclusions, history rather than economic theory. 
It is based largely upon material which is either impublished or difficult of access. 

I. Trade Unionism and Munitions 

This monograph deals with the history of labor in the chief industry of Britain 
during the war, that of munitions. It describes from the labor point of view the 
effect of successive private and government measures, which under the pressure 
of war necessity endangered the peace-time organization of labor in Britain. It 
resembles a constitutional history of labor organization, following in detail the 
negotiations of labor leaders with the government and the effect upon the unions 
of dilution, the admission of non-union labor under war pressure particularly 
through the increased numbers of women workers. (Published April, 1923.) 

2. Labour in the British Coal Mining Industry, iQi/ir-22 

This mcmograph deals with the history of the mining trade unions from the 
standpomtcrfti^ worker. Afteran analysis of the situation in the early days of the 
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War, it describes the working of state control and war service generally. The full 
effect of War conditions in mining, however, was not evident until after the period 
of adjustment following the War, and this book deals in detail with the miners’ 
program of 1919, the Coal Commission from the miners’ standpoint, and the 
results of the campaign. After an analysis of wages and prices and the strike of 
1920, it closes with a survey of de-control and the national agreement of 1921. 
(In press.) 

3. Workshop Organization 

This monograph deals with one of the most interesting phases of war-time indus¬ 
trial history, the growth of workshop organization based on local lines rather than 
according to the different branches of industry. The book describes this move¬ 
ment in detail and includes as well an account of the attitude toward the War of 
the leaders of the movement, and estimates its revolutionary tendencies. (Pub¬ 
lished April, 1923.) 

LABOUR SUPPLY AND REGULATION 
By Humbert Wolfe, C.B.E. 

Controller, Labour Regulation Department (with rank as Assistant Secretary), 
Ministry of Munitions; entered Board of Trade (Harbor Department) as Upper 
Division Clerk, 1907; Chief of Section, Labour Exchanges Department, Board of 
Trade; member, Committee on Discharged Soldiers and Sailors; Committee on Re¬ 
cruiting of Shop Assistants; Secretary, Treasury Committee on Munitions of War; 
member of various reconstruction committees; Labour Resettlement Committee, 
Central Billeting Board; entered Ministry of Munitions on formation; Controller, 
Labour Regulation Department. 

. The volume deals with the steps taken to organize civilian labor for national 
purposes, particularly the production of munitions during the war, by diverting 
labor from unessential occupations, by the release of skilled men from the army, 
by the stoppage of disputes, by forming mobilized bodies of munition volunteers, 
and by the regulation of wages, etc. It is accompanied by many documents, 
some of which have not hitherto been published, (Published, July, 1923.) 

PUBLIC HEALTH CONDITIONS IN ENGLAND DURING THE WAR 
By Dr. Arthur W. J. MacFadden, C.B., M.B., C.M., D.Ph. 

Senior Medical OjQ&cer in Ministry of Health; late Chief Inspector of Foods, Local 
Government Board; member of Food (War) Committee of the Royal Society; mem¬ 
ber of Committee of Accessory Food Factors and Human Nutrition; appointed by 
Medical Research Council. Author of various of&dal reports on public health and 
medical subjects to Ministry of Health and late Local Government Board, 

After a short historical sketch of health conditions and administration prior 
to the war, the volume describes the changes due to new social conditions, to the 
movement of population and troops, overcrowding, fluctuations in purchasing 
power, food restrictions and organized feeding, alcohol control, industrial condi¬ 
tions, etc., general health is measured on the basis of vital statistics and deduc¬ 
tions drawn. The volume includes as well a section on post-war health conditions 
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in England during the period of demobilization, the influence of housing and trans¬ 
port conditions and food de-control, and ends with a description of the influence 
of these factors on health conditions in England generally. 

HEALTH OF THE RETURNED SOLDIER 
By R. CuNYNGHAM Brown, C.B.E., M.D. 

Deputy Director General of Military Services in Ministry of Pensions, 

This monograph deals with the various questions in connection with the treat¬ 
ment of invalided and wounded soldiers, reeducation, social displacement, cost 
to the community and to the nation, etc. 

INDUSTRIES OF THE CLYDE VALLEY DURING THE WAR 
By Professor W. R. Scott 
M ember of British Editorial Board 
and 

James Gunnison, M,A. 

Lecturer in Social Economics, University of Glasgow; Lecturer in Economics, 
Woodbroke College, Birmingham, 1912-19; Examiner in Political Economy, Glas¬ 
gow, 1912-14; Secretary of Economic Section, British Association, 1919-20; Artil¬ 
lery officer during the War. Publications: Report of Replacement of Men by Women in 
Industry during the War; Economics (1920); articles, etc. 

This book has a double purpose. On the one hand it shows how the very 
diversified power of the West of Scotland was made available for war-time produc¬ 
tion, while on the other hand it traces the necessary diversion from peace products 
to those of war and the reverse movement to normal work, as far as this has de¬ 
veloped. The introductory chapter discusses the industrial capacities of the 
district^ explaining the causes, geographical and historical, which have resulted in 
the Clyde Valley being noteworthy both for the extent and variety of its indus¬ 
tries. Thereafter the center of interest depends upon the double character of the 
main war work of this area, meeting the demands of the Navy in the first instance, 
and secondarily those for munitions and other military requisites. As a prelim¬ 
inary to both of these there is an account of the coal, the iron and steel industries 
of the West of Scotland. This leads on to the story of the shipyards and marine 
engine shops during the War and since the Armistice, which is amplified by orig¬ 
inal documents of the Admiralty. The interest then shifts to the utilization of the 
remaining productive power in the making of munitions and other supplies for the 
Army. As more and more labor was drawn into war work, there arises the ques- 
tkm of whence it came and so a brief account is given of other industries, e. g. 
locomotive-building, boiler-making, structural engineering, electrical engineering, 
agricultural machinery, chemicals, the textiles and the tobacco industry. Also 
the effect of the War on commerce is illustrated by the shipping trade of the Clyde, 
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before, during and since the War. The life of the people and labor conditions 
are dealt with in the last three chapters and at the end the reactions of the 
War upon the present and the future of the industry, commerce and shipping 
of the Clyde are discussed. 

SCOTTISH AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 
(With a supplementary chapter on the Jute Industry) 

A Series of Studies in War-Time Economics 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Professor W. R. Scott 
M ember of British Editorial Board 

1. Agricultural Food Production 

By H. M. CONACHER 

Deputy Commisdoner of Board of Agriculture for Scotland. 

This is a detailed study of agricultural food production, dealing with all 
aspects of the problem, the imports of food into Scotland before and during the 
War, modifications of agriculture during the War, sheep farming, Scottish dairy 
farms and stock farms, increased production of food and a discussion of the per¬ 
manent effects of the War on Scottish Agriculture. 

2. Scottish Agricultural Labour 

By Joseph Duncan 

Secretary, of Scottish Farm Servants’ Union 

The peculiarities of the agricultural work on Scottish farms is shown, also 
the housing conditions and conditions of employment before the War and since. 
The Influx of women to agricultural work during the War is described, as well as 
the methods for fixing wages. The study concludes with a notice of fhe dements 
involved in the problem of rural depopulation. 

3. Scottish Fisheries During the War 
By David T. Jones, C.B.E. 

Chairman of Fishery Board 

The study b^ns with an account of the conditions of the industry in so far 
as they were peculiar to Scotland at the outbreak of the War. The combinations 
of difficulties that had to be faced is analyzed step by step under the heads of 
man-power, the position created by the orders of the Admiralty in rdation to 
naval operations, the effects of a changing dtuation on the herring fishing, trawl¬ 
ing' and line fishing respectivdy, the problem of distribution, the double r^e of 
the fisherman in war and in increasing the national food supply and the general 
effects of the War on this trade. 
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4. The Jute Industry 
By J. P. Day, Ph.D- 

Lecturer in Economics, University College, Dundee 

This study, while dealing with a manufacturing industry is included in the 
series, because of the distinct r&le which it played in the War, as indicated in the 
volume on war controls, and also because of the unique setting of the industry in 
the economic life of Dundee. Being peculiarly sensitive to war demands it offers 
some interesting economic data. 

EFFECT OF THE WAR UPON THE ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF IRELAND 
By Charles Hubert Oldham 

Professor of National Economics of Ireland at University Collie, Dublin, in 
National University of Ireland; Barrington Lecturer in Political Economy for Ireland 
1895-1901; Principal and first organizer of the Rathmines School of Commerce, 

Dublin (Urban District of Rathmines and Rathgar), 1901-10; Professor of Com¬ 
merce and Dean of Faculty of Commerce at University College, Dublin, 1910-17; 
Professor of National Economics of Ireland, since 1917; acting Professor since 1915; 
Lecturer and Examiner in Political Economy to Institute of Bankers in Ireland, 
1899-1920; Honorary Secretary to Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland, 
1897-1908; its Vice-President since 1908; life member of Royal Irish Academy, Royal 
Dublin Society, etc. Author of tracts and pamphlets on The Flax Industry in Ire¬ 
land; Economic Developmeni in Ireland; History of Belfast Shipbuilding; History of 
the Woollen Industry of Ireland; The External Trade of Ireland Before and After the 
Free Trade of 1824; The Public Finances of Ireland {1911; reprinted 1912); The Eco¬ 
nomic Condition of Ireland in igo8 (Census of Production); The Measurement of the 
Taxable Capacity of Ireland (1920); Memorandum on the Finances of the Government 
of Ireland Bill (1920, printed by the Dublin Chamber of Commerce); and frequent 
contributor to reviews, etc. 

This volume of general economic history dealing with the economic reactions 
of the War in the different avenues of economic activity in Ireland—^in prices and 
wages, in employment, in agricultural production, in industrial activities of vari¬ 
ous kinds, in public expenditure, in the distribution of commodities, in saving and 
investment, etc. These are developed upon an historical background and carried 
through to a general summary of the effects of the War upon Ireland as shown by 
the analysis. 

WALES IN THE WORLD WAR 
A Volume of Social History 
By Thomas Jones, M A., LL.D. 

Member of British Editorial Board 

This volume is planned to cover the entire field of the effects of the War upon 
Wdsh life and industry. It is based upon careful preliminary studies, statistical 
and descriptive, by specialists working under Dr. Jones’ direction in various 
parts of Wales. Chief emphasis is naturally given to the Welsh mining industry, 
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but an account is also included of the more agricultural North. In keeping with 
the spirit of the survey there is also an analysis of the moral and religious history 
of Wales during and after the War. 

MANCHESTER: A STUDY IN LOCAL WAR-TIME CONDITIONS 
By Professor H. W. C. Davis, C.B.E., M.A. 

Member of British Editorial Board 

This study is planned as one of a number of local war histories dealing with 
areas of special interest. An analysis of the effect of the War upon the Manchester 
district is of much more than local application. It opens up most of the ques¬ 
tions treated in the History as a whole, and thus offers suggestions for the gen¬ 
eral synthesis. Descriptive and historical rather than purely statistical. 

GUIDES TO THE STUDY OF WAR-TIME ECONOMICS 

The three monographs here grouped together are the outgrowth of the activ¬ 
ities of the British Editorial Board in that phase of its work which has had to 
do with the preparation of material for future research and for reference. 

I. Guide to Local War Records 
By Miss Wretts-Smith, M.A., M.Sc. (Econ.) 

Secretary of Local War Records Committee, working under joint authority of 
British Academy and British Editorial Board of Carnegie Endowment. 

The Committee on Local War Records circulated a questionnaire to all local 
government authorities and to numerous societies and institutions throughout 
Great Britain, to learn the condition of local war records both official and unoffi¬ 
cial, in so far as they bear upon the economic history of the country. The manual 
is the result of the answers to this questionnaire and of subsequent investigations, 
and is the only guide in existence covering this material. 

2. Dictionary of Official Wa^r-Time Organizations 
By Norman Burrell Dearle, D.Sc. 

D.Sc, in Economics, London, 1915; Technical Adviser to Apprentices Branch, 
Ministry of Labour, Training Department, 1919-21; previously in Board of Trade, 
Labour Statistics Department; Ministry of Munitions, Labour Supply Department; 

Office of the Umpire, Unemployment Insurance; Ministry of Labour, Demobilization 
Section. Author of Industrial Training (1914); Frobhms of Unemployment in ike 
London Building Trades (1908); The Working of the Unemployed Workmen Act (1905); 
in relation to the London Building Trades {1908); EngUsh Statistics of Unemployment 
(1910); Organization of Public Work in relation to Unemployment in the Building 
Trades (1911); The Alien Act (1911); The Use and Abuse of Or^time (ig2d);'Appren¬ 
ticeship and Boy Labor (1922). 

This will be a guide to the many government organizations established during 
the War. No such gtiide exists at present, and the manual is planned for use by 
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both researchers and those interested in practical administration. The relation 
of commissions, committees, etc., to the various departments is traced to some 
extent and a brief note given of the history, scope of activity and final disposition 
of the organizations. The period covered is from July i, 1914, to the end of 1922. 

3. Economic Chronicle of the War 
By Norman Burrell Dearle, D.Sc. 

Author of A Dictionary of Official War-Time Organizations 

This is a mere summary account, in chronological order, of the main economic 
events arising out of the War and the reconstruction period. It will include agri¬ 
culture and industry; commerce, finance and transport; labor problems and indus¬ 
trial relations; economic legislation; social developments to meet the needs of war. 
The chronicle will extend from the closing days of July, I9i4» to the end of 1922 
and will thus cover the emergency measures taken at the outbreak of war and the 
period of reconstruction after its close. 

STUDIES IN BRITISH SOCIAL HISTORY DURING THE 

WORLD WAR 

(Volumes to be arranged) 

THE COST OF THE WAR TO GREAT BRITAIN 
(Volume to be arranged) 


AUSTRIAN AND HUNGARIAN SERIES 
Austiia-Hangaiy 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AUSTRIAN ECONOMIC LITERATURE DURING 

THE WAR 

By Professor Dr. Othmar Spann 

Professor of Political Economy at Univwsity of Vienna; collaborator on Scientific 
Committee of War Ministry, 1916-18. 

This is a general bibliographical guide to the literature in the German language 
dealing with the econonoic and social aspects of the history of Austria-Hungary 
during the War. It covers articles, parliamentary and government records, in 
addition to book tides; and arranges material according to the mdn headings of 
the Austrian Series of the Economic and Social History. 
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AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN FINANCE DURING THE WAR 
By Dr- Alexander von Popovics 

Late Minister; President of Royal Hungarian Institute for the issue of currency 
notes; entered Hungarian Ministry of Finance in 1884, and remained in that depart¬ 
ment without a break until April, 1909; in this office he had to do with practically 
every branch of financial administration; was principally engaged in the sections 
concerned with the state loans and questions relating to currency, the Bank of Issue 
(Notenbank) and railways, and later with many of the affairs which necessitated 
economic and financial n^otiations between Hungary and Austria; in 1892 became 
Deputy Government Commissioner of the Bank of Issue (Austro-Hungarian Bank), 
and later Government Commissioner; in 1902 appointed Administrative Secretary 
of State for his department and finally Governor of Austro-Hungarian Bank, whose 
headquarters are in Vienna; in 1918 he entered third Wekerle Cabinet as Minister of 
Finance, in which he remained until 1918; after collapse and close of Bolshevist regime 
in Hungary, he was appointed to Hungarian Peace Delegation at Neuilly, and took 
part in its work as head of the Economic and Financial Sections; in 1920 he was one of 
the Hungarian delegates at International Financial Conference in Brussels; in April, 

1921, he was appointed President of the newly established State Note Institute 
which began its operations on August i of the same year; is also President of Ad¬ 
ministrative Council of Hungary’s first shipping enterprise—^Hungarian River and 
Sea Shipping Company. 

The book opens with a short introductory account of the development and 
condition of currency in both states of the Monarchy. This includes an account 
of the r 61 e played by the Austro-Hungarian Bank in 1911 with reference to the 
Balkan War. It then deals authoritatively with the question of finandal pre¬ 
paredness for war on the basis of documents hitherto unpublished. Then it out¬ 
lines the relations existing between the General Staff and the Bank authorities. 
Then follows an exhaustive account of financial conditions and measures at the 
outbreak of the War and the first results of those measures. War-time develop¬ 
ments are traced in detail: The taxation policy of the governments. Increase of 
state revenue. Original intention of covering only actual war expenditure out of 
extraordinary credits. Price movements and blockade completely prevent reali¬ 
zation of this intention. Slow and inadequate response of taxation policy. As a 
consequence, further war loans and further foreign credits (Holland, Switzerland, 
Scandinavian states). Financial operations in support of war-time commerce. 
Export and import prohibitions. Balance of trade in its final aspects. Rates of 
exchange. Method of ascertaining exchange movements. Establishment of 
Central Exchange Office. Effort to establish it without state ojmpulsion. In¬ 
adequacy of measure. Its organization. Operation. Attempts to rMtrict in¬ 
flation. Moratorium. Discontinuance. Report to extraordinary general meeting 
of Bank shareholders in 1917. Resumption of publications. Disparity in recourse 
to bank credit on part of Austria and Hungary. Criticism and condurions. 
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MILITARY ECONOMIC HISTORY 
A Series of Studies 

Edited by Professor Dr. Friedrich von Wieser 
With collaboration of 
General Alfred Krauss 

Ranks high among army commanders of the War and is an outstanding figure 
in Austrian history. Author of a recent work on the causes of defeat of Central 
Powers; 

General Max Hoen 

General Director of War Archives and a writer on scientific military subjects; 

and 

Colonel Glaise-Horstenau 

Of historical section of the Army; during the War in charge of documentation of 
Military Cabinet and appointed to important missions, since the War he has returned 
to the archives. Author of a number of military and political histories. 

So much of the economic life of Europe was under direct or indirect military 
control during the War, that a description of this phase of economic administra¬ 
tion is indispensable in a history of the War. In Austria-Hungary this is espe¬ 
cially the case, and a systematic description and statistical analysis has been 
planned in considerable detail, the material being prepared for the most part by 
those in positions of responsibility in the military administration itself. The 
following are among the more important of the monographs planned: 

I.’ Problems of-Conscription^ Man-Power^ etc.y in the Austrian Army 
By Colonel Eugen Klose 

Late of Austrian General Staff; entering the army in 1892, called to War Ministry 
in 1906 (where he remained until 1918), Colonel Klose was at the head of Division of 
Mobilization with but short interruption for active service throu^out the War; 
his unrivaled knowledge of the legal as well as the practical aspects of this vast and 
complicated system was recognized as well in the period of liquidation and he was 
appointed an inspector for liquidating War Ministry; now in retirement. 

This monograph describes the economic effects of National Service Laws 
which were in existence at the beginning of the War, and counter measures of the 
military administration (War Office and both Ministries of Defense), to lessen the 
adverse economic effects of this action where necessary. It then deals in detail 
with the extension of war services, showing how industries working for military 
purposes (war industries) and mines were successively brought under the scope of 
the War Service Acts. Of great interest is the account of the social measures 
adopted, social welfare measures being used much more than military coercion, to 
produce the proper morale. Among these measures were the creation of the sys¬ 
tem of fcwremen, *^works committees” (shop stewards), and the creation of a com¬ 
mittee of complaints with the object of deciding all questions and conflicts between 
employers and employed by judicial methods. 
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2. Munitions and Supply 
By Colonel Ottokar Pflug 

A member, since 1908, of Biireau of Operations of General Staff, which had charge 
of the rearming of Austro-Hungarian Army; during the War, Chief of ArtDlery Section, 
and in responsible relations with Division of Raw Materials; in 1920 retired from 
service to become General Secretary of Enzenfeld Metal Works Company. 

This is a technical account of the mobilization of industry under the general 
staff, the manufacture of munitions and weapons, plans for procuring raw ma¬ 
terials, the strain of the prolonged war, relations with other concerns, and an 
estimate of total output. 

3. Transportation Under Military Control 
By Colonel Emil Ratzenhofer 

Since 1908 in Bureau of Railroads of Austrian General Staff; on the outbreak of 
war became Military Director of Railroads on the eastern front, then organizer of 
grain shipments by rail and boat; both by experience and study he has the most inti¬ 
mate knowledge of the subject. 

The military control of the Austro-Hungarian railroads is described from the 
standpoint of the administration and of practical engineering. The strain of 
mobilization and army movements, problems of transport, changes in method and 
expedients to insure necessary movement of supplies for civilians as well as for the 
Army. Then follows an outline of transport by waterways, especially the 
Danube. Total results of military movements upon economic activities. 

4. Military Economic Administration 
By Dr. Fritz Hornik 

President of Austrian Office for Liquidation of Military Affairs; 1910-1918 in the 
Ministry of Finances, where he helped frame regulations with reference to the banks, 
the organization of war insurances, and various war-time institutions of credit; dur¬ 
ing the War he was charged with important commissions, among them being the 
overseeing of special war-time l^slation in connection with the Army, the Vienna 
money market and credit institutions; since the Revolution he has been President of 
Office of Military Liquidation. 

This monograph is financial ratherthan military, althoughitdeals with military 
expenditures. It describes the various phases of military economic organization; 
the system of purely military economy; the extension of requirements and supply 
through requisitions and military ordnances, the methods of military bookkeeping; 
currency in occupied territories, and among prisoners, and offers a general balance 
sheet. 

(Others to follow.) 

THE ECONOMIC USE OF OCCUPIED TERRITORIES: SERBIA, 
MONTENEGRO, ALBANIA 
By General Hugo Kerchnawe 

General in former Austrian Army; 1902-14 in Department of History of General 
Staff at War Archives in Vienna; knighted in 1908; during the War, Chief of Staff in 
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Serbia and as such largely responsible for administration of the territory occupied by 
the Austro-Hungarian Army; after the evacuation of Serbia by Austria was entrusted 
with the liquidation of the former military administration with which he had been 
coimected in \^enna, and is still Director of this work; for his work during the War he 
received many decorations. Author of some ten or twelve volumes mainly of military 
history. 

The first part is devoted mainly t© Serbia. It deals with the Central Powers’ 
need of the occupied territories for the conduct of the War and gives a short survey 
of similar Austrian military adnainistrations in former times. It then describes 
the nature of the military administrative authorities in Poland, Serbia and Monte¬ 
negro; the fiasco of the first military administration in Serbia and its reorganiza¬ 
tion. 

The volume contains a detailed account of how the economic exploitation of the 
country was carried out and the significance of it for the continuation of the War 
by the Central Powers, especially Austria-Hungary. This is based upon unique 
personal documents of the author, who was largely responsible for the administra¬ 
tion of these measiues. 

Similar, but less developed, accounts are also given of the exploitation of 
Montenegro and parts of Albania. 

Similar studies of other occupied areas have been planned, e.g., Northern 
Italy by General Leidl, the Ukraine by General Krauss and also Rumania and 
Poland. 

“MITTEL-EUROPA”; THE PREPARATION OF A NEW JOINT 

ECONOMY 

By Dr. Gustav Gratz and Dr. Richard SchCller 

The plans for realizing the scheme for an economic Mittel-Europa were 
carried out during the period when Professor Wieser was Minister of Commerce. 
Dr. SchQlIer was negotiator for Austria and Dr. Gratz for Hungary. This volume 
(their joint production) describes in detail the negotiations for the commercial 
treaty between Austria-Hungary and Germany, and the new “Compromise” 
(Ausgleich) between Austria and Hungary. The formal negotiations which began 
with the preparation of a memorandum by the German Government in 1915 
ended in a conference at Salzburg which reached agreement only a few days before 
the close of the War. Although the Peace rendered these negotiations futile, a 
total analysis offers a most instructive chapter in the history of tariff arrange- 
mente. The texts of both agreements have not otherwise been published and 
the volume therefore offers a contribution to political as well as to economic 
history. 

A separate section deals with the n^;otiations for the Treaties of Brest- 
Litovsk and Bucharest and the close connection of these with the forgoing is 
clearly shown. 
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EXHAUSTION AND DISORGANIZATION OF THE HAPSBURG 

MONARCHY 

By Professor Dr. Friedrich von Wieser 

Chairman of Austrian Editorial Board 

This volume is planned to describe the final effects of the War upon the 
Hapsburg Monarchy. It is a study of both social and economic factors in the 
break-up of the Monarchy, but deals as well with the administrative and political 
elements of the crisis. One of the most important volumes in the History. 
Detailed announcement later. 

DISRUPTION OF THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN ECONOMIC UNION 

By Dr. Richard Schuller 

Member of Austro-Hungarian Editorial Board 
A short study of the immediate effects of the War and Revolution as seen 
from the standpoint of an old Austrian government department. The essay will 
be closely articulated with the larger study by Professor Wieser dealing with 
general conditions in the Monarchy prior to and during the final break-up. 

Empire of Austria 

WAR GOVERNMENT IN AUSTRIA 
By Professor Dr. Joseph Redlich 
J urist and Professor at University of Vienna; elected in 1906 to Moravian Diet 
as Deputy of South Moravian Germans, and in 1907 to Lower House (House of 
Representatives) of Reichsrat, of which he continued a member until the fall of the 
Empire in 1918; in 1908 appointed regular Professor of Public and Administrative 
Law in Technical College in Vienna, holding this post until 1918; initiator and princi¬ 
pal director of the work of Imperial Commission for Administrative Reform ap¬ 
pointed by Austrian Government in 1911; in 1918 Minister of Finance in government 
formed by Dr. H. Lammasch; a recognized authority on British political institutions; 
as jurist, Dr. Redlich was invited to deliver the Godkin lectures at Harvard in 1910, 
also lecturing at University of Illinois and at Columbia University; in 1913 prepared a 
report on legal instruction in America for Carnegie Foundation and delivered the 
Schouler Lectures at John Hopkins University; member of Committee of Carnegie 
Endowment for investigating the atrocities of the Balkan War of 1912-13; gave the 
Lowell Lectures in 1922 and lectured at Institute of International Affairs. Author of 
Englische l^kalverwcltung (1901); English local GavemmetU (2 vols., 1903); RecUund 
Tccknik des engUschen Parlamentarismus^ FarUameniary Procedure cf the House of 
Commons (vols. i~ni, 1907); OesUrreichische Kommundherfassung (1908); Bericht 
aher die Entmcklung und den gegenwclrtigen Stand der dsterreichischen Finansoerwaitung 
sowie Vorschidge zur Reform dieser Verwaltung (1913); The Case Method in the Ameru 
can Law Schools (1914); Vos desterreichische Reichs- und Staatsproblem; GesiMchtliche 
VarsieUung der Inneren PoUUk der hdbsburgischen Monarchic von 1848 bis zum 
Untergang des Reiches (vol. i, pts. i and n, 1920). 

This volume shows what changes were introduced in consequence of the War 

in the constitution and functions of the economic administration. In particular 

11 
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it treats of the rise and growth of the military administration, the changes in the 
relations between Austria and Hungary, as well as the growth of state regulation 
in the first period of the War, and the subsequent development of national, social 
and local opposition. In order to make this clear it develops the historical back¬ 
ground of the complicated problems of the old federal system, with its local or¬ 
ganizations serving as media for national aspirations, and a centralizing bureau¬ 
cracy without adequate legislative support. The relation of these prewar strains 
in the political organization to those of the War are then shown, and the effects of 
the War itself upon the government prior to the revolution. 

INDUSTRIAL CONTROL IN AUSTRIA DURING THE WAR 
By Dr. Richard Riedl 
Member of Austrian Editorial Board 

Monographic studies of the war-time history of the more important industries, 
prepared by a staff of specialists under the direction of Dr. Riedl, who also con¬ 
tributes largely. 

The volume begins with a brief statement of the position of the industry 
before the War. (i) Statistical accounts of number of firms and work-people 
in the industry, size of the industry and characteristic machinery and plant, 
e.g. number of spindles and looms, of blast furnaces, of converters, of open 
hearth furnaces, etc. (2) The methods by which the raw material requirements 
of industry were met before the War. (3) Extent of production so far as statis¬ 
tical data exist. (4) Market conditions of home production and the supply from 
abroad of similar manufactures. 

Part II describes the changes in economic conditions during the War: (i) 
Effect of the War on the supply of raw materials of industry. (2) Effect of the 
War on production. (3) Effect of the War on consumption and sale. 

Part III is an account of economic war measures, successful and unsuccess¬ 
ful. The desperate strain caused by the War, until the gradual exhaustion. 

FOOD CONTROL AND AGRICULTURE IN AUSTRIA DURING THE WAR 
By Dr. Hans L6wenfeld-Russ 

Formerly Austrian Departmental State Secretary; member of Austrian State 
Service since 1897, and from 1899 in Ministry of Commerce, becoming in 1913 
Director of Industrial Department and of Bureau of the Industrial Council; during 
the War prepared and carried into effect the l^;is!ative and administrative measures 
for the War organization of food industries, and when National Food Department 
was established at the end of 1916 he was appointed to that Ministry,acting from 1917 
as the Minister's deputy, and as such taking part in most of the negotiations con¬ 
ducted with the German Empire and with Hungary on food questions; in 1918, after 
the Revolution, Dr. L6wenfeld-Russ was appointed Chief Director of State Food 
D^)artment (Ministry of Food), and as State Secretary for Food he was a member 
of first Republican cabinet as well as of second and third Renner cabinets; under his 
ifirection the internal food service was speedily adapted to the altered conditions in 
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New Austria and reorganized; he also took part in the economic negotiations con¬ 
ducted in Belgrade, Prague, Paris and Rome; in July, 1920, he left the service of the 
State and in 1921 joined the mang^ement of the Export und Industrie bank in Vienna, 
which forms part of an important Austrian industrial undertaking. 

A number of heads of departments in the former ministry and other highly 
qualified specialists are associated with Dr. Lowenfeld-Russ in the preparation 
of this volume. In view of its importance it has been planned in great detail. 

The introduction deals with the conditions and capacity of Austrian agri¬ 
culture and food industries before the War. The proportion of home food pro¬ 
duction to consumption requirements. Of special interest is the position of 
Vienna and its dependence on the Hungarian supply. Similar analyses of the 
situation of various large Austrian provincial capitals. 

War measures in general; a comprehensive account of war administration 
serving as framework for the separate narratives which follow and offering 
critical and historical data. 

Detailed studies of the development of the war administration with regard 
to (a) food produced in agriculture; and (b) food produced in industry. Each 
is prefaced by a short account of the war measures of a general nature and con¬ 
cludes with a description of the position directly before the collapse, in order to 
show in the briefest manner the prospects for the winter 1918-19, if the war 
had continued. 

Part IV deals with: (a) organization of the food service; (b) organization 
of consumption. 

Part V describes the feeding of the Army and the Austrian food policy; its 
effects on civilian consumption: (a) account of the organizing measures; (b) 
food conditions in the Army. 

Relations with Hungary and with foreign countries; comprehensive account 
of food administration relations during the War, are dealt with in detail in 
Chapter VI: (i) Relations with Hungary (Croatia) and Bosnia-Herzegovina: 
(2) Relations with the occupied districts (Serbia, Poland, Italy and Rumania, 
the latter two before their entry into the War and after occupation). Value to 
the civilian population and the Army. (3) Relations with Gmiiany. (4) 
Relations with Bulgaria and Turkey. (5) Relations with neutral countries. 
The blockade compensation treaties (especially for sugar), organization, monop¬ 
oly and centralization of imports (import prospects). 

The final Chapter (VII) deals with conditions at the time of the collapse. 
It analyzes the effect of the War on agricultural and industrial food production 
and the effect of the War on consumption. 

LABOR IN AUSTRIA DURING THE WAR 
By Ferdinand Hanusch 

The authca* began life as a spinner in Sileaa, as jonm^man apprendce viating 
all the cotmtries of Southeaste-n Europe; a local leader of Social Democratic Party, he 
wasdectedin 1897 Secretary of his Unicm for Silesia and the German part of Mc^avia 
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in old Austria; in 1900 came to Vienna as Secretary of Union of Textile Workers for 
Austria, which post he held until 1918; ance 1907 (when universal suffrage was 
introduced into Austria), member of the Reichsrat, and a member of its Committee 
on Social Politics, he has collaborated on every law dealing with matters of social 
welfare during that time; 1918-20, Minister for Social Welfare; at present Director of 
Vienna Organization of Workers and Employees, and a member of National Assembly. 

This is a war-time history of labor prepared by representative working men, 
under the direction of Herr Hanusch, who also contributes largely. The differ¬ 
ent sections are assigned to competent authorities representing each branch of 
labor. After an introduction, giving a brief r6sum6 of the whole subject, the 
volume deals with the legal regulation of labor conditions and with administrative 
measures (governmental assistance, etc.) Then follows a description of labor 
conditions in the various branches of industry, worked up for each group in the 
following chronological order: (a) Conditions immediately before the outbreak 
of war. (b) Immediate effect of the outbreak of war. (c) Consequence of the 
diversion of numerous trades to war industries, (d) Effects of the long duration 
of the war. (e) Position in the summer of 1918. The volume concludes with a 
close survey of the influence of the war legislation and the state of war upon (a) 
labor organization, particularly on the political and legal position of the worker; 
the labor press; strike movements; influence of the War upon the personal out¬ 
look and political attitude of the workers, (b) Health and food conditions; 
reduction in working power and inclination for work; consideration for health 
and physical safety of the worker in the trades; regulations for protection|^of,,the 
workers. 

AUSTRIAN RAILWAYS DURING THE WAR 
(Civil Control) 

By Ing. Bruno Ritter von Enderes 

Since 1917 on staff of the Ministry of Railways; engineer and railroad constructor, 
for part of the War at the head of Office of Transportation; after the revolution he 
remained Secretary of State in Ministry of Transportation, and as such has played 
a leading rdle in the difficult task of reconstructing Austrian transportation, and was 
the Austrian railway expert at Conference of Portorose in 1921. 

A short survey of the effects of the War upon the Austrian railway system 
viewed from the standpoint of civilian control. This study forms a supplement 
to that dealing with military control. It brings out the displacement caused by 
the War in practical railroading and the question of transport. 

COAL SUPPLY IN AUSTRIA DURING THE WAR 
(1914-1918) 

By Ing. Emil Homann-Herimberg 

For many years a high official in Austrian Government, and Director oE the most 
impwtant technical section of Office of Public Works; after serving in this capacity 
for several years appointed Minister for Public Works, which office he held fc^r some 
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time during the War; President of Austrian Society of Engineers and Architects, and 
a member of Economy Commission. 

General account of the coal industry of Austria in the prewar period. Pro¬ 
duction, imports and exports of coal in the years 1914 to 1918, Relations with 
Hungary and the German Empire. Administrative measures for the speeding 
up of coal production. Labor conditions in the coal mining industry. The 
demand for coal, with special consideration of the principal groups of consumers. 
Meeting of the demand for coal. Organization of the distribution of coal. 
Measures for economizing coal. Provision of coal for the larger towns. Hin¬ 
drances to the coal supply service through the disorganization of the railway 
traffic. Regulation of coal prices. Coal management in the occupied districts; 
exploitation of the coal mines in the coal districts of Dabrowa in Russian Poland. 

Kingdom of Hungary 

THE ECONOMIC WAR HISTORY OF HUNGARY: A GENERAL SURVEY 

By Dr. Gustav Gratz 

Editor for Hungary 

The volume, which covers the general economic war history of Hungary, 
is planned as a final survey of the whole field, covered for the most part by the 
more detailed separate monographs. It therefore takes account (i) of the 
various factors which altered economic war-time conditions in Hungary: (a) 
curtailment of production; (b) creation of new production facilities; (c) transfor¬ 
mation of currency. (2) Their cumulative effect is a gradual exhaustion, finding 
expression in (a) growing lack o£ raw materials until it is impossible to meet the 
demand; (b) increasing shortage in labor; (c) growing exhaustion of the soil; 
(d) reaction of irrational finance economics; (e) actual consumption of capital 
(decrease of the public w’^ealth); (f) high prices as a symptom and consequence of 
exhaustion. (3) The attempts to prevent or delay complete exhaustion (like 
the Hazay enterprise) are described, as well as their failure in the various economic 
spheres. (4) The volume concludes with an analysis of social tension as a product 
of exhaustion. 

EFFECTS OF THE WAR UPON THE HUNGARIAN GOVERNMENT 

AND PEOPLE 
By Count Albert Appoistyi 

Since 1872 a member of Hungroan House of Representative, where as orate and 
statesman, he long played a leading r 61 e; at first Conservative, later chief of a separate 
National party, he joined the Lilwal party from 1899 to 1903; te the next two years 
he revived the National party, then in 1905 he took a further step in the direction of 
national radicalism by joining the Independent party; in Wekerle Coalition Cabinet 
he was Minister of Instruction, 1906-ro, when he s^ain went into opposition; during 
the War was drawn to a policy of political and social progress, becoming one of the 
most resolute champions of universal suffrg^ in Hungary, a step which fcttmerly 
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he had steadfastly opposed; in February, 1917, he again took office as Minister of 
Instruction, but resigned in the summer of 1918 because the Cabinet had decided 
upon certain restrictions in the first draft of the electoral reform bill; after the 
Revolution he withdrew entirely from political life, and it was only in the summer of 
1919, after collapse of the Bolshevist r^me, that his public activities were resumed; 
at that time Apponyi was—^and has been ever since—one of the keenest opponents of 
those extreme political tendencies which have obtained ascendency in Hungary since 
1919; in December, 1919, he was appointed President of Hungarian Peace Deflation, 
but he declared himself unable to sign resulting Peace Treaty and resigned office 
before its signature; Count Apponyi was leader of Hungarian group in the Inter¬ 
parliamentary Conference aind President of League of Nations Association in Hun¬ 
gary; in 1921 he was appointed representative of Hungary to League of Nations 
when that country’s admission came before the League; Hungary regards him as her 
"‘grand old man” and he is held in the highest esteem throughout the country. 

In order to supply the necessary background for an understanding of Hun¬ 
garian affairs, the volume first gives an outline of Hungarian history and of the 
evolution of the Hungarian constitution. It mentions the chief features of 
economic and moral evolution; parties and currents of opinion in the era of the 
Compromise; the nationality problem and socialism. The second part is devoted 
to the War. It discusses with reference to that period the attitude of the Hun¬ 
garian Government; the changes in government machinery; the mentality of 
the Hungari an people and of the different national minorities during the War. 
The last part surveys the evolution of Hungary after the War: the collapse; the two 
revolutions; the restoration of a national government; provisional constitutional 
arrangements; new parties; survival of old traditions; characteristic features of the 
new post-war mentality, as compared to former currents of opinion; chances of 
the future. 

HUNGARIAN INDUSTRY DURING THE WAR 
By Baron Josef Szter^nyi 

In 1889 appointed Inspector of Industries; in 1889 Hungarian delegate at first 
Labor Conference on Labor L^slation in Berlin; in 1892 Government Commis¬ 
sioner and Chief Supervisor of Industrial Instruction, with supervision of entire 
industrial section of Ministry of Commerce; Secretary of State, 1905; special meas¬ 
ures adopted for promotion of industry —to which Hungarian industries largely owe 
their existence—^were mainly due to his labors; elaboration of provisions for pro¬ 
tection of labor and workers’ insurance is also due to his initiative; instituted and 
completed first Hungarian statistical return of production; in January, 1918, Minister 
of Commerce in Wekerle Cabinet; the last stage of the War coincided with his period 
of ofiSce—^the period in which the state control of industry reached its fullest de¬ 
velopment; no one in Himgary, therefore, can decribe with equal authority the 
motives underlying the various war measures affecting industries; retained office as 
Minister of Commerce imtil the Revolution; since the overthrow of Bolshevism again 
a member of the National Assembly; president of the Hungarian Social-Political 
Union and director of important concerns in Hxmgarian business life. Author of 
many works in Hungarian, chiefly on industrial questions. 

This volume consists of two parts: the first, covering the entire fidd in a 
general way; the second, consisting of monographs dealing with the more im¬ 
portant industries separately. 
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The general account of the industrial conditions during the War, describes 
Hungarian industry at the outbreak of war (geographical, historical and economic 
surveys based upon the data of 1913); the perplexity and confusion produced 
by the suddenness of the declaration of war; relations between consumption and 
production; legislative and governmental measures, and their consequences; price 
control; the supply of raw material and semi-manufactures; the effect of labor 
and wage conditions on production. Part I concludes with a summary of the 
industrial situation at the end of the War, comparing 1913 data with those of 
the end of the War relating to different branches of industry; the ruin of industrial 
plants; extent and effect of militarization in individual branches of industry; 
Hungary’s share in supplies for the Army; war earnings of industries and con¬ 
centration of capital. 

Part II consists of detailed industrial monographs on the situation, conditions 
of working and production, and economic results during the war in the various 
trades. 

HISTORY OF HUNGARIAN COMMERCE DURING THE WAR 
By Alexander von Matlcxovits 

President of Hungarian National Industrial Association for Agricultural Industries; 
formerly Secretary of State; entered Ministry of Commerce in 1867, becoming 
Director of Commercial Section in 1875; 1880-89, Secretary of State for Ministry 
of Commerce, he was largely responsible for Hungarian Industrial and Commercial 
Acts, and the shaping of Hungarian commercial policy; retiring in 1889, he published 
an important volume on the commercial policy of the Habsburg Monarchy, written 
from the standpoint of a liberal and free trader; as President of National Industrial 
Association, he was technical adviser to Hungarian Government during the War; 
president or member of manyboards of industrial undertakings. 

By conviction a free trader and liberal, the author nevertheless was obliged 
to meet war conditions on a practical basis as directing head of Hungarian indus¬ 
trial concerns and technical adviser to the government during the War. The 
history of Hungarian commerce is of special interest owing to the blockade and 
the relation with neighboring states—especially Austria. The narrative rests 
upon a basis of facts and statistical data and practical experience and is carefully 
planned to articulate with the volumes on finance. 

HISTORY OF HUNGARIAN FINANCE DURING THE WAR 
By Johann von Teleszky 

For many years head of Budget Section in Ministry ci Finance; Minister of 
Finance, 1909; became Minister of Finance in Lukacs Cabinet, April, 1912, a 
position which he retained in Tisza Ministry, which was in power in Htmgary during 
the first years of the War; in this capacity he laid the foundations of the new financial 
policy followed during the War not only by his successors but also by his collea^es 
in Austria; admittedly the most competent person to give an account oi financial 
policy in Hungary during the War; after his rerignation along with Tisza in 1917, he 
still played an active part as advisa* in the conduct of Hux^^axy’s financial policy; 
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during both revolutions he lived in retirement, and until recently he took no active 
part in public affairs, but he is still a leading and authoritative figure in the sphere 
of finance, and latterly has been called in consultation on international negotiations, 
especially at Genoa. 

The introduction describes the financial situation of Hungary on dedara- 
tion of war, giving short accounts of the taxation system, of the position of state 
debt and of the financial relations with Austria, Croatia and Slavonia, and Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. Part II deals with direct war expenditure. Then follow 
chapters on the effects of the War on state revenue, on loans and loan organiza¬ 
tion during the War; on taxation policy during the War; and on the influence of 
the War on the money market. The concluding chapter is a summary of the 
principal features of state finance during the War (so far as the accounts have been 
finally made up) and critical remarks. 

HUNGARIAN AGRICULTURE DURING THE WAR 
By Dr. Emil von Mutschenbacher 

Managing General Secretary of National Agriculture Association, the principal 
body representing the interests of Hungarian agriculturalists; Hungarian Editor for 
International Institute of Agriculture; one of the best known economic publicists in 
Hungary; during the War a member of all commissions concerned with agricultural 
questions. Author of works on agricultural policy of Hungary, on customs tariffs 
and agriculture, effect of the War upon farmers, etc. 

The volume was originally planned by Dr. Julius Rubinek, formerly Hungarian 
Minister of Agriculture, with the collaboration of Dr. von Mutschenbacher. 
Upon the death of Dr. Rubinek, Dr. von Mutschenbacher has taken over the 
direction of the entire work. Owing to its importance in the Hungarian Series 
it is planned in detail, with sections by specialists. 

Section I— Hungarian Agriculture on the Outbreak of War 

The collaborators in this section are: Dr. Alois Szab6ky, Director of the 
National Statistical Office; Dr. SAvoly, member of the Meteorological Institute; 
Director Karl Meyer, Ministerialrat, Director of the Social-Political Section 
of the Ministry of Agriculture; and Baron Friedrich KorAnyi, formerly Minister 
of Finance, late Managing Director of the National Central Credit Cooperative 
Society, as expert in questions relating to agricultural credits and cooperative 
societies. 

This section deals with the position of the agriculture and of the agricul¬ 
tural population of Hungary on the outbreak of war. It also refers to external 
trade and tariff policy. 

Section II— Measures of the Legislature^ Government and Municipalities for 
Control of AgricvlPwral Production and Restriction of Free Trade 

The collaborators in this section are: Mr. B^xa Jbrffy, formerly Minister 
of Food, and Dr. Theodor Guthy, formerly Departmental Secretary to the 
Ministry of Food. 
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Section III— Economic and Social Effects upon Agriculture of the State of 
War and of the Restrictive Measures described in the Second Section 

The collaborators in this section are; Dr. B&a Reichenbach, Professor 
of the Theory of Industrial Management at the University of Political Economy, 
Budapest; and Mr. Barna Buday, General Secretary of the National Agricul¬ 
tural Association. 

Exhaustion of the soil. Decline in production. Increase in land values and 
income from land, and in the price of agricultural products. Increased cost of im¬ 
plements and labor. Rapid enrichment of farmers. Development of unfair com¬ 
petition ; social evils. Aggravation of conditions of owners of capital and workers. 

Section IV— Effects of the State of War and of the Restrictive Measures upon 
the Individual Classes of Landowners, as also upon the Agricultural 
Domestics and Laborers 

The collaborators in this section are; Mr. Barna Buday, Dr. B6la Reich- 
ENBACH, and Director Karl Meyer. 

I. Large properties, medium properties, small holdings. 2. Large and 
small tenant farmers. 3. Increase of wages for domestics and laborers. De¬ 
crease of desire for work. Land reform schemes. Schemes for introduction of 
legislation and ordinances for protection of laborers. Disturbing effects of the 
War from a national, moral and intellectual point of view. 

FOOD CONTROL IN HUNGARY DURING THE WAR 
By Professor Johann Bud 

Minister of Food for Hungary during the War; as expert in Central Statistical 
Bureau, he had prepared numerous reports on Industry, Prices, etc., before the War, 
and was Hungarian representative at International Institute of Statistics in Copen¬ 
hagen in 1907, and in Petris, 1909; from 1912 on Staff of Ministry of Commerce, he 
prepared material for the renewal of the Ausgleich between Austria and Hungary, 
and after outbreak of the War represented this Ministry in Economic Agricultural 
Commission until his transfer to Ministry of Food, which was set up in 1916. Was 
also Vice-President of the Price-Fixing Commission. In 1920, elected professor at 
Budapest Polytechnikum and, finally, in 1922, appointed Minister of Food for 
Hungary. 

This monograph is closely articulated with that on Agriculture. It gives 
in outline the history of one of the most controverted sections of the economic 
history of the Habsburg Monarchy. It describes the working of government 
regulations and, as well, analyzes the motives behind the war-time policies. 
It also touches the effect of these polides on the problem of food supply in the 
Central Powers outside Hungary. 

SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN HUNGARY DURING THE WAR 
By Dr^ Desider Pap 

Doctor of Political Science and Lecturer on Social Politics at Budapest Poly¬ 
technic; in 1896 entered Hungarian Ministry of Commerce, in which he still serves, 
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having been Deputy Departmental Chief since 1918; member of council of several 
scientific societies, including Agricultural Society, Hungarian Section of International 
Society for Legislative Labor Protection, Hungarian Section of International Society 
for Combating Unemployment, etc., and Hungarian correspondent of International 
Labor Office in Genoa. In addition to numerous articles and papers which have 
appeared in vsirious journals and periodicals. Dr. Pap’s literary labors comprise the 
following separate works: The Guarantee of Bond Issues (1901); The Redemption of 
Public Debtsf which received the prize of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences (1906); 
Industrial Labour Conditions (1910); The Security of Wages (1911); The Legal Regula¬ 
tion of Home Industries (1912); Contract of Service under the Bill of the Hungarian 
CivU Code (1914); The Peace Treaty and Labour Protection (1920). 

This volume is planned to deal in a general manner with the effect of the 
War upon different classes in Hungary, upon mode of life, household income, 
attitude and outlook. It describes more especially the social history of the work¬ 
ing class but also analyzes the effect upon the middle class, especially in regard 
to the shifting of fortunes and social status. The subject is of more than usual 
interest in view of the Bolshevist revolution in Hungary and the subsequent 
reaction; but as far as possible theories and controversies are left aside. The 
volume is also carefully articulated with the more special monographs. 


Public Health and the War in Austria-Hungary 

EFFECT OF THE WAR UPON PUBLIC HEALTH IN AUSTRIA 

AND HUNGARY 

A Series of Studies 

Edited by Professor Clemens von Pirquet 

In view both of the importance of this subject and of the scientific opportu¬ 
nity offered by the cooperation of Austrian medical and scientific specialists, a more 
detailed survey is being made of this subject in the Austro-Hungarian Series than 
in any other. Arrangements had originally been made for some five volumes 
of studies similar to those described below, one of which will contain an histor¬ 
ical survey of the whole field by Professor von Pirquet. It is planned now to 
group the whole series into two full volumes. 

I. Vital Statistics of the Republic of Austria during and 
after the War 

By Dr. Karl Helly 

Chief of Section and Director of Department of Public Health in Federal Ministry 
for Social Welfare; Medical Sanitary Officer; member of Staff of Ministry for Home 
Affairs, 1896-1911; then chief commisaoner on sanitation for the government (k. k. 
Statthalterei); member of Administrative Committee of Medical Society dL Vienna 
and Vice-President of Austrian Red Cross. 

This is a detailed statistical study, with charts and tables both geograph¬ 
ical and chronological. It analyzes tie effects of the War as shown in vital 
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statistics of various classes of population and the extent of the ravages of 
different war-time diseases. 

2. Health Statistics of the Austro-Hungarian Army 
during the War 

By Generalstabarzt Dr. S. Ejrchenberger 
Of Medical Department of General Staff 

The statistics of various diseases in the Army and of the extent of their 
ravages. 

3. The Medical Service of the Austro-Hungarian Army 
By Dr. Johann Steiner 
Of Medical Department of General Staff 

Contains tables and description of the organization and equipment, and 
statistical tables. 

4-5. Organization and Administration of Field Hospitals in the 
Austro-Hungarian Army 
By Dr. Wilhelm Raschofsky 
Of Medical Department of General Staff 

This consists of two separate studies: one dealing with the hospital service 
in general, and the other with the spedaJ hospitals for epidemic diseases. The 
latter study is of especial interest owing to the geographical situation of the 
Austro-Hungarian front. 

6. The Army Surgeon at the Front 
By Dr. Karl Kassowitz 
Member of Staff of Children’s Clinic in Vienna 

This short study deals in a graphic way with the experiences of a front-line 
physician, describing the organization for the treatment of wounded, etc. 

7-8. Austro-Hungarian Prisoners and their Medical Service in Russian 

Siberia 

By Dr, Burkhard Breitner 
Member of Staff of Eiselberg Clinic, Vienna 

A personal narrative based upon personal experience showing the sufferings 
of Siberian prisoners and the work of the Austrian Medical Staff among them. 


9. The State of Nutrition of Austrian Chiidren during and afUr the War 
By Professor Clemens von Pirquet 
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10. The State of Nutrition of Hungarian Children at the Close of the War 
By Dr. Johann von B6k:ay 

Professor of Pediatrics at University of Budapest and Director of Stephanie 
Children's Hospital; knighted by King of Hungary for his work as physician and 
organizer; head of American Relief Organization in Hungary, 1919. 

These two studies, prepared by those in charge of the organization of child 
feeding in Austria and Hungary, are of especial interest in view of the extent of 
the experiment carried out largely through American cooperation. 

II. Food Substitutes during and after the War 
By Dr. G. Schacherl 

Hofrat; member of Staff of Institute of Hygiene, Vienna 
and 

Professor Josef Hockauf 
Professor in Institute of Hygiene 

A Study of the interesting developments during the War in legal and illegal 
food substitutes, treated from both social and medical standpoints. 

12. The Spread of Syphilis in Austria igxo-iQ 20 
By Dr. Ernst Finger 

Professor at University of Vienna and Director of Clinic for Venereal Diseases. 

Analysis of statistics and medical data with reference to the apparent ex¬ 
traordinary increase of this disease as a result of the War. Deals as well with the 
moral and social aspects. 

13. SmaUpox during and after the War 

By Dr. Josef Kyrle 
Professor at University of Vienna 

Deals with the measures taken to combat smallpox epidemics at the front, 
among refugees and in the local population. Deals as well with the progress made 
by scientific experimentation under these circumstances. 

14. Asiatic Cholera 

By Dr. Herbert Elias 
Of Staff of Medical Clinic, University (ff Vienna 

The repeated danger to Europe from the spread of Asiatic cholera during and 
after the War and the measures taken by the Austro-Hungarian medical pro- 
fesdoB to prevent it. A careful study of war-time experience and sraf^t ifir 
achievanent. 
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15. Influenza during and after the War 
By Dr. Herbert Elias 

Beginning with a scientific analysis of the various forms of the epidemic, 
this study gives a short history of the origins and extent of the ravages of “grippe," 
and the baffling medical problem which it presented. 

16. Sleeping Sickness; its Relation to Influenza under War Conditions 

By Professor C. Economo 
Of University of Vienna 

This form of influenza, analyzed and described by Prof. Exonomo, is of 
especial medical interest, although apparently not in itself a specific war-time 
disease. 

17. Typhus and Spotted Fever, etc., as War-Time Diseases 

A Series of Seven Separate Studies 

By Dr. Albert MfiLLER-DEHAM 
Of Medical Department, University of Vienna 
Dr. Edmund Nobel 

Of Staff of Children’s Clinic, University of Vienna 
Dr. Richard Wagner 

Of Children’s Clinic, University of Vienna 
and 

Dr. A. Edelmann 

Of Medical Clinic, University of Vienna 

Analyzing the various forms of this most dreaded of war-time scourges, with 
especial reference to the work of field hospitals in combatting them and the 
efforts made to secure bacteriological analyses. 

18. Dysentery as a War Disease 
By Dr. E. Mayerhofer 
Of Staff of Children’s Clinic, Univeraty oi Vienna 

A detailed study of this disease both in the Army and amoi^ the civilian 
population: primarily an analysis of the progress of inedlcine in regard to this 
disease. 

19. Barlow's Disease 
By Dr. Edmund Nobel 

The medical importance of this study is conaderable, but its sodal implica¬ 
tion is still more important as it deals with the question of malnutrition, etc. 

(The above studies are already completed, and are bdng prepared for publica¬ 
tion; plans for others have already been drawn up.) 
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BELGIAH- SERIES 

BELGIUM AND THE WORLD WAR 
By Professor H. Pirenne 
E ditor of Belgian Series 

This will be a general history of the people of Belgium as affected by the 
War, with emphasis upon moral, social and economic conditions. It will cover 
as well such questions as reconstructions of government; the special Belgian 
question arising from the occupation and from the Treaty of Versailles; the 
displacement caused by the War; social and intellectual reforms; political and 
local problems of Belgian nationality; revision of the Constitution; relations 
with the territories annexed to Belgium, etc. One of the few volumes of historical 
synthesis as yet planned in the series, it will appear after the completion of the 
more special monographs. 

DEPORTATION OF BELGIAN WORKMEN AND FORCED LABOR 
OF THE CIVILIAN POPULATION DURING THE GERMAN 
OCCUPATION OF BELGIUM 
By Fernand Passelecq 

Author and member of the Belgian bar (Court of Appeals); regular contrib¬ 
utor to important Belgian, French and Swiss papers and periodicals; during the 
War, 1915-19, Director of Bureau Documentaire Beige of Belgian Government at 
Havre; in 1919, appointed by Bdgian Government to draw up the list of Germans 
charged with infractions of international law, etc.; member of the Commission of 
Inquiry of Belgian Government on Violations of International Law in Belgium and 
of the Commission of Archives of the War. Author of Francs-tireurs el atrociUs en 
Bdgigue; Valteration officieUe des documents beiges dans le second Livre hlanc alletnand; 

La reponse du Gouvemement beige au Livre blanc allemand du 10 mai 1^15; Les di~ 
Portations beiges d la hmihre des documents aUemands; La question flamande ei V 
AllemagnCf etc. 

This volume covers historically the subject which the author developed 
so forcefully from a legal standpoint during the War, adding subsequent docu¬ 
mentation and bringing the narrative up to date. It studies the origin of the 
plans for deportation, the attempts to apply it in the different sections of Belgium 
with numerous detailed examinations of local materials. It describes the actual 
conditions of deportees, and the attitude of those dependent upon them. Then 
it discusses the legal problems involved, the action of other states and the situa¬ 
tion at the dose of the War, with statistical apparatus. It offers a most realistic 
chapter of the sodal history of the War. 

THE FOOD SUPPLY OF BELGIUM DURING THE GERMAN OCCUPA¬ 
TION 

By Dr, Albert Henry 

Doctca: d Laws at the Univeirity of Louvain, 1892; member of the Belgian bar 
(Court ci Appeals); Secretary of the Central Sodety of Belgian Agriculture; Cabinet 
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Secretary for the Ministry of Agriculture, 1900; Director General of the Ministry of 
Agriculture; Professor of Statistics in the Institut Sup^rieur de Commerce; member 
of the Central Commission of Statistics since 1919; during the German occupation 
he became Secretary General of National Committee of Relief and Subsistence. 

Author of Etudes sur Voccupation aUemande en Belgique and L^ceuvre du ComitS 
National de Secours et d*Alimentation^ with a preface by Cardinal Merder. 

Dr. Henry had already prepared an official report of the work done by 
the Belgian organizations in this field. In this volume he enlarges the field 
to cover the entire effort made to supply Belgium with food during the War. 
The story is told in detail both as to the administration of the various bodies 
contributing and as to the effect of the work upon Belgium. In this it analyzes 
the attitude of various elements in the population and offers an interesting 
chapter in social history. The American reader will be especially struck by 
the extent of the purely Belgian effort, as narrated here. 

GERMAN LEGISLATION WITH REFERENCE TO THE OCCUPATION 

OF BELGIUM 

By Professor Jacques Pirenne 

Docteur-en-droit-et-philosophie; member of Belgian bar (Court of Appeals); Pro¬ 
fessor of Legal History of the Ecole des Sciences Sociales and the University of 
Brussels; collaborator of Commission of Inquiry concerning violations of interna¬ 
tional law during the German occupation of Belgium (Ministry of Justice); fought 
through the War as a volunteer. Author of Les vaingueurs de VYset (1917); Coup 
d'oeil sur Vhisioire du Congo (1920); collaborator, Encyclopcedia Britannica; joint au¬ 
thor (with M. Vauthier) of Ligislation et administration aUemande en Belgique, a 
study of the political system imposed by Germany in Belgium during the German 
occupation with reference to the exploitation of Belgium; 

and 

Dr. Marcel Vauthier 

Docteur-en-droit, University of Brussels; former collaborator of Commission of 
Inquiry concerning the violations of the law of nations during the German occu¬ 
pation of Belgium; Ministry of Justice; Inspector of Public Law at the Ecole Cen- 
trale de Service Social de FEtat (Ministry of Justice); fought through the War as 
a volunteer. Joint author of Ligislation et administration aUemande en Belgique, 

This volume deals historically with the subject which the authors had 
already made their ovm in their earlier legal study of German methods of govern¬ 
ment in Belgium. It is closely documented, like the official statement, and 
the narrative is reduced as far as possible; but the outlines of the successive 
stages are clearly developed for the general student of history. 

UNEMPLOYMENT IN BELGIUM DURING THE GERMAN 

OCCUPATION 
By Professor Ernest Mahaim 

Doctcw of Law, of Political Sciences and of Political Eccmomy; Professor Of 
Political Ectmomy and of Intemational Law at Univerrity of li^ ^ce z$92; one 
of the fcnmders Intematicmal Assodatkm for the Protecticm of Lab(»r in 
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Paris, 1900; during the German occupation of Belgium Director of Relief for the 
Province of Li^ge; delegate of Belgium to Peace Conference in 1919; member of 
Commission on International Labor Legislation and representative of Belgium at the 
Conferences at Washington, 1919, Genoa, 1920, Geneva, 1921; member of Royal 
Academy of Belgium since 1908; National Institute of Statistics, 1910; correspondent 
of Royal Economic Society; Honorary LL.D. from University of Glasgow; Minister 
of Industry, Labor and Food, October-December, 1921. Author of Le droit inter¬ 
national ouvrier (1913); Etudes sur Vassociation projessionnelle (1890); Les abonne- 
inents d'oifxriers sur les lignes de chemin defer beiges et leurs effets sociaux (1910), and 
of numerous articles in reviews, etc. 

The problem of unemployment in Belgium during the War and of its social 
as well as its economic consequences, treated by the greatest authority on this 
subject, is a necessary complement to the other monographs dealing with Belgian 
labor in the War. Professor Mahaim describes personal experiences as well as 
technical matters of administration and enriches the narrative with important 
source material. 

DESTRUCTION OF BELGIAN INDUSTRY BY THE GERMANS 
By Comte Charles de Kerchove 
Graduate of Engineering School of University of Ghent; during the War in cap¬ 
tivity in Germany; since 1919 General Secretary to Commission of Inquiry on the 
violation of international law during the occupation of Belgium, the first volume of 
the report of this commission appearing during January, 1922. 

A parallel volume to that devoted to the history of Belgian labor during 
the War, and based, like it, upon documentary material which is largely re¬ 
produced, it includes as well statistical data and an economic commentary. 
The narrative is prepared for the student, but the theme is clearly developed 
for the general reader as well. 

ECONOMIC POLICY OF THE BELGIAN GOVERNMENT DURING 

THE WAR 

By Professor F. J, van Langenhove 
Scientific Secretary of Solvay Institute of Sociology, 1910; Secretary of Bureau of 
Documents of the Belgian Ministry of War, 1915; Director of Office of Economic 
Study and Documentation of the Ministry of ^onomic Affatirs, 1917; instructor in 
Social Economy and General Sociology in University of Brussels, 1919-21; Professor 
of Mobilization of National Resources at War Collie, 1920. Author (among 
others) of Le dossier diplomatique de la question beige (1917); La vcdonti nationale beige 
en xSjo {1917) f ^ science d Vaction; Uertseignement Emile WaxweUer (i9Xfi), and 

of many articles in learned reviews, etc. 

This volume deals with an important phase of the economic war history 
of Belgium which is more in line with monographs in other series than those which 
describe the occupation. It describes the effort of the Belgian Government 
not <mly to meet the War expenses, but also to continue to function as far as 
possxl:^ for the Belgian people. It indicates the economic war measures taken 
in connection with the blockade, finance, supplies, etc., and the relation of these 
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CZECHOSLOVAK SERIES 

FINANCIAL POLICY OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA DURING THE FIRST 

YEAR OF ITS HISTORY 

By Dr. Alois RasIn 

Late Minister of Finance; Publicist and Lawyer; Doctor of Law's of University of 
Prague, 1891; as a member of “Omladina” Nationalist organization he was im¬ 
prisoned for two years by Austrian Government; both in the Austrian Reichsrat, to 
which he was elected in 1911, and in the newspaper Narodni Listy he gained distinc¬ 
tion as a leader of the Czech Party; during the War he was a member of the secret 
organization for Czech independence, was sentenced to death in 1915 but shared the 
general amnesty proclaimed by Emperor Charles in 1917; later, in October 1918, 
when the Czechoslovak Republic was proclaimed, he was a member of the National 
Council and in the first government he was Finance Minister; as such he distin¬ 
guished himself by his resolute handling of the Czechoslovak currency reform separat¬ 
ing the Czech crown from that issued by the Austro-Hungarian Bank, and forbidding 
the issue of uncovered notes; by this he laid the foundation of the Czechoslovak 
state finance and it is, in the first place, due to him that the Czechoslovak state 
finances have been second only to those of Great Britain, among the later belliger¬ 
ent powers. 

Perhaps the most notable achievement in financial statesmanship in post¬ 
war Europe is that which is here described by the Minister responsible for the 
policy. The way in which the new state of Czechoslovakia disentangled its 
finances from the old Hapsburg organization is clearly and fully told; the diffi¬ 
culties and uncertainties of the early days; the element of national strength, 
economic and moral, and the effort to realize these in practical ways; first budgets, 
financial measures with reference to business companies, stock exchanges and 
conditions of livelihood. It is a compact story, documented and supplied with 
statistical charts. (See Extracts from Press Reviews, infra^ pp, 232-33.) 

THE EFFECT OF THE WAR UPON CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
(Volume to be arranged) 

DUTCH SERIES 

WAR FINANCES IN THE NETHERLANDS UP TO 1918 
By Dr, M. J, van der Flier 

Doctor of Laws, University of Ldden, 1902; Barrister-at-Law at The Hague, 

1903; Lecturer on Political Science at Intermediate School, The Hague, 1905; Doctor 
of Political Science, 1909; Co-editor of Annimre Ii^emational, **Grotius,” 1916; 
Secretary of Labor Council at The Hague, 1919. 

A general survey covering the economic resources of the Netherlands, the 
cost of the War to the Dutch Government, the methods of financing, the state 
budget at the dose of the War, and the influence of the War upon the general 
welfare and with reference to different classes of the population. 

12 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL EFFECTS OF THE WAR 
UPON THE NETHERLANDS 

A Series of Studies 

I. Agriculture and the Supply of Necessities 
By Dr. F. E. Posthuma 

Minister of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, 1914-18; Doctor honoris causa, 
Wageningen Academy; President of the cooperative society, Centraal Beheer. 

This important study bears directly upon the social as well as the economic 
history of the Netherlands during the War, dealing as it does with those effects of 
the War which were of daily and vital concern to the population. It is also of 
especial interest in this series for the light it throws upon blockade conditions in a 
neutral State. 

2. Banking and Exchange 
By Dr. G. Vissering 

President of the Nederlandsche Bank since 1912; President of the Javasche 
Bank, 1906-12; Doctor of Laws. Author of important monographs dealing with 
the post-war financial problems of Europe; recognized as one of the leading 
authorities of Europe in international finance; 

and 

Dr. J. Westerman Holstyn 
Doctor of Laws; Director of the Nederlandsche Bank, 1921. 

The money market at the beginning of the War; measures taken by the 
Government and the banks; Treasury bills and government loans; shares and 
bonds; the rate of interest; the influx of foreign capital. The banks: statistical 
survey; extension of their sphere of activity and capital; concentration in banking; 
foreign banks; the Nederlandsche Bank. Foreign exchanges: gold and the jpolicy 
concerning exchange; course of exchange. 

3. Commerce and Navigation 
By E. P. De Monchy Rz 

President of the Rotterdam Chamber of Commerce, 1908-22; member of the 
warehousing firm,. Pakhuismeesteren. 

The dif&culties of a neutral in modem war; the Netherlands Oversea Trust, 
the Nederlandsche Uitvoer Maatschappy; trade statistics; the situation in 
1922-23; problems of war-time shipping; gains and losses; general results. 

4. Prices, Wages and Cost of Living 

By Professor Dr. Methorst 

Director of the Central Bureau of Statistics for the Netherlands; member and 
former secretary of the Central Commission for Statistics; Professor at the Superior 
Military Collie; Honorary member Royal Statistical Society (London); Director of 
the International Institute of Statistics. 

Discusses the fundamental statistical problems of prices and wages and the 
bearing of these upon the general standard of living. 
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5. Manufacturing Industry. The Coal Supply^ igi 4 -ig 22 
By C. J. P. Zaalberg 
(Volume to be arranged) 

6. The Colonies^ igi4-ig22 
By Professor J. H. Carpentier Alting 
(Volume to be arranged) 

FRENCH SERIES 

GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF FRENCH ECONOMIC WAR 

LITERATURE 

By Camille Bloch 

Docteur-^-lettres; Archiviste Pal^ographe; in 1914, General Inspector of Libraries 
and Archives for France; Lecturer at the Sorbonne in 3918; Director of Library and 
Museum of the War; Officer of Legion of Honor; Officer of Public Instruction; since 
January, 1921, Honorary Inspector General of Public Instruction; Secretary of the 
section of modem and contemporary history of Committee on Historical and Scien¬ 
tific Works, etc.; President of Society of Modem History; Director of review Les 
Archives de la Grande Guerre. Author of Etudes sur Vhisioire 6conomigm de la 
France au XVIsihcle; Vassistance et VEtat en France d la veille de la Revolution, 
etc.; also Editor of Ripertoire mSthodique de la presse quotidienne frangaise pendant la 
guerre (1919). 

A comprehensive bibliographical guide prepared by Dr. Bloch with the 
collaboration of specialists at the Mus6e de la Guerre. 

Introductory. Part I.—War legislation and general war measures. Part 
IL—Production, general agriculture, fisheries, industry. Part III.—Commerce 
and trade, including ports, shipping, customs, etc. Part. IV.—Public and 
private finances. Part V.—^Social life, labor, welfare work, public health, social 
assistance to civilians and discharged soldiers. Part VI.—Colonies and coloniza¬ 
tion. Part VII.—Consequences of the War and reconstruction. Part VIII.— 
France and the treaty of peace. Index of authors and index of subjects. 

EFFECT OF THE WAR UPON THE CIVIL GOVERNMENT 

OF FRANCE 

By Professor Pierre Renouvin 

Professor of History of the Great War at the University of Paris; docteur-fe-lettres; 
licencie-en-droit, 1913; seriously wounded in the War, and made Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor in 1917; since 1920 , conservator at the Library at the Mus6e de la 
Guerre and supervisor of the service of documentation; appointed in October, 1922 , 
to conduct the course on the Sources of the History of the War at the Sorbonne. 
Author of Les assembUes provinciales de ifST; Introduction awe Tableaux d'JSistoire de 
Guillaume II (in collaboration); articles on the War in the Rmu de Synthhse his- 
torique^ and La Rmte des Corns et Confirences, etc. 

This study opens with a general historical survey of those elements in the 
French Constitution which were most affected by the exigencies of war govern- 
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ment. It examines the extent to which those exigencies affected normal progress. 
It passes then to a study of the executive and legislative organization of govern¬ 
ment and considers the relation of parliament to military control. The latter 
part of the study deals with problems of individual liberty, of the censorship, of 
limitations in business matters, and the extent of actual military control in these 
fields. It analyzes also the more purely economic aspects of government in the 
methods of parliamentary control over finance, etc. 

REGIONALISM, FRENCH LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND ECONOMIC 

PROBLEMS 

By Professor Henri Hauser 
Member of French Editorial Board. 

During the War, while general centralization became inevitable, the provinces 
had often to rely on their own efforts for the satisfaction of their needs. Hence 
the growth of spontaneous organizations, like the Regional Economic Committee 
of the Military Zones. The writer describes the causes which brought them into 
being; their geographical bases; their organization, with subsidiary bodies, and 
activity. This led the Ministry of Commerce in 1917 to elaborate a project for 
a wide regionalistic system, which this study describes. 

OFFICIAL WAR-TIME ORGANIZATIONS 
By Armand Boutillier du Retail 

Archiviste Pal^ographe, 1905; Archivist of Department of the Aube, 1906-19; 
on the staff of the Biblioth^ue et Musee de la Guerre, 1919-22; Archivist and 
Librarian of Ministry of Commerce, 1922; Honorary Correspondent of Ministry of 
Public Instruction. 

This monograph is a descriptive catalogue of the various bodies and services 
concerned with war administration which were at work in France from 1914 to 
1920. It gives for each of these departments or bodies, a brief historical sketch 
since August, 1914, with mention of the laws or regulations which established or 
modified it; its attributions and organization; its war activity; its leading per¬ 
sonnel; its publications and principal reports; and the fate of its archives. The 
whole presents a historical and methodical picture of French war administration 
from 1914 to 1920. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF THE REPUBLIC FOR PEACE 
By Henri Chardon 

Member of the Council of State; formerly General Secretary of the Universal 
Exposition of 1900 {from 1894 to 1901); Director at the Ministry of Public Works and 
charged by it with important missions, 1916 to the end of 1919; Commander of the 
L^on of Honor. Author of several works in the field of political science. 

This final section is a general monograph summing up the lessons of the War 
and also those of the history preceding it, with reference to the fundamental 
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problem of maintaining a government for a democracy which shall be adequate 
to meet the crises of the future through a more perfect coordination of responsi¬ 
bilities in its constitution. It criticizes in a thorough-going fashion the tendency 
in politics to maiintain historic institutions which are not justified by their results 
and proposes reforms in the administrative sphere which might tend to restore 
confidence by simplifying instead of complicating the machinery of government, 
A philosophical study based upon historical facts. 

STATISTICS OF POPULATION 
By Michel Huber 

Director of Office of Statistique Gdnerale de la Francej Director of Bureau of 
Prices of Ministry of Labor; sometime President of Statistical Society of Paris; 
member of International Institute of Statistics; Officer of the Legion of Honor. 

Author of many works on statistics and contributor to the following volumes of the 
Statistique G6n6rale: Annuaire statistique et bulletin trimestriel de la Statistique 
Ghierale de la France; Dipomllement^ analyse et publication des risultats des recens- 
ments de la population en igoi, igo6 et igii; Statistique des families en igo6; Statis¬ 
tique des families et des habitations en igii; Statistique du mouvement de la population 
depuis z 8 gg; Statistique internationale du mouvement de la population^ publiSe par la 
Statistique Ginirale de la France sous le patronage de ilnstitut International de statis¬ 
tique: ler volume—depuis Vorigine des statistiques de ritat civil jusqu'en igQ$ (2^me 
volume, anmSes 1901 h. 1910). 

Chapter I is a sociological survey of the French population before the War 
on the basis of the 1911 census, together with a survey of its movement between 
1910 and 1914. The second chapter deals with the period of the War. It de¬ 
scribes mobilization; the displacement of population; the refugees from the 
invaded regions and from abroad; foreign immigration, etc. The movement of 
the population between 1914 and 1919 is analyzed with reference to the various 
causes of mortality, and with a general statement of losses from among the Army 
and the civil population. Chapter III deals with the situation after the War 
and gives the state of the population in 1921 on the basis of the census of March, 
1921. The second part of the volume deals with revenues and their distribution 
before the War and attempts to survey the changes in their repartition caused by 
the War. 

STATISTICAL STUDY OF PRICES AND WAGES DURING THE WAR 

By Lxjcien March 

Honorary Director of Statistique G 4 nerale de la France; Vice President of Coun¬ 
cil and of Central Commission on the Cost of Living; President of Statistical Com- 
mistion on Primary Education; member of Commisrion of Contracts of Ministry of 
Liberated Regions; member of Committee for the Technical Esplcutation of Railways; 
honorary member of Central Cominisrion of Statistics of Belgium, of Royal Society 
of London, and of American Statistical Society; formerly Fretident of Statistical 
Society of Paris; Reporter of International Commission of Statistics appointed by 
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Council of League of Nations, and expert attached to Reparations Commission, etc.; 

Officer of Legion of Honor. Author of numerous publications and reports on statis¬ 
tical methods and data, etc. 

This statistical essay is the French counterpart of the volume written by 
Professor Bowley on Great Britain. It first gives a description of methods and 
a survey of the movement in France of prices, cost of living and wages before the 
War. The second part describes the movement during the War of wholesale 
prices for foodstuffs, manufactures, transport, and compares the general move¬ 
ment of wholesale prices with that of other economic factors. Chapter III deals 
with the retail price of foodstuffs and other objects of first necessity, with the 
general movement of retail prices and cost of life according to regions, and com¬ 
pares the movement of wholesale with that of retail prices. Chapter IV describes 
the movement of wages in various branches of industry, with a special section on 
women’s wages. In conclusion it compares the movement of prices with that of 
the cost of living. A number of tables are annexed. 

WAR-TIME CONTROL OF PRICES AND FOOD SUPPLY 
By Adolphe Pichon 

Docteur-en-droit, University of Paris; during the War Chief of Cabinet and later 
Under Secretary of State of Ministry of Supplies; at present Maitre des Requites at 
Coimdl of State, Assistant General Secretaiy of French delegation on Reparations 
Commission; Officer of L^on of Honor. Author of a number of legal treatises; 

and 

Pierre Pinot 

Doctor of Laws, University of Paris; Chef de Cabinet of Ministry of the Liber¬ 
ated Regions; Maitre des Requites at Council of State; during the War Assistant 
Chief, then Chief of Cabinet of Under Secretaiy of State for Ministry of Supplies; 
Chevalier of L^on of Honor. Author of TraM des retraiies ouvrihres (in collabora¬ 
tion). 

The book begins by an account of the reasons for the development of state 
control over civilian supplies; analyzes the laws which created it and then de¬ 
scribes its working in each branch of food supply. The essential ones, then 
receive separate historical and statistical treatment continued through the 
period of de-control. The movement of prices is then analyzed and the measures 
taken by the government to prevent unduly high cost of living; expedients of 
taxation, etc.; and methods of administration. Statistical tables are given 
throughout. 

AGRICULTURE DURING THE WAR 
By Michel Aug^:-Larib6 

Doctor of Laws, University of Paris; specialist in problems of French agriculture 
and Editor-in-Chief of La France Faysanne; Chevalier of L^on of Honor. Author 
of various works, among them being: Grande ou petite proprikd (Histoire des doctrines 
m France sur la repartition dn sol et la transformation industrielle de Vagriculture, 

1902); Le prdbUme ag^aire du scciaUsme (1907); Les oimiers de la viticulture langue- 
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docienne et leurs syndicats; Les risultats des grlves agricoles dans le Midi de la France; 

Les coopSratives paysannes et socialistes de Maraussan (Herault); Mimoires et docu¬ 
ments du MttsSe Social, VSolution de la France agricole (1912). 

The volume begins with a general social and economic survey of French 
agriculture on the eve of the War. In the second part are described the changes 
brought about by the War in the amount of soil cultivated, in the nature of 
crops, in the supply of labor, and in the marketing of agricultural products, with 
a statement on the degree to which French agriculture covered the needs of the 
country during the War. The third part deals with reconstruction. It has a 
special section on the work done for rehabilitating the war area. The section 
dealing with the situation in regard to labor gives figures of the loss suffered in the 
War by the rural population of France. Reference is made to the new labor 
organizations and to the change in customs policy with regard to foodstuffs. 

FRENCH INDUSTRY DURING THE WAR 
By Arthur Fontaine 

Member of French Editorial Board 

This is a survey of French industries; of the changes suffered by them during 
the War; of their progress or decay. The introductory chapter surveys French 
industry in 1914 in general and with special reference to those situated in the 
regions that were afterwards invaded. Then follows a description of the dis¬ 
integration resulting from mobilization. The body of the work deals in a more 
general way with the variations in personnel, wages, raw materials, markets 
from the beginning to the end of the War, and the general displacement of in¬ 
dustry. This analysis is made first region by region and then according to 
industrial groups. It is a complete general survey of an intricate and vast 
subject, most parts of which are covered by special monographs in other volumes 
of the French Series. 

FRENCH TEXTILE INDUSTRY DURING THE WAR 
By Albert Aftalion 

Professor, Faculty of Law, University of Lille; during the War Under Director of 
Transport at Ministry of Shipping; then Under Director and afterwards Chief of 
Service of Foreign Purchases at Ministry of Commerce; Chevalier of I-egion of Honor. 

Author of La crise de VindustrieUn^e et Ja concurrence de rdndustrie coUmnitre (1904); 

Le dheloppement de lafabrique et le travail d domicile {1906); Les crises pkiodiques de 
surproduction (2 vols,, 1913); Prix Woloski de l*Acad&mie des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques 1915, etc. 

This volume will deal in a special way with one of the largest industries 
affected by the War, and will be carefully articulated with other volumes on 
production, finance, labor, etc. It will be complete in itself, and is by an acknowl¬ 
edged authority on the subject. 
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METALLURGY AND ENGINEERING 
By Robert Pinot 

Formerly Professor in Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, and Director of the 
Musee Social; for the last 20 years General Secretary, and at present Vice-President 
of Comite des Forges of France; general del^ate of Union of Metallurgical and 
Mining Industries and of Mechanical Construction, etc.; general delegate of adminis¬ 
tration for hydraulic forces, etc., the manufacture of railway material, of shipbuild¬ 
ers and iron mines and of material for war; administrator of the mutual insurance 
society of the iron and steel industries against accidents; of workmen's retiring 
allowances and of housing credits; Treasurer of the metallurgical and mining asso¬ 
ciation against tuberculosis; administrator of National Credit to facilitate repara¬ 
tion for war damages, of the industrial union of credit for reconstruction; member 
of Council of Administration, Bureau of International Labor Organization; member of 
Supreme Councils of French Railways and of Public Works and of the consultative 
committee of hydraulic forces; during the War in charge of the direction of the 
fabrication of munitions by private industry, of the centralization of purchases 
and allocation of steel and iron, etc. Author of many works relating to the steel 
and iron industries and to problems of social organization and betterment. 

This study, written by a leading authority, will be of special interest in 
view of the problems of reparations. It will be written from the general rather 
than the technical standpoint, but will be amply fortified by documents and 
statistics. 


THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
By Eugene Maucl^re 

President of Committee of Guarantees and Vice-President of Reparations Com¬ 
mission; Controller General of Administration of the Army (retired); formerly gen¬ 
eral director of the manufacture of exploaves at the Ministry of Munitions; Grand 
Officer of the Legion of Honor. 

The history of this industry, which played such a large rdle in war time, is 
carried down through the period of reparations and the relative international 
position of the French chemical industries clearly defined. While not one of the 
larger studies of the series, it will deal compactly and fully with the industry as a 
whole. 


PETROLEUM 

By Henri de Peyerimhoff 

'\^ce-President; formerly General Secretary of Administration of French Coal 
Mines; formerly M^tre de Requites at Coundl of State, and General Secretary of 
Government of Algeria; Professor of Ecble Libre des Sciences Politiques; Preadent of 
numerous administrative bu^ess organizations; Officer of Legion of Honor. 

Owing to the destruction of the French coal mines along the front and the 
subsequent bearing of this upon the French claim for the coal minpa of the Saar 
VaUey, this study is of political as well as economic interest. It is dealt with, 
however, solely from the economic aspect here, and an authoritative account is 
giv^ of the total effect of the War upon French mines, and also the coal trade. 
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The section dealing with the supply of petroleum and the problems involved, 
while less properly a theme of the War itself, enters definitely into the period of 
reconstruction. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF HYDRAULIC POWER 
By Raoul Blanchard 

Docteur-^-lettres; Professor at University of Grenoble; Director of Institute of 
Alpine Geography; Editor of Rmem oj Alpine Geography; Exchange Professor (Har¬ 
vard), 1917; Chevalier of Legion of Honor. Author of La Flandre (1906); Grenoble^ 

Etude de giographie urbaine (1910); and many articles in French and American 
periodicals. 

Historical survey of the development of hydraulic power in France up to 
1914. The influence of the War on that development: the immediate result is a 
set back, but the needs of the War and dearth of fuel force a forward policy, with 
state aid. The volume describes what was done in the French Alps between 1915 
and 1918, as well as the projects made in that period but not yet realized. The 
two following chapters give similar surveys for the Pyrenees and the Vosges 
respectively. The concluding chapter contains a statistical estimate of the work 
done; a survey of new methods and new projects, of the stoppage which followed 
upon the War, and of future prospects. 

FORESTRY AND THE TIMBER INDUSTRY DURING THE WAR 
By General Georges Chevalier 

Graduate of Ecole Polytechnique; General of Division, August, 1914; Director of 
Artillery at Ministry of War to June, 1917; then Chief of Central Service for Wood 
Supply for Ministry of Munitions until June, 1919; Grand Officer of L^on of 
Honor; Officer of Public Instruction, Officer of Order of the Crown of Belgium; 

Knight of Orders of St. Michael and St. George; Fellow of Order of the Bath; Dis¬ 
tinguished Service Medal of the United States. 

The volume first deals historically with timber consumption and supply 
in France. No special preparation had been made for the event of war and 
a Central Timber Department was created at the outbreak of the War to handle 
the problem. The volume describes in detail the organization and activity of 
that department including the opening of Colonial sources of supply. Chapter 
II describes the exploitation of timber by the Allied Armies in France. It con¬ 
tains a comparative study on a Canadian war-time exploitation and a peace-time 
exploitation by local industry. The situation after the War with regard to stocks, 
supply, transport, prices, etc,, described in Chapter III with special statements 
on the destruction caused by the War and general statistics. 

AERONAUTIC INDUSTRIES 
By Colonel Paul Dh6 

Graduate of Ecole Polytechnique; Captain of Artillery and then attached to the 
Air Force; appointed Director of Aeronautics, 1917; Pretident of inter-AlUed Com- 
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mittee for Unifying the Air Forces during the War; at present President of Bureau of 
Economic Organization; Officer of Legion of Honor; knight of Orders of St. Michael 
and St. George; Officer of Order of the Crown of Belgium; Distinguished Service 
Medal. 

The study describes the formation of a flying personnel, the technical 
difficulties of the industry and how they were overcome, and the general organi¬ 
zation of the industry as called out by the War. Special sections deal with the 
handling of repairs and the manufacture of accessories. The tendencies prevail¬ 
ing in the industry at the end of the War are analyzed in conclusion. 


ORGANIZATION OF WAR INDUSTRIES 
By Albert Thomas 

Formerly Minister of Munitions; formerly Professor of History, and Editor of 
Humaniti for questions of labor legislation; in 1909 founded the Revue Syndicaliste, 
later amalgamated with Revue SociaUste^ of which he became editor-in-chief; mem¬ 
ber of Chamber of Deputies from 1910, where he served on important commissions; 
served as Second Lieutenant through the battle of the Marne; then called by Minis¬ 
ter of War to reorganize munitions industry; from May, I 9 i 5 » Under Secretary of 
State for Artillery and Munitions; December, 1916-September, 1917, Minister of 
Munitions and member of War Coundl; in February, 1920, appointed Director of 
Office for International Labor L^slation. Collaborator on Histoire socialiste de Jean 
Jaurh; author of UEtat et les compagnies de chemins defer, Le syndicalisme allemand, 
UHistoire anecdotique du travail, and the important reports of Office for Interna¬ 
tional Labor Legislation, etc. 

The account of the organization of French munition industries will be 
largely substantiated by original documents, many of them previously unpub¬ 
lished. The narrative itself will be largely based upon notes taken at the time 
by the Minister of Munitions during his inspection of plants in different parts 
of France, as well as in the course of routine administration. These will deal 
specially with problems of labor, the attitude of the working class in the munition 
factories during the War and the displacement in their lives caused by the War. 
It is planned on a comprehensive scale to cover both the question of production 
on the one hand and of social history on the other. 


WAGES, TARIFFS, COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS, AND STRIKES 

By William Oualid 

Docteur-en-droit ^sciences-juridiques, and ^-sciences-politiques-et-economiques; 
memba: of French bar; since 1921 Professor of Political Economy, University of 
Strasbourg; Director of Statistical Bureau of Alsace-Lorraine; Prizeman of Faculty 
of Law, Algiers, and Faculty of Law, Aix; 1911-19 attached to Ministry of Labor; 
March, 1919-November 1920, head of Foreign Labor Section in Ministry of Labor; 
Technic^ Adviser for Franco-Polish Labor Convention, Septemb^*, 1919; mission 
for recruiting of Austrian Labor for Devastated R^ons, March, 1920; French dde- 
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gate on International Emigration Commission, Labor Office of League of Nations, 
etc. Has published numerous economic works and articles on labor questions in 
scientific reviews; 

and 

C. PiCQUENARD 

Directeur du travail of Ministry of Labor; member of staff of Ministry of Com¬ 
merce and Industry, from 1899; from 1902, Editor-in-Chief of Bulletin of Depart¬ 
ment of Labor; called to Ministry of Labor, 1906, at its establishment; appointed in 
1910 Chief of Service of Inspection for France; from 1914 to 1920, Chief of Cabinet 
for Ministry of Labor; in 1920 succeeded Arthur Fontaine as directeur du travail; 
Commander of Legion of Honor; member of Council of State for Special Service. 

Author of several important laws and treatises on labor legislation. 

The outbreak of the War invested with a new character of intensity some 
of the usual labor problems, while others disappeared in the new conditions. 
A primary cause of these changes was the rapid growth of the state as employer. 
The creation of a Ministry of Armaments, its organization, and especially its 
handling of labor problems are dealt with in detail in the first part of this volume, 
both with regard to the principles by which it was guided and to their application. 
There are also sections on collective contracts, on labor conflicts in munitions 
works, on conditions of work, etc. The second part of the volume deals with 
the policy and activity of the Ministry of Labor. While some of its regulations, 
with regard to hours of work, etc., are relaxed, its efforts towards securing fair wages 
develop. It also intervenes in disputes and in 1917 introduces the innovation 
of letting professional organizations initiate legislation, by means of collective 
agreements between employers’ and workers’ unions. Another novelty is the bill 
(March, 1920) for compulsory conciliation and arbitration. The third part of 
the volume, supplied with ample statistics, deals with actual events: strikes, 
tariffs, collective contracts. It analyzes in conclusion the heritage of the War 
in the sphere of labor problems. 


UNEMPLOYMENT DURING THE WAR 
By A. Cr^hange 

Under Director of Ministry of Labor; formerly Chief of Emplosment Exdianges 
and Unemployment Benefit; Officer of Legion of Honor. 

The various studies describing different French industries will for the most 
part deal with problems of labor and unemployment, viewed from the standpoint 
of the industry. This study is articulated carefully yritii the general volume on 
labor during the War, but deals with an aspect which demanded support and 
special treatment owing to the problem of labor readjustment at the dose of 
the War. It is a spedal study deagned more for the spedaEst than the ^neral 
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SYNDICALISM 
By Roger Picard 

Agr%6 du Faculty de Droit; Reporter for National Committee of Social and Po¬ 
litical Studies; Technical Adviser to International Chamber of Commerce; Assistant 
Secretary General for French Association against Unemployment; President of 
French Bureau of Domestic Labor; during the War, officer attached to Health Service 
to 1916; then attached to Ministry of Armaments and Ministry of Industrial Re¬ 
construction. Author of many works on economic topics: La philosophie sociale de 
Renouvier (1908); La conciliation et Varbitrage des conflits oiivriers du temps de guerre 
(1918); La vie cMre et la hausse des salaires (1919); La crise Sconomigue et la baisse des 
sahires (1921). 

The introduction describes syndicalist legislation, organization and tendencies 
on the eve of the War. Chapter I tells the part played by the syndicates in 
the mobilization of labor for munitions work. In the following chapters are 
described the conditions of work during the War; the participation of labor in 
management; the growth of collective contracts; the strikes of the War. The 
syndicates cooperate with the authorities in various economic organizations. 
The movement grows, a special feature being its development among women 
workers. It elaborates a general doctrine of national economy, with a plan for 
an Economic Labor Council. Chapter VI deals with the period after the Armi¬ 
stice, the social legislation passed, and various outstanding events in the down¬ 
ward path of the syndicalist movement. It shows in conclusion that the period 
of cooperation between syndicates and public authorities coincides with the 
period of labor unity; the split In the movement goes side by side with friction 
between the government and the syndicates with moderate tendencies. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL LABOR IN FRANCE DURING THE WAR 

By Bertrand Nogaro 

Professor of Political Economy in University of Caen; Reader in Faculty of Law, 

Paris; in charge of Department of Manual Labor at Ministry of Labor; an authority 
also on finance. Author of many important contributions to economic literature, 
among others: Le rSle de la tnonnaie dans le commerce inierriatiorud ei la tkiorie quanti¬ 
tative (1904); Varbitrage obligatoire (1906); Uintroduction de la rnain-d^ ceuvre itrangbre 
en France (Revue d’Economie Politique, November, 1920); Les ricentes conventions 
d*Smigraiion et dHmmigration (Revue PoKtique et Parlementaire, October, 1920). 

The volume is divided in three parts. The first deals with colonial labor: 
the problem, the sources of supply; conditions of recruiting with specimen con¬ 
tracts; organization in France; employment, distribution and productivity. 
The second part treats of Chinese labor on similar lines. In the third part 
these questions are discussed with reference to white labor (Italian, Greek, 
Portuguese, Spanish, Polish). The concluding section shows how the legal 
administrative problems raised by the importation of white labor were solved; 
it also discusses the influence which war experience has had on post-war policy. 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY UNDER WAR CONDITIONS 

By Marcel Frois 

Graduate of School of Mines; Inspector of Industrial Labor at Paris since 1899; 
member of Commission on Industrial Hygiene of Ministry of Labor; member and 
Reporter of the Committee on Women’s Labor and numerous other official positions; 

Officer of the Academy; Chevalier of Legion of Honor. 

Summary of regulations prevailing in France before the War with regard 
to women^s work. Legislation after the War. The various bodies entrusted 
with the supervision of conditions of women^s work. Report of the confer¬ 
ence on the poisonous qualities of explosives. The second part of the study 
deals with the employment of women in war manufactures; the effects of overwork 
and of work on poisonous materials. Diseases and mortality of workers. Meas¬ 
ures of protection and the results obtained at the time of the Armistice. In 
conclusion a survey on the lessons of the War concerning the health of workers 
and of women’s work. 

ORGANIZATION OF LABOR IN THE INVADED TERRITORIES 

By Pierre Boulin 

Began career as workman; Licenci6-^-sciences; member of Council of Public 
Health for Department du Nord, etc.; from 1892 Inspector for Ministry of Labor; 
since 1905 Divisional Inspector at Lille; remained at Lille during the occupation; 
charged by Lille Chamber of Commerce to oversee the requisitions made by German 
Army of Occupation; Officer of Legion of Honor; Officer of Public Instruction. 

Author of several works dealing with industrial hygiene and conditions of labor. 

The study shows the economic importance of the invaded regions and the 
economic effects of their occupation by the German armies. Section III de¬ 
velops the fate of various industrial undertakings, their adaptation to the new 
circumstances or their decay; others were stopped by destruction or by the re¬ 
moval of machinery. Sections IV to IX deal with the recruiting of labor. The 
final chapter gives as a parallel to the first a description of the economic situation 
of the invaded regions at the time of the Armistice. 

ORGANIZATION OF SUPPLY IN THE INVADED REGIONS 

By Paul Collinet 

Docteur-en-droit, Paris; ^ce 1919 Professor of Roman Law in Faculty of Law, 
Univeraty of Paris; member of Council of Lille University, 1915-18; during the 
War Secretary of the Committee for Food Supply oi Northern France, under the 
patronage of Commission for Relief in Belgium; 2dso Secretary of Naticmal Bel^an 
Relief Committee; Officer of Public Instruction; Prizeman of Faculty of Law, Paris, 
of Soci^t^ des Sciences, Lille; of the Institut, Paris. Author of many standard works 
on j udicial subjects. , 

and 

Paul Stahl 

Civil Engineer; member of Superior Council of Public Works and of Lille Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce; during the War member of District and of R^onal Committees 
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of Lille; also member of Committee for Food Supply of Northern France; Chevalier of 
Legion of Honor. 

A study dealing with the direct effects of the War in the invaded area and 
the measures taken to meet the needs. It begins with an introductory survey of 
conditions in the invaded region in the first months of the War. The first part 
deals with the supply of foodstuffs by the various official, private, and foreign 
agencies. The second part deals with the conditions and regulation of the supply 
of coal. The third, dealing with the supply of clothes, contains a monograph 
(by Mme. Collinet-Gu^rin) on the distribution of clothes in a distributing centre 
of Lille. The last part deals with footwear. In the annex, statistical documents 
and bibliography. 


WAR DAMAGES IN FRANCE 

By Edmond Michel 

Chief Inspector of Credit Fonder de France; Chief of Section in Department of 
Mortgages; Ministry of Supply, 1917; in charge of statistics at Control of Com 
Supply; awarded the Andiffret Prize of the Academic des Sciences Morales et Po- 
litiques for statistical and economic studies (1911). 

This is a descriptive and statistical account of the direct economic eflPects 
of the invasion of France, the extent of the destruction of property of all kinds 
and the geographical distribution of the ravages of the War. It will be articulated 
with the other monographs in the series dealing with the more distinctly financial 
aspects of the problem. 

THE WAR REFUGEES AND INTERNED CIVILIANS 

By Pierre Caron 

Archivist at Archives Nationales; Secretary of Commission on Economic His¬ 
tory of the French Revolution at Ministry of Public Instruction; Secretary of 
Commission for Publication of Documents relative to Origin of the War of 1870- 
71 at Ministry of Foreign Affairs; during the War one of the founders at Paris (De¬ 
cember, 1914) of an office for aiding refugee families; in 1916 charged by Ministry 
of Interior with organization and direction of correspondence with the invaded 
departments and the service of information with refugees generally; -in 1916 and 
1917 on missions to Switzerland concerning civilian prisoners in Germany; in July, 

1918, representing Ministry of Interior at Franco-German Conference at Berne, on 
exchange of interned civilians; from 1919-20 in charge of service for the civilian 
victims of the War; Chevalier of Legion of Honor and Officer of Public Instruction, 
etc. Principal publications: Les Comites des droits fSodaux et de Ugislaiion et Vaholition 
du rigime seigneurial (with Ph. Sagnac, 1907); Paris pendant la Terreur, Rapports des 
agents secrets du Ministre de Vlntirieur (tomes l and n, igio-14); La d^ense nationals 
de 1792-1795 (1912); Manuel pratique pour Vitude de la Rkolution franqaise (1912); 
Rapports des agents du Ministre de VInikieur dans les DSpartements, lygs—an II 
(tome 1,1913); Bibliographie des iravaux publiSs de i866-i8g^ sur Vhistoire de la France 
depuis 1^8^(1912), 

The monograph begins with an analysis of the various classes of refugees and 
war victims: refugees properly so-called, those forcibly repatriated by the enemy, 
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including civilians interned, and those forced by military necessity to evacuate 
territory on either side the front. Then follows a statistical, historical account 
of the movement of refugees, month by month. The third part deals with the 
action of the State, tentative measures finally codified in 1917 with widespread 
administrative organization. After a detailed analysis of this the book treats of 
the many important private enterprises for the relief of war victims. Repatria¬ 
tion across neutral frontiers is then described, and the volume closes with an 
account of the return of refugees to their homes or land, with a word on present 
conditions, the social, moral and economic effects of the vast movement of popu¬ 
lation. There is a final section on the history of the internment of civilians in 
France during the War. 

PRISONERS OF WAR IN FRANCE 
By Georges Cahen-Salvador 

Member of Conseil d’Etat from 1898; at present Maltre des Requites at the Coun¬ 
cil; Departmental Chief in Ministry of Labor; Lecturer, Faculty of Law, University 
of Paris; charged with organization and direction of General Service of Prisoners of 
War, 1914-1919; then President of Commission on War Prisoners at Peace Con¬ 
ference, 1919; Officer of Legion of Honor. Principal works: La, hi et le rlglement—Le 
Gouvernement Ugislateur (1903); Les fonctionnaires—kur action corporative (1911); 

Le logement dans ks vilks—La crise parisienne (Crowned by the Institute); also con¬ 
tributor of frequent articles to reviews. 

The volume first describes the evolution in the treatment of prisoners 
of war in France, from the international conventions in force in 1914, through 
the changes that occurred during the War for local reasons or by way of rec¬ 
iprocity, to the situation on the day of Armistice. The second section deals 
with the various stages in the employment of prisoners in industry, agriculture, 
etc., and with the results of their labor. The third section describes the life 
of the French prisoners interned in Switzerland. 

FRENCH RAILROADS DURING THE WAR 
By Marcel Peschaud 

General Secretary of Capital Administration of French Railway Lines; Docteur- 
en-droit; formerly Chief of Cabinet of Ministry of Public Works, later, Preadent 
of Cabinet; Secretary of Administration of Orleans Railway Company, 1900; later 
General Secretary of the company; Officer of Legion of HoncM*. Author of Riseaux 
d*Etat et tarifs (1903); Les chemins de fer de PEtat beige {1906); U&at actued des 
chemins de fer fran^is (1909); Le Bilan du rachat des chemins de fer snisses {1913); 

Les effets de la guerre sur k Budget de la Suisse et sur la situation financihre des chemins 
defer suisses (1915); Le rekvement des tarifs des chemins defer aux Mats Unis (1915); 

, La crise des transports (1920). 

The volume begins with a short but pertinent survey on the history of the 
French railroads. The second part is a description of thdr administrative and 
financial organization, dealing separately with private and with state-owned lines. 
The third part deals with the war period. Laws and r^ulations governing the 
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use of the railroads in the War are described, with the development of their 
organization during the War and the degree to which pre-war conditions were 
reintroduced after the Armistice. The technical working of the railroads during 
the War is surveyed with reference to personnel, material, fuel and general econ¬ 
omy. A special section analyzes the effects of the War on the railroads, both 
during the actual period of the War and after the Armistice. In the annex are 
given the part played by each railroad system in the War. 

INTERNAL WATERWAYS, FREIGHT TRAFFIC 
By Georges Pocard de Kerviler 

Engineer-in-Chief of Bridges and Highways; during the War, Colonel of Artil¬ 
lery, constructing the line of defense on Lorraine and Alsace fronts, 1914-16; 1916-17, 

Chief of Service of Roads for ist and 3d Annies; 1917, Chief of Service of Roads 
for 8th Army; from 1919 Chief of Central Service for Navigable Waterways for 
France; Croix de Guerre, Chevalier of Legion of Honor. 

In order to give a graphic survey of the development of French inland 
navigation during the War, the study first describes the general situation 
(waterways, material, traffic, organization) in 1914, then of the events affecting 
it from August 2, 1914, to November 2, 1915, and finally of developments from 
that date to the Armistice. Part IV first deals with the various regulations 
governing navigation on the Seine—then with those concerning the other water¬ 
ways. The results of the military exploitation of inland waterways are dealt 
with in Chapter V; the final chapter describes the situation after the War, and 
gives the new arraingements for the case of mobilization. 

FRENCH MERCHANT SHIPPING DURING THE WAR 
By Henri Cangabdel 

Director of largest combination of ship-owners in France since the War; formerly 
Director of Franco-American shipping service; during the War, Chief of Service of 
Captured Ships at Ministry of Shipping; Chevalier of Legion of Honor. Author 
of various works on maritime subjects. 

This monograph will not compare in length with the exhaustive treatment of 
British shipping planned in the British Series, but it deals both historically and 
statistically with a subject which is nevertheless of vital interest to France. 

FRENCH PORTS DURING THE WAR 
By Georges Hersent 

Bachelier-^-Sciences; Contractor of Public and Maritime Works; director of 
many industrial undertakings; member of Conseil Sup 4 rieur de FEnseignement 
Technique; of Ligue Maritime Frangaise (President of Section de FOutillage Na¬ 
tional); of the Academie de Marine, etc.; frequent Lecturer at the Sorbonne, at 
the Geographical Society, etc.; recipient of Prix Fabien (Acad 4 mie Francaise), 1918. 

Author of Le nciweau rSgime d^auionotnie de nos ports; La mise cu poini de noire 
ouHUage maritime (1920); etc. 
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The introductory chapter gives the historical development of French ports 
during the last century; their classification according to importance and character 
of their traffic; a general survey of their situation in 1914; and a more detailed 
description of the ports which played a special part in the War. The second 
part describes the peculiar character and needs of war-time traffic. How the 
ports adapted, or failed to adapt, themselves to those needs is the subject of 
Chapter III, which also refers to inter-Allied cooperation and contains short 
monographs on the activity of the principal ports during the War, The effects 
of the War on the French ports and mercantile marine are discussed in the last 
chapter: the crisis in shipping, the difficult after-war problems, the works con¬ 
templated and future prospects. 

GENERAL EFFECTS OF THE WAR ON FRENCH FOREIGN TRADE 

By Professor Charles Rist 
Member of French Editorial Board 

The interruption of foreign trade during the period of the War and the 
great changes it suffered during that period, first, in its composition, and, secondly, 
in its geographical direction, raise a number of interesting economic questions. 
Were those changes incidental or have they permanently affected the character 
of French foreign trade? France passed (wrongly, the writer thinks) for being 
largely self-sufficient; has the War strengthened that economic autonomy, or 
has it marie France more dependent on other countries? Finally, what has been 
the general effect of war policy, war l^slation and war administration (discussed 
in detail in other volumes of the series) on French foreign trade? Professor 
Rist’s volume is an attempt to elucidate these problems. The first part analyzes 
French pre-war trade in its composition and geographical distribution; it also dis¬ 
cusses the question of French “self-sufficiency" before the War. In the second 
part the same general aspects of the subject are studied during the period of the 
War. The final part deals with the period after the Armistice. After giving a 
suimnary of the new commercial policy bequeathed by the War, it indicates to 
what extent foreign trade tends to return to its former conditions. The changes 
in geographical distribution are examined with their causes: are they due to the 
country’s economic policy or to a new econonuc situation? In conduaon the 
author sums up the lessons of his study by inquiring^ whether war can permanently 
affect foreign trade.' He also discusses the cortfilary question whether it is posa¬ 
ble to organize foragn trade with an eye on national defense, or whether, on the 
contrary, national defense must be adapted to the natural coarse of commerdal 
exchanges in the same way in which it is adapted to the g«)graphical comlitions 
of the country. He ends by showing the extent to which trade facts point to a 
derdopcaent interaationai economic co(^>eratiQn. 
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THE BLOCKADE 
By J. E. P. Gout 

(With a Preface by the late M. Denys-Cochin) 

Member of French Foragn OflSce since 1891: after service in the Near East, ap¬ 
pointed Under Director of Commercial Affairs, 1907; Under Director for the Levant 
ia 1909; Under Director for Asia, 19 ^ 4 ! ax this capacity in charge of questions of 
maritime law, contraband and restriction of enemy goods from the beginning of 
the War: Director of the Services of the Under Secretary for the Blockade, 1916-17; 
at present Chief of French Diviaon of Foreign Office for League of Nations; Officer 
of L^on of Honor; Minister plenipotentiary, first-class Minister. 

The late M. Denys-Cochin’s general sketch for the volume which he was to 
write is here used as a preface. The volume gives a historical survey of the block¬ 
ade measures taken, by France, in conjunction with her Allies, during the War. 
To the more negative action of stopping war contraband were gradually added 
various attempts to bring about a general economic and financial blockade of the 
enemy countries. Reasons, means and effects are analyzed in detail, with a 
specif chapter on the effects of the development of submarine wjirfare on blockade 
measures. 

Another chapter deals with the various ways in which the neutrals were 
drawn into the blockade S5^tem. In conclusion the volume suggests a number 
of rules that should be recommended to the League of Nations for the application 
of Article 16 of the Covenant. 

The volume contains different sections by various authors who have col¬ 
laborated with M. Gofit in its preparation. 

THE WAR AND FRENCH COMMERCIAL POLICY 

By £tIENNE CLiMENTEL 

Minister for Civil Supplies^ November, i9i5“December, 1916; Minister of Agri¬ 
culture and Minister of Labor, 1916-17; Minister of Shipping, 1917-19; Minister of 
Posts and Tel^aphs, 1915-19; Minister of Commerce, 1915-19; Preadent of Eco¬ 
nomic Committees for the Treaties of Versailles, Neuilly and Saint Germain; chief 
French del^ate on Supreme Economic Council; Senator; President of International 
Chamber of Commerce, etc. From the important and responable posts which he oc¬ 
cupied both in the French Government and in inter-allied administrative bodies, M. 
Clementel is in a unique position to give authoritative documentary and personal 
narrative; perhaps no other statesman saw more of the economic aspects of the World 
War. 

This is a series of studies, planned to cover the entire history of French 
commercial policy through the War and reconstruction. The first section will 
deal especially with inter-Allied economic cooperation so far as it affected France. 
B^inmng with the period of separate action, August, 1914, to November, 1915, 
it trac^ those elements in the situation which led to inter-Allied accord. The 
Conference of June, 1916, the creation of the Wheat Executive, and the contanpo- 
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rary pressure of the subinarine warfare are then traced down to the final French 
projects and the attitude of America. The decisions of the Council of Ten^ 
activity of the Supreme Council, etc., and the bearing of these upon reparations. 

The second section deals with the r6Ie of the executive in war in the erection 
of various controls; the way these were created in France and the way they worked. 
An important section deals with the history of consortiums. 

WAR FINANCES 
By Henri Truchy 

Professor of Political Economy, Faculty of Law, University of Paris; Professor 
of Ecole des Hautes £tudes Commerciales; member of Advisory Committee on the 
Teaching of Law; Chevalier of Legion of Honor. Author of a Cours d’iconomie poli¬ 
tique (2 vols., 1919-21); and of numerous review articles. 

As an introduction the volume describes the French public finance before 
the War; budgets, taxation, public debt. The first chapter takes up the story 
of the War with a description of the rapid growth of expenditure, and its general 
and special reasons. The second and third parts deal with the various means 
adopted for covering that expenditure: at home, assistance of Bank of France, 
creation of Treasury bonds, funding loans, etc., with their results and effects; 
abroad, foreign loans and the various methods used in handling them. The 
changes introduced for the purpose in French taxation policy are described in 
detail, with tables (by periods) of the results obtained from new taxes or from 
the modification of old taxes. The last part is a summary and general survey of 
the means used by France to finance the War, with a comparison with other 
belligerents. It analyzes the financial situation left by the War, the problem of 
balancing the budget, and the question of reparations. 

THE MONEY MARKET AND FRENCH BANKS 
By Albert Aupetit 

General Secretary of Bank of France; although serving for some months at the 
front from the beginning of the War, the author has assisted at the solution of all 
major banking problems which were posed during that period. 

This monograph is one of a series of technical studies devoted to the details 
of French war financing. A comparison of this study with similar studies in 
other series will be of the greatest interest in forming a judgment concerning 
the administration of war-time finance, and bears directly upon the fundamental 
problem of the series: the question of war costs as a whole. 

WAR COSTS: DIRECT EXPENSES 
By Gaston JizE 

Professor of Administrative Law (specially Finance), Paris, ance 1918; 1916^19 
at Ministry of Muniticms; Reporter for Commission of Contracts; in 1919 at Min¬ 
istry few: Invaded Regions; Chevalier of Legion of Honor; Officer of Public Instruc- 
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tion; Commander of Order of the Saviour of Greece; Editor of the 3 iblwthhgue 
Internationale de Science et de Ligislation financihre. Author of Cours ilSmentaire de 
science des finances et de ligislation financihre, and Traiti de science des finances; also 
numerous articles. 

The introduction points out the difficulties of determining the amount of 
government war expenditures and analyzes the figures given. The volume then 
deals with the various factors which made the War so costly; the economic 
character of the War and the resulting rise in prices; weakening of control; waste; 
wax profiteers, etc. In the second part the author describes the changes which 
occurred during the War in the constitutional machinery for the provision of 
public money. General effects are analyzed in the conclusion. 

COST OF THE WAR TO FRANCE 
By Professor Charles Gide 
Chainnan of French Editorial Board. 

The volume estimates the reduction in wealth which the War has caused 
to France. Public expenditure only enters into the cost of war in so far as 
it represents a real destruction of wealth; all the waste on the battlefield in 
iron, copper, coal, cotton, horses, etc.; all the damage inflicted on railways, 
Upping, houses, and on the soil itself. The cost of the War must also include 
the diminution in the capital value invested abroad, and inversely the increase 
in obligations towards foreign countries. And, however difficult to estimate 
in terms of money, such a survey must include in the war cost the human losses. 
On the other side of the balance sheet are figured Alsace-Lorraine, the German 
colonies, reparations, and certain technical improvements achieved in industry 
under the stress of war. To complete the picture, an attempt is made to draw 
up a moral balance sheet, examining on the one side the moral deterioration 
caused by the War (increase in criminality, in sexual excesses, in luxury), and 
on the other side the contention that the War has released new energies, that “the 
War creates more man-power than it destroys.” 

COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES AND THE STRUGGLE AGAINST 

HIGH PRICES 
By Professor Charles Gide 
C haimtan of French Editorial Board. 

Where public authorities often failed in their struggle J^ainst tlw high- 
cast of living, private organizations have in many respects achieved remarkable 
success. Professor Gide describes in the first part the activity of consumers’ 
cooperatives in keeping down the oist of living and in helping the government 
with the work of supply. The second part describes the experiment with con¬ 
sume’ leagues. Without undertaking any economic activity on their own 
account, they attempted by pressure and even boycott to lae^ down tie price 
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of necessaries. But they failed to find adequate support among the public. 
The third part deals with the societies formed to inculcate economy. The 
conclusion of the writer Is that in France they failed to achieve the results ob¬ 
tained by similar organizations in England. 

HOUSING PROBLEMS AND TOWN LIFE 
By Heniu Sellier 
Author of the volume on Paris during the War, 

The effect of the War upon housing conditions offers one of the most striking 
instances of economic disturbance. This monograph is a study of these phenom¬ 
ena in France, covering the post-war period as well, the movements of population 
and French needs. 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND HYGIENE 
By Dr. L60N Bernard 

Professor of Hygiene, Faculty of Medicine, Paris; member of Academy of Medi¬ 
cine; Technical Sanitary Adviser for Ministry of Health; member of Conseil Sup6- 
rieur d’Hygi^ne Publique and of Conseil D^partemental d*Hygiene de la Seine; 
President of Commission des Dispensaires de I’Office Public; General Secretary 
of National Anti-Tuberculosis Committee; member of Committee on Public Health 
of Society of Nations; during the War physician-in-chief of Hospital for Conta¬ 
gious Diseases; Technical Assistant to Director of Health for Camp of Paris, 1916; 
Inspector for Ministry of Interior of anti-tubercular establishments; Croix de 
Guerre; Officer of the Legion of Honor. 

The volume begins with a historical summary of the diseases of previous 
wars. It then gives a general description of health characteristics of the Euro¬ 
pean Wat; war diseases; diseases favored by the War; diseases imported by the 
War; measures of defense. Chapters III and IV deal with the various infectious 
diseases. In Chapter V are discussed epidemic diseases and the measures taken 
for the closing of the frontiers against them. Special chapters are devoted to 
the nervous diseases of the War; to alcoholism; to infantile mortality. The 
concluding chapter analyzes the consequences of the War on public health, the 
modification in pathology and in ‘'sanitary defense.*' 

THE WOUNDED 
By Professor Ren£ Cassin 

Professor in University of Ldle; Prerident of Federal Union of Associations of 
War Wounded, Former Combatants, Widows, Orphans and Dependents (73 fed¬ 
erations and over 400,000 adherents); member of Office National des Mutil 4 s; 
Secretary General of F 4 d€ration Interalli^e des Invalides de Guerre; French expert of 
International Bureau of Labor for questions dealing with war invalidism; member 
tji Executive Commissiem of Freiuffi Assomtion for League of Nations; French 
delegate at various Intmiational Conferences fm: the Protection of Wounded 
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Soldiers, and author of numerous studies dealing with these subjects; severely 
wounded in the War; Croix de Guerre, M^daille Militaire and L^on d^Honneur; 

and 

M, Marcel de Ville-Chabrolle 

Member of the Office National des Mutil^s et R6form6s de la Guerre and of 
various commissions and conferences connected therewith; Secretary of Conseil 
Sup^rieur de Statistique; authority on Social Statistics; author of many mono¬ 
graphs relating to this subject; seriously wounded in the War; Croix de Guerre, 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, Officier d’Academic. 

This monograph begins with a statistical survey of the victims of the War and 
of the financial problems involved, both national and individual. It then de¬ 
scribes the organizations, governmental and otherwise, which deal with the 
problem, the legal situation is analyzed in detail and then the medical and social. 
A section deals with the problem of reeducation, both of the wounded and of 
their dependents. Problems of labor are discussed in connection with variout 
schemes for advancing capital by way of credits and, finally, a section deals with 
the whole problem of social insurance as affected by various classes of war invalids. 
A general conclusion follows. 

HISTORY OF FRENCH CITIES IN THE WAR 

Monographs describing the organization and work of a number of important 
provincial centers in dealing with the problems raised by the War, and the local 
social history. 

The History of Lyons During the War 
By Edouard Herriot 

Docteur-^lettres; Mayor of Lyons since 1905; Senator, 1912-19; Deputy since 
1919; President of Radical Party since 1919; has filled Important posts, both ad¬ 
ministrative and diplomatic; has played a unique rdle in French poKtical and eco¬ 
nomic history; Prizeman of the Institute, Paris (1896). Has published a number 
of volumes, philosophical and literary as well as economic, among which may be 
noted Agir and CrSer (2 vols.). 

Economic History of Rouen During the War 
By J. Levainvelle 

Bachelier-^sciences-et-^lettres; member of Commission of Port of Brest during 
the War; Croix de Guerre; Chevalier of L^ion of Honor. Author of History of 
Bouen and of various articles on economic topics, etc. 

The Economic History of Bordeaux 

By Paul Courteault 

Professor of History in University of Bordeaux; Docteur-ls-lettres, etc.; member 

Academy of Science, BellesrLettres et Arts of Bordeaux; Chevalier of Legion of 
HonOT. Author various works dealing mainly with the history of Bordeaux and 
southern France. 
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The City of Bourges During the War 
By Claude-Joseph Gignoux 

Attached to Economic Commission of the Peace Conference, 1919; charged with 
missions by French Government to Supreme Economic Council, London, Rome, 

Paris, 1919-20; Inter-Allied Rhineland Commission, 1920-21; International Chamber 
of Commerce, 1921; member of French delegation at the Conference of Portorose; 

Chief of Service of Inter-Allied Organization at French Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry 1920-21; Chevalier of Legion of Honor. Author of Varsenal de Roanne et 
Vitai industriel de guerre and articles in reviews. 

The Economic and Social History of Tours 
By Michel L'h6ritier 

Docteur-^-lettres; formerly professor in the Lyc 4 e of Tours and at the Institut 
d’Etudes frangaises de Touraine; during the War administrative officer of the Red 
Cross; since 1919 on various missions; representing French intellectual interests at 
Vienna, and collaborating with M, Driault on a diplomatic history of East European 
States, especially Greece; laureate of the Institut. Author of important studies on 
the administration of France in the eighteenth century; the recent history of Greece; 

Vienna since the war; Tours and the economic problems of Touraine; 

and 

Camille Chautemps 

Mayor of Tours; deputy from the Indre-et-Loire; vice president of the Radical 
Party; during the War acting mayor of Tours (a city of especial interest owing to the 
American occupation); elected mayor and deputy in 1919. He is the author of a 
proposition for a reform in the laws on hygiene and in municipal administration. 

Paris during the War 
The Organization of its Economic Life 

By Henri Sellier 

Conseiller g6n6ral of Department of the Seine; Mayor of Suresnes; specialist in 
questions of housing, dty planning, etc. 

The economic life of Paris during the War is a theme of special interest. 
This study begins with a survey of Parisian industries, the adaptation of factories 
for war purposes, the transformation in the conditions of labor, and the peace¬ 
time readjustment. It then describes the organization of supply, the measures, 
both private and official, for dealing with rising prices, the local markets, etc. 
After a short account of urban transportation problems the volume closes with 
a descriptive account of conditions among the laboring class* 

THE COLONIES 

By Arthur Girault 

IVofeasor of Political Economy in Faculty of Law, Univetdty of Pdtiers, 1S99; 
vicc-preddent of Colonial International Institute; member ci Superte Council for 
CdcHiies, 1921; recognized authmdty on French cdcmial problems; Chevalier d 
L^^ of Hon(»*; Officer of Public ZnstnK^tion. 
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The volume is divided in chapters dealing respectively with Indo-China, 
Madagascar, East and West French Africa, and the smaller colonies. With 
regard to each of them the author describes the political situation, the eco¬ 
nomic situation, the economic and financial evolution during the War, and the 
contributions made by them to the defense of France in men, food-stuffs, raw 
materials, capital. The concluding chapter sums up these developments and 
services and analyzes the influence which they exercise on the new colonial policy 
of France. 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL HISTORY OF NORTHERN AFRICA IN THE 

WAR 

By Augustin Bernard 

Docteur-^lettres; Professor in Faculty of Arts, Algiers, 1894-1900; since 1902 
Professor of Geography and Colonization of Northern Africa, Faculty of Arts, Paris; 
Professor at Colonial School; entrusted with various missions in Morocco and 
Algeria; during the War attached to M, Jonnart, General Governor of Algeria; and 
to General Lyautey, French High Commissary at Rabat, etc. Publications: 
VAlg^ie (1908); Les Confins Algeriens-Marocains (1911); received prize from the 
Institut and from the Geographical Society, Paris; Le Maroc (1913); etc,, as well as 
many papers on geographical and sociological subjects. 

The introductory chapter is a political, social and economic survey of North¬ 
ern Africa on the eve of the War. Follows a detailed description of events 
during the War in Algeria, Tunis and Morocco, with their effects on the life 
of the country and the spirit of the population. A special chapter describes 
the help received in the War by France from her North African colonies. In 
conclusion the volume describes the situation in that region after the War; 
worse economic conditions; the state of mind of settlers and natives, the results 
of the census of 1921; the decline in the number of European settlers, and the 
prospects of the future. In an appendix are given the census of 1911 and 1921; 
trade statistics for 1913-21; and the law of 1919 for the enfranchisement of 
natives. 


ALSACE-LORRAINE 
By Georges Delahache 

Licaici6-ls-lettres; Director of Archives and of Public Library of Strasbourg; at« 
tached, January-November, 1918, to Bureau for Alsace-Lorraine of French Cabinet; 
November, i9iS-May, 1919, General Secretary of Commissary of Republic in 
Strasbourg. Chevalier of L^on of Honor; Officer of Public Instruction; Prizeman 
of Acad6mie Franpaise, of Academic des Sciences Morales et Politiques, etc. A well- 
known writer on Alsatian subjects; among his works may be noted Fetite histoire de 
VAlsace-Lorraine (1918) J Strasbourg, ipj8^ip20 (1920); Les dibuis de Vadministration 
fran^aise en Alsace et en Lorraine (1921); etc. 

The first part of the volume is a historical and sociological survey of the 
onmtry. The ^ond part deals with economics showing lixe disois^anization 
toought into economic life by the war of 1870. Passing to the European War 
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the volume describes the various economic phases and how in the end the result 
was a general economic depression. The last chapter describes the political 
situation and the state of mind of the various sections of the population. 

GERMAN SERIES 

(Details of the plans for the German Series will be given in a subsequent 
report. See the list of monographs in preparation, ante^ p. 106, and the comment 
in the Foreword, p. loi.) 


ITALIAN SERIES 

A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY OF THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
. PROBLEMS OF THE WAR 
By Professor Vincenzo Porri 

Lecturer in Political Economy, University of Turin, 1918; in High School of Com¬ 
merce, Turin, 1919-20; in High School of Commerce, Genoa, 1921-22; Lecturer 
and Vice-Director of Institute of Political Economy, Bocconi Commercial Univer¬ 
sity since 1921; Doctor of Laws, 1913; served as an officer during the War; Tech¬ 
nical Expert for Paris Peace Conference. Principal works: Le Finanze della Pro- 
vincie Austriache (1913); Saggi di PoUlica commerciah^ economica e finanziaria (I, 

1920; II, 1922); Lezioni di Politica commerciale e legislazione doganah (1920); 
Veqmlihrio economico nel Veneto alia vigUia della guerra (1920); Cinque anni di crisi 
nel Veneto, xgi4-xgj8 (1922). 

With an introduction by 
Comandatore Eugenio Casanova 
Superintendent of the Archives of the Kingdom of Italy 

This manual, while similar to the bibliographical guides in the other national 
series, contains as well a survey of the pertinent materials in the archives which 
are, or may be, made accessible for research. The bibliographical survey is 
carefully edited and contains descriptive comments of the most important 
entries. 

ECONOMIC LEGISLATION OF THE WAR 
By Professor Alberto de’ Stefani 
Minister of Finance, 1922; Professor of Political Economy, High School of Com¬ 
merce, Venice, since 1921; member of Italian. Chamber of Deputies, 1920; corre¬ 
spondent of Royal Venetian Institute of Sdence and Arts, and of Agricultural Acad¬ 
emy of Verona. Author of L'ofdimUti del dmaro (1913); Le aUermmze dei massmi 
e dei minimi neifenomeni coUettioi (1915); Vaccertamento e la valtOcmone dei patri¬ 
monii successorii (1919}; Decadenza demografica e decadema economica (1920); La dina- 
mica patrimoniale nelV odierna economia capitaHstica (1921); also numerous articles. 

The vc^ume describes in detail all the measures decreed by the Italian 
Government for the control and adaptation to war purposes of labor^ production, 
consumption (ratkinmg), transport and commerce. A special section outlines. 
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within the scope of the volume, how Italy financed the War (note issues and 
loans). Another section gives a full account of the economic activity of the 
military authorities. The volume contains a chronological index of all the 
measures described in it, as well as an index of the economic and financial organs 
created for the purpose of the War, 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION IN ITALY, 1914-1920 
By Professor Umberto Ricci 
M ember of Italian Editorial Board 

The volume begins with a sketch of Italian agriculture before the War and 
then shows the effects of the War on the various factors of agricultural produc¬ 
tion, While labor is withdrawn for the needs of the Army and war industries, 
the state attempts to make the loss good by encouraging the use of machinery. 
Control of the distribution of seed and fertilizers, compulsory rearrangement of 
crops, control of prices are described in detail and their effects analyzed. The 
second part of the volume is a statistical survey: (a) of production by regions and 
crops, with notes on the various factors of production and on the 5deld per unit 
of area; (b) of imports and exports, war figures being compared with pre-war 
figures, and the general data with figures of home production and consumption; 
(c) of prices, official and unofficial, given separately for each crop, and analyzed 
comparatively with the data of production and consumption. The after-effects 
of the War on agriculture are discussed, with special reference to the changed 
outlook of the returned land workers, to agricultural strikes, to the forcible 
occupation of land, and how these circumstances are affecting production. 

AGRICULTURAL CLASSES IN ITALY DURING AND AFTER 

THE WAR 

By Professor Arrigo Serpieri 

Secretary of Agricultural Association of Lombardy, 1901-3; Professor of Rural 
Economics, High School of Forestry, Florence; since 1913 Director of the same;' 
member of Agricultural Society of Lombardy (honorary), Royal Academy of Geor- 
gofili, Florence, Royal Academy of Agriculture, Turin, Agricultural Society, Bologna; 
also of Board of Agricultural Education, of Board on Waters and Forests and of Ad¬ 
ministrative Board of Public Forests. Author of Studio sui pctscoli alpini delUi 
Svixura {igoi)] Studio sui pascoli alpini lombardi (1902-7); H contratto agrario e le 
condizioni dei contadini nelV alto Milanese (1910); La stima dei beni fondiarii (1915); 

Le imposte sui redditi foresteli e il nuovo ordinamento tributatario (1920); I boschi e 
gU ordinamenti Jorestali nelle nuove prcvincie (1920); Studio sui contratH agfarU 
(1921); I prowedimenti per la piccola propriety (1921). 

B^ns with a brief historical survey of the rural population of Italy and of 
the forms of land tenure customary before the War. The volume then describes 
in gpreater detail the general changes brought about by the War in land-holding. 
As main causes are described cooperative developments, the forcible oanipation 
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of land by the peasants, the settlement of ex-soldiers on the land and the ten¬ 
dency to form state land-holdings. Change in the relations between landowner 
and tenant: development of collective tenancies for small holdings. Changes in 
the relations of tenant and farm-hand: growth of system of collective agreements, 
in relation with S3mdicalist organization of farmers and laborers. Tendency 
towards workers’ control. Finally, a special section deals with the technical 
changes and improvements brought about by the boom in Italian agriculture. 


FOOD SUPPLY AND RATIONING 
By Professor Riccardo Bachi 

General Secretary of Royal Museum of Industries, Turin, 1900-3; Editor of Bulle¬ 
tin of Board of Labor, Department of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, Rome, 

1904-8; Librarian of same Department, 1909-15; Professor of Statistics, Univer¬ 
sity of Macerata, since 1916. Author of Inchiesta stdlc abitazioni degli impiegati e 
ferrovieri in Roma ed alire cittd Italia (1908); VItalia Economica (Year Book, since 
1909); Sui metodi per la rileoazione del! andamento del mercato del labor0 (1907); Saggio 
Sidle infiuenze demografiche della grande cittd stU territorio circostante (1913); La gues- 
tione economica delle abiiazioni popolari (1914); Le flidtuazioni siagionali nellavita eco¬ 
nomica italiana (1919). 

General sketch of supply and consumption of foodstuffs before, during and 
after the War. In more detail the volume describes every aspect of Italy’s food 
supply policy during the War: organization of the respective services; imports; 
inter-Allied action; government as purchasing agent; territorial distribution of 
supplies in relation to production. Description of the measures to r^ulate 
consumption: control of prices; control of transport; rationing; food supply 
regulation; food supply finances. A spedal section deals with food supply policy 
as applied to various commodities. The final section consists of monographs 
detailing the food supply policy of certain great centers: Rome, Milan, Turin, 
Florence, Genoa, Venice, Naples. 


FOOD SUPPLY OF THE ITALIAN ARMY 
By Professor Gaetano Zingali 

Lecturer in Statistics in Univeraty of Catania, 1922; Doctor of Law, Univeraty 
of Bologna, 1915; during the War, Statistician to War Department on proMems of 
food supi^y for the Army in connection with Historiographical Insritute of Mobili¬ 
zation and Statistician fen* the Commisrion Staentifique Interalli6e du Kavitouile- 
ment. Author of many monographs on Statistics. 

This is a short statistical survey of the problem of food supjdy to the Italian 
Army. It deals as well with the phyaological value of different foods and various 
schemes for rationing. The peculiar problems of Italy are considered with com¬ 
parison of those of other countries and the economic complications both mth the 
government and with the civilian population. 
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WAR-TIME FINANCES 
By Professor Luigi Eenaudi 

Chairman, Italian Editorial Board 

Introductory survey of Italy’s financial system and situation on the eve of 
the War. The volume then describes financial preparations for war during the 
neutrality period; gives an account of the break-up of the traditional system of 
control of expenditure by Parliament. Some consequences of the War already 
appear in the chapter discussing the liquidation of war expenditure and the growth 
of political and social expenditure. The second part of the volume deals with 
public revenue during and after the War: changes in the incidence of taxation; 
new taxes and their resrdts; the levy on capital in its successive phases. Aban¬ 
donment of the real taxation system and approach to a personal system made 
inevitable by the War. The law on compulsory registration of securities. Cer¬ 
tain features peculiar to Italy are discussed separately: custom duties and the 
War; the new tariff. Fiscal monopolies and their yield. The new commercial 
monopolies, their failure and abandonment. 

In conclusion Professor Einaudi analyzes the burden of taxation before 
and after the War; its distribution by regions and its distribution between the 
various social classes, as affected by the War. 

COSTS OF THE WAR TO ITALY 
By Professor Luigi Einaudi 

This volume is planned along lines similar to those in other national series. 
It will deal in the first place with the direct financial costs of the War; govern¬ 
ment expenses, both during the War and after (including soldiers' pensions, 
widows’ allowances, etc.). The financial costs apart from that borne by the 
government, dty budgets, community costs, destruction of property by the 
enemy, wastage of war plants, etc. The second part of the volume will deal with 
the human costs of the War as shown in vital statistics, loss of life, disabilities, 
etc. The volume considers the more intricate economic problem of the disturb¬ 
ances in normal activities caused by the transition from peace to war and war to 
peace, and attempts to estimate the gains and losses in man-power, owing to 
war conditions. The economic balance sheet is then made up as far as the 
available data permits. 

ITALIAN CURRENCY INFLATION AND ITS EFFECT ON PRICES, 
INCOMES AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
By Professor Pasquale Jannaccone 
M ember of Italian Editorial Board 

The first part of the volume deals with the state of Italian currency before, 
dazing and after the War; regulations on currency; and the institutions concerned 
with it. 
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Part II is a detailed analysis of the movement of Italian exchanges during 
and after the War. It first describes the internal factors which have influenced 
the exchange, including the restriction of ®:change transactions and the monopoly 
invested in the “National Institute for Dealing in Foreign Exchanges.” In 
discussing the foreign factors influencing the Italian exchange the volume also 
refers to the effects of Allied war debts and of German reparations. It outlines 
proposals for an International Clearing House and for an international standard 
currency. 

Part III is on prices. It deals with the various factors which influenced 
them during the War, and gives statistical measurements of price variations 
and of the purchasing power of money, together with a survey of the movement 
of prices after the War. 

The final part deals severally with the income of various of the different 
classes and sections of the population. 

VITAL STATISTICS AND PUBLIC HEALTH IN ITALY DURING AND 

AFTER THE WAR 

By Professor Giorgio Mortara 

Professor of Statistics, University of Messina, 1910-14; High School of Commerce, 

Rome, since 1915; Honorary Fellow of Royal Statistical Society, 1920. Author of 
Le popolaeioni delk grandi cittd itaUane (1908); La mortaUti secondo Petd e la duraia 
della vita economicamente produUiva (1908); Indagini siiUa delinquema in Italia (1909); 

I cancepimenti antenvziali (1911): L'incubo dello spofolamento in Italia (1912); 

Tavola di mortaltia secondo le cause di morte per la popolaaione itoMana (1914); Se- 
menti di statisHca (1917); Lezioni di slatisiica economica (series of 1920); Prospettive 
economkhe (1921), etc.; also numerous articles. 

The volume first considers the direct effects of the War on the numbers 
and physical condition of the population. The various causes of mortality 
among soldiers and civilians are treated separately and the distribution of mortal¬ 
ity analyzed according to sex, age, profession, etc., of the victims. Partial 
disablements are discussed on similar lines. In its second part the volume 
deals with the indirect consequences of the War on public-health, on marriages, 
on births, with a special study of the consequences of war conditions on the 
vitality of children bom in that period. Internal and external migration form 
the subject of a spedsd chapter. Part III, worked out mainly on a comparison 
of the census of 1921 with that of 1911, summarizes the modifications in the 
comporition and distribution of the population; it contains an appendix on the 
population of the new Italian provinces. The last part of the volume discusses 
the effects of the Wax on the vital and social circumstances of the Italian people 
according to the period when the effects became naanifest, and to thar nature, 
■whether permanent or transitory, whether limited or -widespread in extent. 
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THE ITALIAN PEOPLE DURING AND AFTER THE WAR 

A Social Survey 

By Professor Gioacchino Volpe 

Professor of Modern History, Royal Academy, Milan, since 1906; member of 
Royal Society (Deputazione) of National History for Tuscany; id, for the Abruzzi; 
Historical Society of Lombardy, Royal Institute of Lombardy for the Advancement 
of Science and Arts. Author of Stiidi per le istituzioni comunali a Fisa (1902); Lom¬ 
bardi e Romani nelle campagne e nelle cittd: Per lo studio delle classi sociali^ della 
nazionel del Rinascimento italiano (1904-5); Questioni fondamentali sui Vorigine e 
svolgimento dei Comuni italiani (1904); Montieri, Costituzione politica, struitura sociale 
ed attivitd economica di una terra toscana nel 200 (1908), etc.; two historical volumes 
in press. 

The writer gives as introduction a sketch of social conditions and political 
and national currents in Italy in the last half century. The period of neutrality 
produces several changes in the outlook of various sections of the population, 
changes which are helped about by open or covert propaganda. This evolution 
continues with Italy’s entry into the War, and the volume analyzes it with 
reference to causes and effects for the various periods of the conflict. The 
disaster at Caporetto, especially, acts as a great influence for strength and unity. 
But the end of the War brings disappointments, perplexities and difficulties 
which cause a serious social and moral crisis. Fiume, the forcible occupation 
of land and of factories, are manifestations of a latent spirit of revolution. The 
writer eluddates that development by analyzing in his concluding chapter the 
peculiar difficulties of the Italian War, like the absence of evident and urgent 
motives for intervention. He discusses the part played by the various dasses 
and sections of the population and the effect of the War upon them and on their 
relations to the state and attempts to estimate how the War has left Italy’s moral 
position at home and before the world. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC LIFE IN PIEDMONT AS AFFECTED 

BY THE WAR 
By Professor Giuseppe Prato 

Professor of Political Economy and Public Finance, High School of Commerce, 

Turin, since 1910; Lecturer on Industrial Law, University of Turin, since 1914, and 
on Commercial Policy and History of Economic Theory, Commercial University 
(Luigi Bocconi) in Milan, since 1920; member of Royal Academy of Sciences, Turin, 

Royal Academy of Agriculture, Turin, Royal Academy of the Georgofili, Florence 
(correspondent); Soci6t6 dTconomie Politique, Paris, London Cobden Club; joint 
editor of La Riforma Sociale since 1908. Author of II costo della guerra di success 
sione Spagnuola in Piemonte (1908); La vita economica in Piemonte a mezzo il secola 
XVIIT (1909); II pr&Uzionismo eperaio (1910); Problemi monetari e bancari neisecoU 
XVII e XVIII (1916); Riflessi storici delV economica di guerra (1919), etc. 

In each ^ries of the history it is planned to have a certain number of volumes 
of the general sodal history of limited areas. These studies will be historical 
ratlKT than purely economic as they deal with the entire life of a sodety as 
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affected by the War. They are also S3nithetic rather than anals^tic. In Italy 
it is planned to have several such monographs, but this one which deals with 
the important region of Piedmont will be of especial interest because of the 
effects of the War upon industry in the great munition enterprises and also 
because of the ch2iracter of the labor movement there. It wdl describe the 
different elements in Piedmontese society, and the displacement caused by the 
War in readjustments of incomes and expenditures, housing conditions, social 
and political outlook and morals. It will trace these factors as well in the post¬ 
war period of adjustment. 


PORTUGUESE SERIES 

PORTUGAL IN THE WORLD WAR 
By Professor George Young 

Professor of Portuguese and Examiner in Ottoman Law in University of London; 
formerly Secretary of Embassy in British Diplomatic Service at Constantinople, 
Washington and Lisbon; served in Horse Artillery, and Lieutenant in Royal Marines. 

Author of Le Corps de Droit Ottomm; NationoUsm and War in the Near East; Portugal 
Old and Young; The New Germany; Tales of Trespass; The New Diplomacy, etc. 

Analysis of the economic causes which brought Portugal into the War, 
and the economic consequences which it entailed in that country. Of especial 
interest because of the relation of Portuguese commerce and commercial policy 
to English and German developments in Africa. The volume begins with a 
careful survey of the international situation in the African Empire. The econ¬ 
omies of the Republic carry the theme inevitably over into the field of politics 
and the attitudes of the various groups and leaders. It then discusses the policy 
of Portugal with reference to international as well as domestic questions, and the 
relation of these to the entry into the War on the Allied side. The Portuguese 
partidpation in the War is described in some detail and then a statistical account 
is given of the finandal and general economic situation at the end of the War, 
based upon first-hand material. 

RUMAIUAN SERIES 

RURAL REVOLUTION IN RUMANIA AND SOUTHEASTERN 

EUROPE 

By David Mitrany 

Editor of Rumaman Series 

This volume deals with one of the most striking sodal tran^ormations in 
Euroije due to the War,—^the emragence and predominance of land-owrui^ 
peasantry. This is the Irey to much of the contemporary history of Southeastern 
Europe; The narrative begins with an account dE the old S3^tem of communal 
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land tenure in Rumania, of the usurpations, legal and illeged, which reduced most 
of the peasantry to serfdom, thdir fierce but fruitless revolts (of which the last, 
in 1907, cost 10,000 peasant lives), and the situation during the first years of the 
War. The effect of the War upon the peasantry was not decisive until after the 
Rusaan revolution; then, under pressure of desperate events, the government, in 
refuge at Jassy, decreed in 1917 the expropriation of large estates and their distri¬ 
bution among the peasantry. This transformed Rumania from a country of 
immense latifundia into a country of small holdings. Land hunger and ignorance 
balked plans for making the reform on a cooperative basis. The economic effect 
is reduction in output; the political, impossibility of collecting heavy taxation 
in spite of international obligations; and the social, an abatement of nationalism, 
an anti-town movement and a tendency toward self-contained communities; in 
short, a reversal of the entire prewar social and political process. 

After a detailed history of these phenomena in Rumania, the author corre¬ 
lates them with the main features of similar peasant movements in neighboring 
countries. 

ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF THE WAR IN RUMANIA 

A Series of Studies 

I. The Effect of the Enemy Occupation of Rumania 
By Dr. G. Antipa 

Rumanian High Commissioner in the Occupied Territory; Vice President of the 
Rumanian Academy. 

This study is based on first-hand evidence and presents details otherwise 
unavailable for the history of one of the central economic struggles of the War. 
In addition to a description of enemy exploitation it describes the Rumanian 
organizations for continuing economic life, and sums up results. 

2. The Effect of the War upon Public Health in Rumania 

By Professor J. Cantacuzino 

Director General of the Rumanian Sanitary Service, 1916-18; Director of the 
Institute of Experimental Chemistry; formerly of the Institut Pasteur, Paris, etc. 

Rumania offers an unusual opportunity to study war-time diseases, owing 
both to the spread of epidemics from the East and to the flight of the civilian 
population. This study is therefore a general survey, planned to cover in short 
space, some of the same topics treated in the Austrian section. 

3. The Effect of the War upon Rumanian Economic Life 

A study of the total effects cff the War in Rumania. (To be arranged.) 
(Other studies to follow.) 
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RUSSIAN SERIES 

EFFECTS OF THE WAR UPON THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 
By Professor Paul Pavlovitch Gronsky 

Assistant Professor of Constitutional Law at University of Petrograd since 1912, 
and Professor at Petrograd Politechnicum and Commercial Institute; member of 
State Duma since 1912; Master in Constitutional Law (University of Moscow); in 
1917 appointed by Provisional Government member of Special Commission for prep¬ 
aration of Act for elections to the Constituent Assembly and member of Committee 
for the Organization of Elections; since 1920 Professor of Russian Law at Institut de 
Droit Russe of Faculty of Law of University of Paris; Chairman of Russian Aca¬ 
demic Group in Paris. Publications (in Russian): Decentralization and SelJ-Govem- 
ment (1912; 2d. ed., 1917); Local Government (Gemeindeverwaltung) in the principal 
States of Germany (1916); The Zemstvos' Reform (1916); The New “ Volosti” (Essay 
on Reform of Townships under the Provisional Government, 1917). 

After a general sketch of the structure of the Russian Central Government 
before the War, this study traces the first effects of the War in the weakening of 
legislative institutions and predominance of the administrative power. A 
number of advisory bodies (Special Advisory Committees) became attached to 
the government for economic problems and those of defense. The history then 
passes to the era of the Revolution, the formation of the Provisional Committee 
of the State Duma; the formation of the Provisional Government and of the 
Soviet (Council) of Workmen; the coup d'itat of October 25, 1917. The study 
closes with a statement on the effects of the War upon Russian Central Govern¬ 
ment in the different periods of the War and Revolution. 


STATE FINANCES DURING THE WAR 
By Alexander Michailovitch Michelson 

Since 1917 Assistant Professor of Univerdty of Moscow and Lausanne and lec¬ 
turer on Finances; Fellow of French Society of Political Economy, of Free Economic 
Society of Petrograd and of Agricultural Society for South Russia; member and 
financial adviser of different Russian organizations in Paris; Lecturer in Finances at 
Institut de Droit Russe of Faculty of Law of Paris Univeraty. Publications (in 
French): Le problhne des finances publiques aprhs la guerre (Payot, 1919); Bangue et 
monnaie; memoires presents par le ComiU des Representants des Banques Russes d 
Paris d la Conference de Gtnes; La lutte pour le pStrok en Rsissie (in collaboration with 
M. Paul Apostol, F^yot, 1922); La dette ptibHqw de la Russie (Payot, 1922). 

The study opens with a sketch of the financial readiness of Ru^a for the 
War and a survey of the system of Russian finances before the War. The author 
then shows the changes produced by the War in Russian figanriAT cwganization 
and gives a survey of the reduction ctf revenue (mainly due to the abortion of the 
spirit mon<^>dy); of the increa^ of expenditure connected with the conduct <rf 
special military operations; and of the means by which war-time expenditure was 
met. The mcmo^c^ph ibm summarizes criticfam d the taxation policy of the 

li 
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govemmeat by the press, the legislative bodies and the declarations of separate 
political and professional groups. It concludes with a survey of the conditions of 
Russian state finances at the cessation of hostilities. 

RUSSIAN STATE CREDIT DURING THE WAR 
By Dr. Paul Nicholaevitch Apostol 

Doctor of Political Economy, Munich; Reader at High School of Social Sciences 
organized by M. M. Kovalevsky in Paris; attached to representative of Russian 
Ministry of Finance in Paris since 1898; Commissioner for Russian Section of the 
Paris Exposition, 1900; Secretary to Financial and Economic Committee of Russian 
Political Conference in Paris; Secretary to Bureau Economique Russe; member of 
Russian Chamber of Commerce in Paris; Fellow of French Society for Political 
Economy, of French Statistical Society, etc.; a constant contributor to the official 
Russian pub ications, The Financial News (JTestnik FiTianzov) and The Gazette of 
Commerce and Trade (Torgovo-Promishlenaia Gazeta) and to a number of French 
periodical publications; (in French): Economic sociale d la section russe de VExposition 
miverselle de igoo (1900); La luUe pour le pSirole en Russie^ and La dette ptiblique de 
la Russie (in collaboration with others, Payot, 1922), etc. 

After a short sketch of the conditions of Russian state credit at the out¬ 
break of the War and the discussion of the capacity of the internal money market 
with regard to the possibility of the floating of loans, this volume gives a detailed 
survey of war-time loans. Internal and foreign loans are carefully examined 
and the amount and conditions of loans floated in England, France, and other 
countries are shown. The importance of the revenue from loans is compared 
with the revenue from other sources and the study closes with a survey of the 
problem of loans at the cessation of hostilities. 

CURRENCY IN RUSSIA DURING THE WAR 

By Professor Michael Vladimirovitch Bernadsky 

Assistant Professor of Political Economy in University of Kief, 1901-2; Assistant 
Professor of Political Economy in University of Petrograd since 1904; Master of 
Political Economy, University of Petrograd, 1912; Professor at Petrograd Politech- 
nicum, 1917; after the Revolution of March, 1917, entrusted by Provisional Govern¬ 
ment with organization of Labor Ministry; in charge of Ministry of Finances, July- 
September, 1917, and member of Board of that Ministry from September, 1917, to 
advent of the Bolshevik; Secretary of State for Finances in Anti-Bolshevik Govern¬ 
ment of South Rus^ from May, 1918, to withdrawal of Anti-Bolshevik fcwces. 
Publications (in Russian): The Theory of State Socialism and the Economic Views of 
Prince Bismarck (1911); The Evolution of Economic Relations (1915); (in French): 

“Le Probl^me de la circulation mon6taire de la Rusae,“ in La dette publigue de la 
Russie (Payot, 1922). 

The study begins with a short historical sketch of the establishment of 
gold currency in Russia, by S. J. Witte, and a survey of the Russian trade balance 
and of Ae conditions of currency and the money market on Ae eve of Ae out- 
(rf the War. The au Aor Aen shows in detail Ae effects of Ae War upcm 
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Russian currency and describes the measures taken by the government to check 
the inevitable results of the inflation of currency. The problem of Russian gold 
reserve is next dealt with, and the volume gives a survey of the agreements with 
England in 1914-15-16 and of the agreement with Sweden; the transfer of a 
part of the gold reserve to Germany under the treaty of Brest-Litovsk. The 
monograph concludes with a discussion of the effects of the War and Revolution 
upon Russian currency. 

PRIVATE BANKS IN RUSSIA DURING THE WAR 
By Efim Moiseevitch Epstein 

1907-1918, Reader in Banking at Commercial Institute of Petrograd and Moscow; 
\flce-Chairman of Executive of Conferences of Russian Private Banks and Joint 
Stock Companies; Director of Azoff-Donetz Commercial Bank, of Insurance Society 
of 1835 and other concerns. Publications (in Russian): Lectures an Banking; Paper 
Currency in Italy, Austria and the U. S. A.; Banks oj Issue and Credit in the Last 
Evolution of National Economy', also numerous articles. 

The study opens with a short historical sketch of Russian banking before 
the War showing the types of banks, the character of their main operations 
and their influence on the supply of credit, on the reduction of the volume of 
currency, on trade and agriculture, on mining industry and manufactures, 
on the money market and paper securities, on the international exchange and 
the central bank of issue. The author then traces the activity of Russian private 
banks during the War, their r6Ie in the floating of war loans and in the adaptation 
of industry to the requirements of the War. Special attention is paid to the 
policy of the Ministry of Finances with r^ard to private banks during the 
War. The study closes with a survey of banking conditions on the eve of the 
Bolshevik coup d'&tat and the part which banking must play in the forthcoming 
reconstruction of Russia. 

GERMAN CAPITAL IN RUSSIA AND THE WAR 
By Basil Borisovitch Euashevitch 

Assistant Professor of Civil Law at Politechnicum of Petrograd since 1903; Pro¬ 
fessor at Petrograd Univerrity Collie for Women ance 1910; Legal Advise: to Min¬ 
istry of Finance; member erf Board of Ministry of Trade and Commerce and of Min¬ 
ing Board; Director of Moscow Bank for Industry and erf other banks; edito of two 
periodicals in Russia. Publications (in Russian): The War and the Conditions Re¬ 
sulting out of the Application of CivU Law (1914), etc.; (in collaboration with Mr. 
Vorms): CM Law, Theoretical and Practical Comments {3 volumes have been pub- 
liriied in 1912-16 out of proposed 10 volumes). 

After a sketch of the r 61 e played by German capital before the War in 
Russian industry, trade, banking and agriculture, this monograph traces the 
measures taken against it by the government. It describes the measures taken 
individual subjects of enemy countri^; prohiMtion of payments; suspen- 
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sion of obligations; liquidation of commercial concerns; redemption of shares 
reorganization of joint-stock companies; liquidation of German land-holding 
The author then discusses the measures taken by the government and how the3 
affected certain branches of Russian industry. 

EFFECT OF THE WAR UPON RUSSIAN MUNICIPALITIES AND 
THE ALL-RUSSIAN UNION OF TOWNS 

By Nicholas Ivanovitch Astroff 

Member of Board of Trustees aad of Executive Board of Moscow Peoples’ (Sha- 
niavsfcy) University; Honorary Justice of Peace of Moscow; member of Moscow Mu¬ 
nicipal Council and of Moscow Zemstvo Conference; Mayor of Moscow, I 9 I 7 > and 
Chairman of Central Committee of All-Russian Union of Towns; member of Con¬ 
stituent Assembly; one of the organizers and leaders of All-Russian Union of Towns; 
member of its Executive Board and head of Municipal Section; Leader of Liberal 
group of Moscow Municipal Council. Author of a report on the activities of the 
Moscow Municipal Self-Government in 1913-16 and of a report on the work of Mos¬ 
cow Municipal Credit Assodation for the last 50 years: member of Editorial Board 
of Liberal paper Moskovsky Vedomosty, 

The monograph begins with a survey of the structure of Russian municipal 
self-government at the outbreak of the War and of municipal health, educational, 
charitable and other institutions. The author then traces the activities of Russian 
towns after the outbreak of the War; the organization of the All-Russian Union 
of Towns and its work for the army and for the relief of refugees, etc., as well as 
the share of the municipalities in the supply of necessities to wounded and refugees, 
etc. Special attention is paid to Moscow Municipal Council, and to the struggle 
between municipalities and the central power. The narrative ends with a 
description of the ruin of the municipal organization of Russia and the starvation 
of Russian towns. 

THE ZEMSTVOS, THE ALL-RUSSIAN UNION OF THE ZEMSTVOS 

AND THE “ZEMGOR” 

By Prince Wladimir A. Obolensky 

Director of the Statistical Department of the Orel Zemstvo, 1900-1903; member 
of the Duma, 1906; during the War closely connected with the All-Rusaan Union of 
Towns; chairman of the Executive Board of the Tver Zemstvo, 1918-20; 

and 

Sergius Petrovitch Turin 

Lecturer in Economics, Moscow Institute of Commerce; Vke-Director of Stade- 
deal Department of Moscow Municipal Council; representadve of Rusaan Zemst¬ 
vos' and Towns’ Unions in England during the War. Publicadons 0 n Russian): 

The All-Russian Unions of Towns and Zemstvos in England during the War and Revoh*- 
Hon; The Central Board of Moscow Professional Unions (1912), etc.; (in English): 
RewhUon and New Russia; “Market Prices and Contrdled Prices of Food m 
Moscow," in Journal of the Royal StoNstical Society (May, 1920). 
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After an account of the Zemstvos themselves, these studies trace the creation 
of the All-Russian Union of Zemstvos and the organizations of its different 
institutions; the extension of the Zemstvos “Union” activity, its part in the 
struggle J^iainst high cost of living, disorganization of transport, the settlement 
of refugees, the problem of food supply. It discusses the changes produced in 
the work of the Union by the Revolution and the reasons of the decline in the 
public spirit. The second part of the study gives a similar survey of the activi¬ 
ties and organization of the “Zemgor” (the Union of Zemstvos’ and Towns’ 
Unions). 

THE WAR AND THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE ZEMSTVOS WORKERS 
By Isaak Vladimirovitch Shklovsky 
Publicist and Fellow of Russian Imperial Geographical Society; contributed to 
many Russian liberal periodicals; numerous books and essays on literary and social 
subjects in Russian. In Far North Fast Siberia was also published in French (1896), 
and in English (1915). 

This study contains a survey of the activity of the intellectual workers 
employed by the Zemstvos, characteristic representatives of the famous Russian 
“Intelligenzia,” whose share in the events of 1917 was important. The monograph 
opens with a survey of the reasons of the strong antagonism which always existed 
between the government and the intellectual class of Russia, and then traces the 
work and conditions of the social workers of the Zemstvos in the domain of 
education, social relief, agriculture, etc. This discussion leads up to special 
chapters analyzing the ideas of the Intelligenzia on the War and the attitude on 
questions of patriotism, 

EFFECT OF THE WAR UPON AGRICULTURAL 
COOPERATION AND COOPERATIVE CREDIT 
By Professor Alexis Nicholaevitch Anziferoff 
Doctor of Political Economy, Kharkoff; in 1903 appointed Assistant Professor at 
University of Kharkoff; studied cooperatives in Germany and France; since 1907 
Professor of Statistics at University of Kharkoff. Publications (in Russian); Lease 
of Peasants* Holdings and its Effects (1902); Small Credit, its OrgarmoMon ai%d 
ence in Russia (1903); Cooperative Statistics (Report to XIV Section of International 
Statistical Institute, Vienna); Essays on Cooperation (1915 and 1918); Actual Condi 
lions of Cooperative Credit m Western Europe {1916); Cooperaiioe Credit and Co¬ 
operative Banks (1922), etc. 

After a short sketch of the development of Russian cooperative credit in- 
stitutions, the study shows thdr growth during 1914-17. It gives a survey of 
the geographical distribution, of cooperative credit institutions, explains the 
organization of institutions of the first, second and third d^pree, thdr unions and 
evolution. The author th^ describes different types of agricultural cooperative 
sodeties and associati(»^ and their unions; s^cultural cooperation of Siberia. 
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He traces the policy of the government with regard to cooperative societies 
during the War, the participation of cooperative institutions in the work of the 
government under the Imperial regime and the Provisional Government, the 
r 61 e of cooperative societies in the corn monopoly, and their non-economic activity: 
lectures, libraries, publications, conferences; the formation of the All-Russian 
Council of cooperative congresses and their local representatives. The monograph 
concludes with a survey of the conditions of agricultural cooperation at the 
moment of the Bolshevik coup d'etat. 

COOPERATIVES OF CONSUMERS IN RUSSIA DURING THE WAR 
By Vachan Thomitch Totomianz 

Debtor of Political Economy, Kief; Doctor of Social Science, Brussels; Assist¬ 
ant Professor of Economics and Finance at Institute of Commerce and University 
of Moscow; 1919-20, Professor at Tiflis Politechnicum; now Professor of 
Cooperation at Czech University of Prague and Professor of Economics at Russian 
Faculty of Law, Prague. Publications (in Rusaan): History, Theory and Practice 
of Consumers^ Cooperatives (4th ed., 1918); Theory of Cooperation (2d ed., 1921); His‘ 
tory of Social and Economic Studies (translated into French, Italian and Czech, 

1921), etc., as well as various works in foreign languages. 

A general sketch of the organization and development of consumers' co¬ 
operative societies in Russia before the War and a survey of their conditions 
at the outbreak of the War. Fluctuation and rise of prices produced by the 
War result in a great increase in the number of Russian consumers' societies. 
The study shows the development and the part they played in war economy. 
Passing to the unions of consumers’ societies, the author traces how their or¬ 
ganization and growth were affected by the War, describes the organization 
and activities of local unions, the creation of the Siberian “Zakup-Sbit,” the 
organization of the Central Union of Russian Consumers' Societies (‘‘Centro- 
sous”) and its part in meeting the requirements of the Army and in the organiza¬ 
tion of army supply. The study closes with a survey of the positive and 
n^;ative effects of the War upon the development of consumers’ cooperation 
in Russia, 


THE RUSSIAN ARMY IN THE WORLD WAR 
A Study in Social History 
By Nicholas Nicholaevitch Golovine 

Lieutenant-General; Professor of Military History, Tactics and General Staff 
Service at Russian Imperial General Staff College; attached to French Ecole Sup6- 
rieure de Guerre, 1910-11; Chief of Staff of Armies of Russo-Rumanian front in 
1917; Lecturer on Russian History in Lyc6e Janson de Sailly, Paris, 1921-22; Pro¬ 
fessor of History, Russian Section, University of Prague, 1922. Publications (in 
Russian): Psychological Analysis of the Comt^nt (1907), etc.; (in English): artL 
cles on ‘‘History of the War on the Rusaan Front in 1914-17,” in the new edition 
Encychpeedia Britannica; Problem of the Pacific in the XX Century (Glydendal, 
London, 1922). 
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The volume opens with a detailed survey of the problem of “man power” 
in Russia. The author describes the system of conscription, the changes in¬ 
troduced during the War, exemptions and privileges, losses in killed and wounded 
in different periods of the War, the number of Russians made prisoners anH 
the number of prisoners taken by the Russians, their employment in dififerent 
occupations, etc. He then passes to the problem of the organization and dis¬ 
tribution of supply in the Army and shows the crisis in military and technical 
supply, the increase of the losses of men, as the next result of this crisis, and its 
effect upon the Army and the general feeling of the country. The influence 
of the sea-blockade of Russia upon the issue of the War is next dealt with, and 
the volume closes with a general estimate of the strength of the effort which was 
made on the Russian front. 


RURAL ECONOMY IN RUSSIA AND THE WAR: AGRICULTURAL 

INDUSTRIES 

By Professor Alexis Nicholaivitch Anziferoff 
In collaboration with 

Professor Alexander Dmitrievitch Bilimovitch 
and 

Michael Ossipovitch Batcheff 

Late Deputy Director of Industry Department of Ministry of Trade and Indus¬ 
try; ^nce 1912 attached to the Russian Embassy in Paris as representative of 
Ministry of Trade and Industry; represented Russia in Coinit4 Permanent Inter¬ 
national d’Action Economique held in Paris during the War; member of Conference 
on Question of Blockade. Author of numerous articles on economic subjects pub¬ 
lished in French and Rusrian. 

In view of the importance of Russian agriculture and peasant life generally, 
this part of the Russian Series receives especial emphasis and is plannpri in careful 
detail. This study deals with the economics of agriculture, others with condi¬ 
tions of life and problems of land ownership. The volume opens with a general 
survey of the progress of agriculture in Russia before the War, th^n analyzes its 
various branches in detail. It then'show^ the effects of the War upon each 
branch of rural economy; changes in the balance of production and mngump tinTi 
of ^ricultural products; problems of export of s^cukural products; the 
of fixed prices, etc. It shows the gradual divirion of Russia into separate r^oras 
as a result of the deficiency and disorganization of transport. After a sketch ©f 
the agricultural measures of the Provisional Government and of the ruinous 
effects of the Bolshevik coup upon Rusrian rursd ecmiomy, the volume 
closes with a survey of the general movement of productirm, consumption and 
prices of agricultural products in 1917 and 1918. 
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EFFECT OF THE WAR UPON LANDHOLDING AND 
SETTLEMENT IN RUSSIA 

Agrarian Conditions and Problems 
By Professor Vladimir Andreevitch Kossinsky 

Doctor of Political Economy, Moscow; Professor of Political Economy and 
Statistics, Riga Politechnicum, since 1901, and University of Odessa, since 1904; 
Principal of Faculty of Law of Odessa University, 1905-1907; Professor, Kief 
Politechnicum, since 1909; later, Professor, University of Kief; actually Professor 
of Political Economy, Russian Faculty of Lavr, Prague; Fellow of Ukrainian Academy 
of Science (founded in Kief, 1918), of Free Economic Society at Petrograd, of Mos¬ 
cow Society for Rural Economy. Publications (in Russian): The Agrarian Prob¬ 
lem (1906); The Leading Tendencies in the Mobilization of Land Property and their 
Economic and Social Reasons (2 vols., 1917 and 1918); The Land Settlement in Russia 
(in preparation), etc.; also numerous articles on rural problems. 

The study opens with a general characterization of the conditions of 
Russian land tenure in 1916. The’ author then considers the problem of the 
shortage of land in Russia. He calculates the reserve fund for additional allot¬ 
ments, according to the statistics on January i, 1916, and the area of land re¬ 
quired for the increase of the holdings of landless peasants and small holders up 
to the standard of their consumption. He shows the effects of the new distribu¬ 
tion of land, resulting from the Stolypin legislation, upon the whole national 
economy, the towns, the industries and international trade and treats the prob¬ 
lem of the decapitalization of the rural economy in Russia and of the creation of a 
strong agrarian capitalism with parallels from Ireland, England and the United 
States of America. The study concludes with a general sketch of the reasons 
and conditions which provoked the events of 1917 and 1918 in the domain of land 
tenure and of the effects of nationalization, municipalization, socialization and 
communism from the point of view of the agrarian problem. 

Lajid Settlement 

By Professor Alexander Dmitrievitch Bilimovitch 

Doctor of Political Economy, Petrograd; Assistant Professor of Political Econ¬ 
omy and Statistics, Kief University, smce 1904; Professor at University of Kief and 
Kief University College for Women; after Revolution, in 1919, in Agricultural De¬ 
partment of Anti-Bolshevist Government of South Russia; Professor of Political 
Economy in University of Ljubljana, Yugoslavia, since 1920. Publications (in 
Russian): The Legal Position of Russian Feasants; Problems of Land Settlement and 
Land Legislation in Russia (1907); Land Legislation in Germany (1908); Remarks on 
the Land SetUement Act (igio); The Suspension of Servitude (1911), etc. 

The monograph gives a survey of the agrarian legislation of P. A. Stolypin on 
land settlement and enclosure (1906, etc.) and explains the main lines of the pew 
land settlement. The author then traces the effects of the War upon the land 
settlemait, the weakening of the normal activity of the boards in charge of the 
land settlonent and the creation of a new reserve fund for the allotment to ex- 
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soldiers. Passing to the period of the Revolution, the volume deals with the 
hostile attitude of Russian revolutionary parties towards land settlement, the 
dissolution of the body in charge of the land settlement, the persecution during 
agrarian risings of peasants who had abandoned the communal land tenure and 
have established themselves as farmers and holders of compact plots and the 
attempts at re-establishment of communal land tenure in connection with appro¬ 
priation of large estates. 


PROBLEM OF FOOD SUPPLY IN RUSSIA DURING THE WAR 
By Professor Peter Bernadovitch Struve 

Doctor of Political Economy, Kief, LL.D., Cambridge; since 1907 Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor at Politechnicum of Petrograd; Professor at Petrograd University College for 
Women, 1917» Fellow of Russian Academy; member of Second State Duma; during 
the War, representative of Zemstvos' Union in Special Committee for Food Supply 
and Chamnan of Committee of Inquiry of conditions of food supply and commerce 
in enemy countries; after the Revolution of March, 1917, head of E^nomic Depart¬ 
ment of Foreign Office; State Secretary for Foreign Affairs in Anti-Bolshevist 
Government of South Russia, 1920. Publications (in Russian): Critical Remarks 
on the Problem of the Economic Development of Russia (1894); Economy and Prices 
(i9I3”‘I6); Economy under the Conditions of Serfdom (1913), etc.; also numerous 
articles. 

In collaboration with 

Simon Sergeivitch Demosthenoff 

Formerly Assistant Professor of Economics, Institute of Law, Sebastopol; As¬ 
sistant Professor of Political Economy in University of SojSa; in 1917, under Pro- 
visional Government, Director of Statistical Department in Ministry of Food 
Supply, etc.; 

and 

Cyril Zacharovitch Zaitzeff 

Formerly Assistant Professor of Political Economy, Institute of Law, Sebastopol; 
Lecturer in Economics at Russian Faculty of Law, Prag^ue; during the War, Secretary 
to Special Committee for Food Suj^ly and Assistant Commissioner for the Supply 
of Grain to the Army, etc. 

The volume begins with a sketch of the war-time organization of national 
economy and of its effects on food supply. It deals with the fluctuation of prices 
during each year of the War and with the reasons for these fluctuations; the 
attempt of the state to regulate prices, showing conditions under which it may be 
efficient. Passing to the organization of admimstrative services the volume 
explains the structure of Russian organizations for the supply of food, control 
of transport, establishment of food reserves, asastance to production, storage, 
rq^ulation of consumption. This monograph ends with detailed descriptions of 
state monopolies for com, sugar and other products. 
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STATE CONTROL OF INDUSTRY IN RUSSIA DURING THE WAR 
By Professor Simon Ossipovitch Zagorsky 
Doctor of Political Economy, Munich; Assistant Proefssor, University of Petro- 
grad, since 1915, and Reader at Technological Institute and Institute of Commerce; 
Professor at Petrograd Psycho-Neural Institute since 1917; Professor at Novoros- 
sisk University, 1919; Under-Secretary of State for Labor in Provisional Gov¬ 
ernment; now member of Russian Section of Bureau International du Travail, 
Geneva. Publications (in Russian): SyvMcates and Trusts (1914); The War after 
the Peace: Problems of International Corn Policy (1917); International Economic 
Problems (1922), etc.; (in foreign languages): La Ripubliques des Sovietes, Bilan Eco~ 
nomique (Paris, 1921); UEvolution actuelle du Bolshevisme russe (Paris, 1922); Econ¬ 
omies of Russia (London, 1922), etc.; also numerous articles. 

After a sketch of the conditions of Russian industry before the War, this 
volume traces the early effects of the War upon Russian industry; the increase 
of production, technical improvements, concentration of production, rise 
of prices, lack of raw materials, lack of fuel, lack of labor, etc. The volume 
then deals with the establishment of state control of industry and the reasons 
which made this necessary, the attitudes of the leading section of public opinion 
and official circles and the creation, organization and activity of advisory boards 
for the control of industry. It then describes the control of industry after the 
Revolution, the changes in existing organizations, the creation of new controlling 
bodies, the policy of the Provisional Government with regard to the control 
of industry. The volume closes with a statement on the results of the policy 
of state control of industry up to the Bolshevik coup d'StaL 


EFFECTS OF THE WAR UPON RUSSIAN INDUSTRIES 
(A series of shorter monographs dealing with the more important industries) 

Effects of the War upon Coal Mining in Russia 
By Boris Nicholaevitch Sokoloff 

Mining Engineer; Managing Director of Krivorog Mines; Vice-Chairman of 
Board of Mine Owners of South Russia, etc.; during the War Deputy Chairman of 
Kharkoff Committee for Organization of War-time Industry. 

After a short sketch of the conditions of coal mining in Russia before the 
War, this monograph gives a survey of the output and consumption of coal in 
Russia during the War up to the Revolution of October, 1917. It then traces 
the conditions of coal-mining in Russia during the War, the state control of 
mining industry, the creation of a special committee for fuel, the difficulties in 
getting materials required for production, the problem of labor and wages, the 
increased use of machinery, the organization of food supply for the workers. 
The problem of the organizations of the distribution of coal among consumers 
is nm dealt with and the monograph closes with the statement on difficulties 
arising from the disorganization of transport. 
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Effects of the War upon the Russian Petroleum {Naphtha) Industry 
By Alexander Michailovitch Michelson ^ 

The monograph opens with a sketch of the creation and development of 
issian petroleum industry before the War and gives a survey of the output 
petroleum for separate regions, of the petroleum trade, capital investment, 
The author then traces the effects of the War upon the reduction of drilling, 
e interruption of export, the fluctuation of prices, etc. The monograph closes 
th a survey of the effects of the Revolution upon Russian petroleum industry 
d of the possible share of Russia in the future world struggle for petroleum. 

Effects of the War upon the Chemical Industry in Russia 
By Mark Alexandrovitch Landau 

Director of “Olginsky” Chemical Works, Moscow; member of Chemical Section 
of All-Russian Town Union and of Committee for the organization of war-time in¬ 
dustry; Fellow of Russian Society for Physical and Chemical Research and of 
Soci^t6 Frangaise de Chimie Physique, to which he has contributed important 
scientific reports. 

After a sketch of the Russian chemical industry at the outbreak of the 
ar the author describes war-time conditions, the influence of the management 
the government of chemical works belonging to enemy residents, the mobiliza- 
)n of the chemical industry, the export and import of raw materials and chemical 
oducts, the fluctuation of prices. He then deals with the dye-stuffs industry, 
plosives and poisonous gases and gives a short survey of other branches of 
emical industry during the War. 

Effects of the War upon the Flax and Wool Industries in Russia 
By Sergius Nicholaievitch Tretiakoff 

Managing Director of “Great Kostroma Linen Company’* (the largest in Russia): 
Chairmein of Executive of Moscow Stock Exchange since 1916; Preadent of All- 
Russian Society of Linen Manufacturers since 1909; director and chairman of other 
linen companies; member of Moscow Municipal Council; Chairman of Central 
Economic Council under Provisional Government, 1917. 

The monograph opens with a sketch of the development of flax and linen 
dustries in Russia before the War and traces the export trade, the cultivation 
flax and the government policy for the development of the flax and linen 
dustries. The author then passes to the war period and describes the reduction 

* the area under flax, the creation of a special committee, the difficulties in 
eeting the requirements of the War, the control of prices, and the conditions 

* internal and foreign trade. In the second part he surveys the conditions of 
ie woolen industry during the War and the effects of the War on it. 


^ See also monograph on State Finances in Russia, supra, p. 195* 
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Effects of the War upon Metal Manufacturing Industries in Russia 
By Edward C. Hermonius 

Managing director of the Government Steel Works at Ijoff from 1897 to 1909. 

Before the War, in charge of all foreign purchasing by the artillery department of the 
Russian War Office, in which capacity he inspected frequently the metal works of 
other European countries. During the War, General Hermonius was in charge of 
commissions abroad and manufactures at home. Author of technical contributions 
in this held. 

This monograph opens with a short historical background of the industry in 
Russia and traces the effect of the war upon its various branches in detail. It 
doses with a general chapter on the more permanent effects as seen in the setting 
>f this branch of industry in the economic life of Russia. 

Effects of the War upon the Textile {Cotton) Industry in Russia 

By Gennady Theodorovitch G. Karpoff 

Engineer; Managing Director of “Sawa Morosoff” Textile Factory, the largest 
textile concern in Russia; Chairman of Society for Improvement and Development 
of Manufactures; member of Moscow Stock Exchange; Chairman of Moscow War- 
Time Industrial Association, 1915; Chairman of Moscow Committee for the Organi¬ 
zation of War-Time Industry, 1917. Author of numerous articles and of the yearly 
reports on textile presented by Moscow Board of Trade and Manufactures to 
Ministry of Trade and Commerce. 

After a short sketch of the development of textile industry and trade in 
Russia, this monograph traces the effects of the War upon this branch of industry: 
ack of raw materials and dye-stuffs, new distribution of orders, reorganization 
yi factories, regulation of prices by the government, growth of prices, effect 
>f conscription, etc. The author then gives a survey of the reports of textile 
x>ncerns during the War and shows the results of the Revolutions of March and 
October, 1917. 

EFFECTS OF THE WAR UPON LABOR AND EDUCATION 

Effects of the War upon Wages in War Time 
By Miss Anna Grigorievna Eisenstadt 

From 1915-18, Director of Economic Section of Institut Frangais de Milan; in 
1917 in charge of Economic Section of Russian Institute in Milan and in the same 
capacity in Rome until 1920; Chargee de Cours at Faculty de Droit de Tlnstitut 
d^fitudes Slaves (University of Paris); Professor at Ecole des Hautes fitudes Sociales, 

Paris. Publications (in French): Les causes Sconomigues de la guerre (1916); Le 
train de travail entre la France et VItalic (1916); (in Italian): LosvUuppg della Russia 
soUo il regime bolscevico (1921); Gli approvigionamenti neUa Russia 'Msceoica (1921), 
etc.; also numerous articles. 

Aft«- a short sketch of the conditions on which the level of wages depended 
B Ri^aa and of the dose connection between town workers and the peasantry. 
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this monograph endeavors to show the effects of the War upon the level of wages. 
The first period of the War, to the beginning of 1915, was a period of general 
economic development, but it did not produce a rise of wages; the decisive rise of 
wages set in early in 1915 and lasted to the end of 1916, due to economic reasons. 
The year 1917 was a period of economic decay, but the rise of wages continued 
and was accompanied by a reduction of the productivity of labor, the shortening 
of the hours of work, etc. The level of wages during the last period of the War 
and the first year of the Revolution was determined by non-economic factors. 
The monograph ends with diagrams illustrating the connection between the 
level of wages and the fluctuation of prices. 

Effects of the War upon Workmen's Family Budgets 
By Stanislas Salasievitch Kohn 

Graduated at the Politechnicum of Petrograd in 1911; pursued scientific investi¬ 
gations under Prof. A. A. Tschuproff and worked mainly on statistics and economic 
subjects; late Deputy Director of Department of Agricultural Census of Ministry 
of Agriculture; Director of Department of Statistics and Insurance of Ministry of 
Labor in “Ecole Interalli 4 e des Hautes Etudes Sociales,*’ Paris; Fellow of Soci^t^ de 
Statistique de Paris. Author of numerous articles and essays on economic subjects 
and the theory of statistics, published in Russian, German and French. 

This monograph opens with a short survey of data available in Russia on the 
question of workmen’s budgets. The author then shows the budget of Russian 
workmen before the War, their income and expenses, the problem of nutrition. 
After a short discussion of the problem of wages this monograph traces the effects 
of the War upon the budgets of Russian workmen and passes in review each item 
of the budget: income; expenses for food, clothes, dwelling, heating, lighting, etc.; 
saving. The dependence of the structure of the budget upon the amount of the 
income and the size of the family is then described and a special chapter is de¬ 
voted to the important problem of the standard of consumption of working classes 
as compared to those of other sections of the community. The interesting phe¬ 
nomena of the '‘victual communes” (Charchevii arteli) are discussed at a con¬ 
siderable length. Each phase of the investigation is illustrated by parallels drawn 
from the life of Western Europe. The monograph closes with a general state¬ 
ment of the effects of the War upon the budgets and nutrition of workmen. 

Effects of the War upon Conditions and Composition of Working Classes 
By William Theodorovitch Braithwaite 

Vice-Director of Statistical Department of the Tver Zemstvos, 1915-17; in the 
Rjoff Union of Cooperative Societies, 1918-19, the Smolensk Credit Association and 
Smolensk Cooperative Society; in 1917 member of the Soviet of Workers* Deputies 
as representative of the workers of the “Morosoff ** factory and of the employees of 
the Tver Zemstvos; in 19^0 member ctf Soviet of Workers* Deputies in Smolensk, 
where he represented the employees (rf cooperatives and wtarkers of Smolensk 
Electrical Power Station; Fellow of Rustian Economic Society in Londcm. Editcu* 
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of three newspapers in Tver and contributor to various publications in Russia; some 
articles published in English in the Russian Economist, Russian Cooperator, Inter¬ 
national Labor Review, 

After a short survey of the conditions of labor at the end of 1914, the mono¬ 
graph traces the effects of the War on various aspects of the labor problem: the 
diminution in the number of strikes; the growing number of accidents; labor 
insurance and social relief; measures for the improvement and development of 
factories; the activity of the Provisional Government. The author then discusses 
the general character of the Russian working class at the end of 1914 and shows 
how it changed as a result of conscription, of the reduction in the number of 
skilled workers, and the employment of “colored” labor and of prisoners of war. 

EFFECTS OF THE WAR UPON RUSSIAN TRADE AND COMMERCE 

Internal Trade of Russia during the War 

By Paul Athanasievitch Bouryschkine 

Vice-Chairman of Moscow Municipal Council; President of Society of Wholesale 
Traders and Manufacturers; member of Board of Conferences of Representatives of 
Trade and Commerce; honorary Justice of Peace, Moscow; Assistant Commissioner 
for All-Russian Union of Towns and head of Finance and Control Section of the 
Union; member of Council of the Republic, 1917, representing Trade and Industry; 
Secretary of State for Finances in the Anti-Bolshevist Government of Siberia, 1919. 
Articles on trade and commerce in various periodical publications, some in the 
Russian Economist (London). 

The study opens with a sketch of the internal trade of Russia at the begin¬ 
ning of the present century and of its conditions at the outbreak of the War. 
The author then shows the effects of the War upon different t3rpes of trade: the 
wholesale and retail trade, the fairs and the stock exchange. He gives also a 
survey of the conditions of special branches of trade during the War. Special 
conditions created for internal trade by the War are discussed, as well as the 
state control of trade, etc. He traces the effects of the crisis of 1917 upon internal 
trade, the growth of cooperative trade, the measures of the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment and the collapse of Russian internal trade at the end of 1917. 

Russia in the Economic War 

By Baron Boris Emmanuilovitch Nolde 

Assistant Professor at Politechnicum of Petrograd since 1903; Professor, Petro- 
grad University, since 1917; associate member of Institute of IntemationEil Law; 
member of Permanent Board of the International Tribunal at The Hague; Legal 
Adviser to Russian Foreign Office; head of Second Department of the Russian 
Foreign Office, 1916; Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in 1917. Publica¬ 
tions (in Russian): The Permanently Neutral State (1905); Essays on Russian Con- 
stitiOional Law (1911); Foreign Policy ^Historical Sketch (1915); (in foreign languages): 

Guerre Maritime et NeutralM (in collaboration with A N. Mandelstam); UUkraine 
sous le Protectorat Russe (1914; translated into Ukrainian); Russland, Preussen und 
Pcden^ i86i-i$63 (1916); Le Rhgne de Unine (1920; translated into German and 
ItaHan). 
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After sketching the economic, geographic and military conditions which 
determined the character of the participation of Russia in the economic war, 
and the influence of the Allies in this respect, this volume gives a survey of the 
influence of the War and the blockade upon the sea-going trade of Russia. The 
author then traces the policy of Russia with regard to exports and imports, the 
problem of currency from the point of view of international trade, the participa¬ 
tion of Russia in the control of neutral markets. He discusses the part of Russia 
in the Paris Economic Conference and the influence of the Conference on the 
policy of the Russian Government with regard to foreign trade. The volume 
closes with a chapter dealing with the general effects of the War upon Russian 
foreign trade, the changes in its character and volume, etc. 

EFFECTS OF THE WAR UPON RUSSIAN TRANSPORT 
By Michael Basilievitch Braikevitch 

Civil Engineer; Cliainnan of Board of Directors of London and Black Sea Building 
Co., of General Building Co., etc.; President of Odessa Section of Russian Imperial 
Technical Society; Chairman of Odessa Committee for Organization of War-Time In¬ 
dustry and member of Central Committee for Organization of War-Time Industry; 

Mayor of Odessa; Controller of Production of Munitions for heavy artillery in South 
Russia (during the War); Commissioner of Provisional Government for Black Sea 
Transport; Under Secretary of State for Trade and Commerce in Provisional Govern- 
ment; Editor of Russian Economist (London), to which he has contributed many 
articles. 

This volume deals mainly with the effects of the War upon Russian railways, 
their work during mobilization, the transport of troops and military goods, the 
conditions of the rolling stock, the organization of railway service during the 
War, the changes in traffic, the construction of new railway lines, etc. The author 
endeavors also to show the government policy with regard to railways in different 
periods of the War and discusses the problem of the building of strategic lines by 
private companies, and with the assistance of the government. He then passes 
to the conditions of the river and sea transport duringthe Warand describes the 
effects of the War in this domain. The volume doses with a chapta- on the 
conditions of road transport. 

EFFECTS OF THE WAR UPON EDUCATION AND PUBLIC 
HEALTH IN RUSSIA 

Elementary and Secondary Schools during the War 
By Dimitry Michailovitch Odinez 
Professor of Russian Law at Psycho-Neural Institute of Petrograd since 1909 and 
member of Educational Committee of that school; Principal a Coll^ fear Boys in 
Petrograd, 1912-17, and Lecturer in History at different secondary schools; member 
of Executive of Petrograd Society of Popular (Narodny) Universities and Chair¬ 
man of its Educational Committee; at present Lecturer at French Lycfe at VersaOles 
sod member of Board of Rusrian Popular Univeraties in France; member of Rusaan 
Academic Group in Farts; imblkhed a number of articles mi historical and educationai 
subjects fln Rusria)^ 
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This monograph opens with a sketch of the organization and conditions 
of elementary and secondary schools in Russia before the War and of the pro¬ 
posed introduction of general primary education. The author then shows the 
effects of the War upon elementary and secondary schools: the conscription of 
school teachers, the reduction of government subsidies, the suspension of the 
building of new schools, the conditions of schools in the battle zone, organization 
of labor battalions of school boys, the government policy, etc. Passing to the 
period of the Revolution, the author discusses its effect upon secondary and 
primary education and shows the gradual decay of education. 


Universities and Academic Institutions During the War 
By Professor Paul Jvanovitch Novgorodzoff 

Doctor of Coiistitutional Law, Moscow; Assistant Professor, University of Mos¬ 
cow, ance 1896; member of First State Duma; Director of Moscow Institute of Com¬ 
merce since 1906 and Professor since 1912; E^rofessor of Economics and Philosophy of 
Law, Moscow University, since 1917; member of Constituent Assembly; Principal 
and Professor at Russian Faculty of Law, Prague. Publications (in Russian); Criti¬ 
cal Period for the Interpretation of Law (1909); Political Ideas of the Andent and Mod¬ 
ern World (1910 and 1913:2d ed., 1918): On the Social Ideal (1917; 2d ed., 1919: 3d 
ed., 1921), etc. 

After a short sketch of the conditions of university institutions from the 
Revolution of 1905 to the beginning of the War, this monograph gives a survey 
of the effects of the War upon this important section of public opinion, the attitude 
of professors and students towards the War, the general desire for national unity, 
the enlistment of students in the army and in different organizations connected 
with the army, etc. The author then traces the effect of conscription, the new 
aspirations of the end of 1916, the spread of discontent among the students, the 
Revolution of 1917 and its results; suspension of work in the universities, political 
meetings and conferences, the development of political activity among students; 
policy of the Provisional (Government. He passes to the events of the second 
half of 1917, the renewal of academic studies in the autumn, the poor attendance 
of lecture rooms and laboratories, the growing participation of students in political 
life. The monograph closes with a statement of the changes produced in univer¬ 
sity life by the coup d'$tat of the Bolshevik! and the withdrawal of Russia from the 
War. 


Effects of War upon Public Health 
By Professor Leon Alexandrovitch Taracievitch 

M.D. (Paris, Odessa): Professor of Pathology and Microbiology in University of 
Odessa, Moscow Univeraty Collie for Women and Second Moscow University: 
chairman of Medical Board of Scientists; Director <rf State Institute for Public 
Health; during the War, Directs erf Epidemics Department erf Zemstvos Union; 
head of special medical mission sent to the Western (English and French) Fixmt by 
Zemstvos Unimi in 1916; chairman <rf Medicdi B<»rd trf Towns Union; Medical and 
Swnitary Inspects of the Army (under ProviskmalGovenimait). FeUowcrfntttaec^ 
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ous medical and scientific societies; editor of number of medical periodicals (in Rus¬ 
sia), Author of about loo works, many of which were published in English, French 
and German. Last publication: Les Spidhnies en Russie en xgi4-sx, a report pre¬ 
sented to the League of Nations, 1922. 

After a short sketch of the conditions of medical, military and other services 
in Russia and of the state of public health at the outbreak of the War, this volume 
gives a general picture of the state of health of the army and population in 
1914-17 and deals with certain special problems; the spreading of epidemic 
diseases and the measures taken against them; the effects of the War upon the 
conditions of medical and sanitary officers and upon medical education and 
science. The volume closes with certain parallels and conclusions drawn from 
the general conditions of Russia, 

SOCIAL CONDITIONS AND MOVEMENTS IN THE UKRAINE 

DURING THE WAR 

By Nicholas Michailovitch Mogilansky 

Director of Section of Ethnography and Anthropology of Museum Alexander II, 
Petrograd, 1909; since 1906, Lecturer in Geography and Anthropology at University 
College for Women of Petrograd and at Teachers School organized by War Office; 

Fellow of Anthropological Society, Paris, and Russian Imperial Geographical Society; 
member of Executive of Anthropological Society of Petrograd University; Ukrainian 
by birth; active in development of the Ukrainian national movement; two of his 
publications deal with Ukrainian subjects: The Pottery Industry in the Tchernigoff 
Government and The Buildings in the Tschernigoff Government; after the Bolshevist 
Revolution, Under-Secretary of State in Government of Hetman Skoropadsky; Edi¬ 
tor, 1920-21, of periodical La Jeune TJhraine^ in Paris; numerous articles and other 
publications (in Russian) dealing mainly with anthropological and geographical 
subjects. 

After a short historical sketch of Ukrainia and an account of the development 
of the Ukrainian separatism, this monograph shows how it was affected by the 
War: the mobilization, the loyalty of the Ukrainian population, the influence of 
refugees from Poland and the front, the attitude of Ukrainian nationalists during 
different periods of the War, the r 61 e of Germany and Austria before and during 
the War. Passing to the conditions of Ukraine during the Revolution, the 
author describes the formation of the Central Ukrainian ^'Rada’* and of the 
Ukrainian National Republic, the German occupation, the “Hetmanship” of 
General Skoropadsky, the Directorate and the end of independence. He .doses 
his monograph with a sketch of the conditions of Ukraini^ peasantry* 

VITAL STATISTICS OF RUSSIA DURING THE WAR 
By Professor Alexander ALEXANDROVirca T3 CSOTROff 

Doctor Political Science, Strasbourg; Doctor of Science, Moscow; 

Asri^aat Professor at P^rograd Politedmkmm, i9O»*rPr0iea^^ I909;difitiiigiiished 
, economist ai|d sts^stidan; Fdlow, Inteiiiatioi^ Publications; 
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Die Feldgemeinschafi: Eine Morphologische Studie (Strasbourg, 1902); Essays on the 
Theory of Statistics (in Russian, 1909; 2d ed., 1910), and of numerous articles on 
economics and statistics. 

This study opens with a critical survey of Russian demographic returns. 
The author then gives a sketch of the changes in the population of Russia during 
the War and considers its effect upon separate statistical problems; the marriage 
rate; the birth rate; birth rate of illegitimate children; rate of still-born children; 
the death rate. He traces the movement of the population during the War, the 
problem of prisoners of war, the removal of population from the area of military 
operations, etc. The volume concludes with a discussion of the reduction of the 
population as a result of the War. 

RUSSIA IN THE WORLD WAR 
A Historical Synthesis 
By Sir Paul Vinogradoff, F.B.A. 

Elditor of First Russian Series 

This volume of general history will follow the more detailed studies described 
above. It begins with a survey of the social evolution of Russia before the War; 
the state and bureaucracy; economic units; Imperial policy; efforts and resources; 
education and justice; nationalism and struggle against revolution. The different 
dasses are then discussed: the gentry, the bourgeoisie, the dergy, the intellectuals, 
the peasaUtry. The effect of the War upon this sodety is then shown; the initial 
situation, ideals and efforts; the miscarriage of offidal Russia; the dissolution of 
the army; the armed people. The revolutionary crisis is thus shown in its his¬ 
torical setting; political breakdown, theories and practice; the gospel of hatred; 
fictions and realities; dub despotism; the coming reckoning. 


SCAimiNAVIAN SERIES 

ECONOMIC HISTORY OF SWEDEN DURING THE WAR 
By Professor Eli Heckscher 
Member of Scandinavian Editorial Board 
(With the collaboration of spedalists) 

After a brief historical introduction and summary, the volume proceeds by 
way of spedal studies to discuss the effects of the War from various points of 
view: agriculture and food production, price of farms, mortgage, etc., farm labor, 
agricultural production. Forestry, fud supply, timber. Fishing and whaling. 
Industry and raw materials, organization of industry, output, substitutes. 
Shipping, frdghts and freight charges, shipbuilding, marine insurance. Land 
transport, goods and passenger traffic. Commerdal policy, international trade 
turnover, trade agreements with belligerent and neutraJ powers, dmms on foreign 
countries and external debts, foreign bonds. Money and banking, stocks and 
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shares, exchange conditions. Insurance. Prices and price regulations. Income 
and private fortunes in general and with regard to special classes of the popula¬ 
tion. Labor market and unemployment and labor disputes. Social legislation. 
Social and moral conditions generally. Housing conditions. Movement of 
population. Financial history, taxation, budgets, war costs. Documentary 
appendices and statistics. 

ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF THE WAR UPON NORWAY 
By Professor W. Keilhaxj 

Assistant Professor in University of Christiania, 1921, and Lecturer, University 
of Christiania, 1917-21; expert on economics for Nobel Institute; Secretary of Com¬ 
mission of Exchange of Norwegian Government. Author of a volume on Rent 
(1918). 

This volume is similar to that on the History of Norway and Sweden, and is 
planned along the same general lines, making due allowance for difference in 
emphasis and perspective. 

ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF THE WAR UPON DENMARK 
By Dr. Einar Cohn 

Editor of Danish Journal of Political Economy; on staff of Statistical Depart¬ 
ment of Danish Civil Service; during the War he held important positions in Ad¬ 
ministration of Food Regulation. Author of a study on the economic effects of the 
War of 1864, written for the Carnegie Endowment. 

A volume upon the history of Denmark planned along the same lines as that 
of the history of Sweden outlined above, with special emphasis upon matters of 
chief importance to Denmark. 

ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF THE WAR UPON ICELAND 
By Thorstein Thorsteinsson 
Chief of Icelandic Statistical OfSce 

This small monograph, which will be articulated with the volume on the 
history of Denmark, will be of considerable interest as showing the repercussion 
of the War upon the distant and isolated economy of these Danish possessions. 
It is planned in general along the same lines as the larger Scandinavian studies. 


YUGOSLAV SERIES 

ECONOMIC SITUATION OF SERBIA PRIOR TO THE WAR 
By Professor Velimir Bajkitch 
Editor of Yugodav Series 

The general situation of Serbia—economic, social and financial—^prior to the 
War. Short sketch erf the tariff war betwe^ SerWa and Austria-Hungary in 
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1906. Effect ill Serbia of the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria- 
Hungary in 1908. Serbia and the Balkan War, 1912-13. The economic situa¬ 
tion, internal and external, in 1914. Largely documented with original texts. 

SERBIA DURING THE FIRST YEAR OF THE WAR 
By Professor Velimir Bajkitch 

The effect upon Serbia of the outbreak of the war.. Formation of the army. 
Equipment, Munitions, etc. Effects of the first phase of the War upon agricul¬ 
ture, manufactures, and industry. Communications and transport. Domestic 
and foreign commerce. Movement of the civil population. Concentration 
centers, and the flight of the populace. Housing and rents. Moratorium. 
Money and banking questions. The effect of the two early invasions of the 
enemy in August and October, 1914. Prices and price fixing, and health of the 
army and of the civilian population. Three hundred and fifty thousand out of 
four to five millions died of typhoid and t5q)hus, etc., in three months. Social 
questions: Education—doles—^the organization of foreign help. Local finances 
and the state. General conclusions for this period. 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL EFFECTS OF THE WAR UPON YUGOSLAVIA 

(Volume to be arranged) 



EXTRACTS FROM PRESS REVIEWS 


GENERAL COMMENTS ON THE SERIES 

A volume of the British Series of the Economic and Social History of the World War, organised 
by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Certainly this institution could not find 
a stronger argument for peace—apart from war’s selection of our best lives for slaughter and 
disablement—^than the economic chaos produced by biad war finance in the region of wages and 
prices, a chaos of which we have not yet seen the full consequences.— Saturday Review, November 
5 , 1921. 

It has been estimated that the official documents relating to the War are equal in bulk to the 
whole contents, accumulated through the ages, of the Record Office in July, 1914. It is known, 
for example, that the War Office alone has many hundreds of tons of documents stored in a London 
suburb, and the Admiralty, the Foreign Office and the defunct Ministry of Munitions, among other 
departments, must have collected stupendous masses of papers. . . , Mr. Jenkinson’s fore¬ 
bodings have already been justified. The War Office, for example, had maintained since the 
Armistice a small section—costing, we believe, no more than £3,000 a year—^for the purpose of 
making a preliminary index to its immense accumulation of war documents, many of which are, 
of course, of the highest possible interest and value, while others necessarily deal with ephemeral 
topics. Until such an index is made, the documents are virtually useless— rudis indigestaque motes. 
But the War Office abolished its Indexing Section, and its war archives may remain unexamined 
in their repository till the Golden Age dawns with a shilling income-tax.—^From a review on Mr. 
Hilary Jenkinson’s A Manual of Archive Administration, in Spectator, June 24,1922, 

We have not the smallest inclination to question the discretion of the General Editor and the 
Trustees in this matter. If anything is calculated to restrain the fierceness of man, it is the knowl¬ 
edge that the portion of mankind which counts itself most ’’civilised” nearly wiped itself off the 
earth with its own devilish inventions.— Manchester Guardian, September 5, 1921. 

It is inevitable that the unprecedented magnitude of the War should have its reflex in the 
literature of the War, all the more because its literature must . . . also treat of the economic 
and social aspects and effects which assume such exceptional importance. Even the preliminary 
work of collecting the material and putting it in a form available for future historians, entails 
work of the greatest magnitude, requiring the co-operation of a large number of highly skilled 
experts and very large funds. Probably it would never have been done or would have been left 
at the best to the unorganised and spasmodic attempts of individuals, had not the Carnegie 
Endowment come forward. . . . The outline of the plan ... is itself a testimony of 
the magnitude of the task they have undertaken. . . . — Times Literary Supplement, Octdber 
20,1921, 

Having mentioned in a recent article a great publication undertaken by the Cam^e Endow¬ 
ment on the economic and social history of the War, the derire has been eapressed that I should 
give more detailed information on the subject. The undertaking certainly makes this worth 
while. To my knowledge it is the greatest historical work of which the war of 1914-191$ has 
been so far, and probably will ever be, the object. . . . The stricture as a whole, it will be 
seen, will be truly imposing. It could not have been on a less^ scale it was to correspcmd with 
the ccdossal proportions of a war which has shal^ t^ foun^tioc^ ci the whok world and has 
transformed, parhaps fen* caituries, the economk ]i£e erf a& tlie dvffised pec^>les.-^Femand Pas- 
sdeco. in La Libre Edfiiaue. Sentember o. 1022, 
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It is fortunate that the record of the important experiments made in the control of industry 
during the War will be preserved for posterity by men so highly competent. . . . Mr. Salter 
and Mr, Henderson have set a high standard and if the remaining books to be published by the 
Carnegie Endowment are of the same quality, the library will be invaluable. As the organisation 
of industry becomes every day a more and more urgent problem, these studies will be examined 
carefully for the instructions and warning they provide .—Daily News^ May 5, 1922. 

The new Series • . • promises to be of the highest merit and value. —Wcstmifistcr Gazette^ 
July 14,1921. 

The range rather staggers a critic not enthused over the results of co-operation in less extended 
works on modem, mediaeval and literary history. . . . It is a scheme that will be modified 
by the execution, and we trust Dr. ShotwelTs grasp of the objective will enable him to control, 
if not to direct, the lines of the vastest enterprise in history to which mankind has yet aspired.— 
Scottish Statistical Review, October, 1921. 

Already in the autumn of 1916 the Carnegie Endowment thought of preparing a social and 
economic history of the Great War. But it was in the summer and autumn of 1919 that the 
scheme entered upon its realization, after the particularly happy appointment of Professor Shot- 
well as general editor. . . . One hopes that this great undertaking will be carried through 
with sufiScient speed .—Revue Historigue (Paris), November-December, 1921. 

, . . The series on the Economic and Social History of the World War, projected by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, which will create a valuable record ,—Scottish 
Historical Review, January, 1922. 

While the World War was still being waged, the Carnegie Endowment, whose object is the 
promotion of international peace, assumed the task of compiling the economic history of the War 
in a cpmposite work of monumental dimensions and thus transmitting to posterity a record of the 
bitter experiences which the present generation suffered during the conflict. . . . It is just 
such economic lessons as these that often are forgotten only too quickly. . . , This enormous 
undertaking would hardly have been executed in a worthy and adequate fashion without the 
emplo3nnent of the great resources at the disposal of the Carnegie Endowment. The adminis¬ 
trators of the Endowment made a great and useful decision in placing their resources at the service 
of this work, which otherwise would certainly never have been carried out.—Dr. Gustav Gratz, in 
Pester Lloyd (Budapest), September 18, 1921. 

. . . The fact that it forms a volume in the new series on the Economic and Social History 
of the War (Carnegie Endowment for International Peace) . • . diould go far to recommend 
it, apart altogether from its own solid merits and its opportune appearance.—^From a review of 
Professor Keith’s volume in Birmingham Post, December i, 1921. 

How the unheralded millions of men, women and children, far from the fighting line, faced the 
effects of the World War is to be recorded in a monumental history by the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, , , , Mr. Root eind his colleagues are convinced that even limitation 
of armament will be no more potent an argument for world peace than this categorical exhibit of 
the gigantic sacrifices which non-combatants must undergo in modem warfare. , , . Tire 
theory underljdng the Carnegie Endowment scheme is to turn the searchlight wholesale on the 
gigantic derangement in the affairs of the common people neces^tated by preparation for modem 
war.—F. W. Wile, in Christian Science Monitor, May 22,1922. 
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The object of this great historical scheme is to present the facts of the world while af war, 
rather than the facts of the War itself, and this it does by recognising, both in aim and scope, the 
peculiar character of modern war, and its far-reaching effects upon the ordered life of all nations, 
neutral as well as combatant. . . . There can be no doubt that the completed series will 
form one of the most complete economic and social surveys ever made.— Land Agents' Record, 
October i, 1921. 

The future historian will be indebted to the Carnegie Endowment for having placed part of 
their funds at the disposal of various eminent authorities . . . in order to investigate and place 
on record the economic and social effects of the World War.— Clare Market Review, London School 
of Economics, Autumn, 1921. 

The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace has taken up the task of publishing accounts 
of what may be called the civilian aspects of the War. Questions like labor in war time, the 
mobilisation and the re-organisation of industry, the shifting of wealth, and the ultimate evalua¬ 
tion of war costs, are all subjects that call for historical treatment, and it is well to have the facts 
relating to them on record while they are fresh in the memories of those who were in contact with 
them.— Shipping World, October 25, 1921. 

. . . The gigantic economic history and survey of the war period. . . . The enter¬ 
prise is almost staggering in its comprehensiveness.— Daily News, July 18, 1921. 

The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace . . . has undertaken a great work of 
the utmost importance in connection with the World War. This institution, animated by the 
lofty aim to be served by such a work, has decided to devote a portion of its revenue to the publi¬ 
cation of an economic and social history of the World War.— Bollettino Mensile dell' Ufficio del 
Lavoro e della Statistica (Turin), May, 1922. 

An historical work which has been planned on a large scale is at present beginning to assume 
form and substance. . . . It is a result of the program of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace . . , and in its gigantic dimensions, its vast resources, and its scientific 
exactitude the work is worthy of the serious character of that institution. , , . We have 

selected this topic in order to show by means of a single example the amount of enlightenment 
which the historian may expect to reap from this work of the Carnegie Endowment.—Berthold 
Molden, in Neue Freie Fresse, Vienna, May 13, 1922. 

A task of vast magnitude and of equal value and importance. . . .— Daily Telegraph, 
July 19,1921. 

The Great War had many victims apart from those who met their death in the field or suc¬ 
cumbed to wounds and diseases. There were many who died of broken hearts, and prominent 
among tibose was Mr. Andrew Cam^e. . . . But his dreams find continued expresaon in the 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, whose latest issue, in the Division of Economics and 
History, is this considerable tome (Keith). . . .— Guardian, January 13,1922. 

The Endowment has undertaken to prepare an economic and social history of the Great War, 
. . . ** worldag upon an unoflSicial basis, and yet commanding the cmifidence in each country 
of those whose co-operation is essential for an authoritative survey of the economic and social dis¬ 
placement of the war.” This is an urgent, though formidable uncfertahjng stnd its successful 
accomplishment should alone justify the existence of the EndoPwnM.t,— Melbourne Argus, May 13, 
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This whole historical survey is an attempt to measure the economic cost of the War and the dis¬ 
placements that it has caused in the processes of civilisation. Of course such an undertaking can 
not literally produce a balance-sheet with an estimated loss to carry forward. Since the War was 
fought by the Allies to resist the imposition of terrible evils upon the work by Germany the value 
of the resistance to the invasion of France and Belgium by the German forces, though it can not be 
estimated in terms of money or gain, was a gain to civilisation that must be set against the eco- 
nonaic losses of the War. Balance-sheets with such mixed assets and losses cannot be satisfactory. 
All that an economic and social history of the War can do is to estimate actual facts from reliable 
records.— Contemporary Review^ November, 1922. 

The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace has taken up the task of publishing accounts 
of what may be called the civilian aspects of the War. The basic idea of such histories is that mod¬ 
em war exercises far-reaching effects upon the ordered life of all nations, neutral as well as com¬ 
batant, and these are phenomena that military history is wont to ignore. Questions like labour in 
war time, the mobilisation and reorganisation of industry, the shifting of wealth, and the ultimate 
evaluation of war costs are all subjects that call for historical treatment, and it is well to have the 
facts relating to them on record while they are fresh in the memories of those who were in contact 
with them.— Shipping World (London), October 26, 1921. 

The Economic and Social History of the World War is history on a new plan. It shows what 
a world at war is like rather than describes the war itself. Its theme is the far-reaching effects of 
modem war upon the ordered life of nations, neutral as well as combatant. It is an attempt to 
record and so far as possible to measure those effects. It deals with subjects which military history 
seldom touches: war governments, economic controls, labour as affected by war, themobili2iation 
and reconstruction of industry, the shifting of wealth and the ultimate evaluation of war costs.— 
The Spectatori February 24,1923. 

The beginning of the realization of the plan (of the History) promises an achievement worthy 
of its greatness. . . . The first four volumes which have appeared are, each in its own way, 
masterpieces of living history, which will do honor to any learned academy in the world, and in 
which we especially—'*the enemy”—can frankly admire the serious conception, the thoroughness 
of the critical handling of materials and the sureness of method.—^From Wilbrandt and Thimme’s 
WahrheitswUle, April, 1923. 

The war, which interrupted the execution of the scheme undertaken by the Division of 
Economics and History of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, has been adroitly 
turned to their purpose and itself made the subject of a rigorous examination.— Times Literary 
Supplement (London), March 22,1923. 

In a period of history in which the devastating consequences of a sanguinary conflict have 
made international relations almost impossible and have frustrated even the best meant efforts to 
restore the interrupted intercourse between statesmen of the countries concerned, especially those 
of German speech, there is a certain consolation in the announcement that, in all the countries 
which have suffered from the War, a group of men, animated by a common impulse, have under¬ 
taken with the earnest zeal of men of science, to establish by the most careful research, the extent 
and character of the displacement which the common ruin of the War has caused in their own 
States. For it is immediately clear that without such a thorough investigation of the effects of 
the War, country by country, a comparative, synthetic survey is not to be thought of, and that 
unless the comparative survey is made possible the infinitely complex and disparate results of the 
worfd catastrophe will always lack that analysis which would contribute most effectively to peace. 
It is the merit of the Cam^e Endowment for Peace, and more especially of the Divirion of Ecd- 
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nomics and History, to have given the impulse to such a work, and to have planned for its execution 
on a vast and most comprehensive scale.—Dr. Felix Oppenheimer, in Oesterreichische Rundschau^ 
November, 1921. 

The Carnegie Endowment, which is dedicated to peace, as its name indicates, has undertaken 
this work deliberately in that spirit. It feels that it is a duty to humanity as well as a scientific 
duty to preserve and organize the material by means of which future generations may see what the 
War has meant for our own generation. Probably no other institution possesses the means for 
undertaking such a work. . , , Governments alone have sufficient funds, but it is doubtful 
whether Governments would realize the importance of the task, and it is also doubtful whether 
they would have that solid wisdom which would allow the work to proceed untouched by biased 
influences. In any case they could not give to such an inquiry the homogeneity which alone could 
lead to such general conclusions that are both valid scientifically and sufiflciently convincing to 
become applicable in practical politics. So that the Carnegie Endowment, both by means which 
are at its disposal, and by the moral guaranties which it offers, seems to have been destined to 
undertake that work; and there can be no doubt that the work would not have been done, or would 
not have been done as it should be done, if the Endowment had not come forward for the purpose. 
The general plan of the work has been from every point of view so laid out as to do justice to the 
subject and honor to the Endowment. If the undertaking is fully completed, science will be 
endowed with a work more grandiose than anything ever conceived by the mind of a scholar; and 
it will remain a monument to the services rendered by the American nation to human civilization. 
—Archivor Pentru StUnta si Reforma Sociale (Bucharest), vol. iv. Nos. 4-5. 

Great, unique in many ways, at once a work of history and a contribution to peace. . . . 

All so-called propaganda has been eliminated by the Generad Editor. . . . The central thought 
of those in charge of the Carnegie Endowment . . . is to show what wounds civilization has 
suffered from the World War .—ScUesische Zeitung, May ii, 1923. 

The subjects generally do not touch on fields where bitter controversies have raged. . , . 
No direct emotional or sentimental reaction is expected. . . . It is intended to put a record of 
the economic and social costs of the War in the hands of those who can use it. In this way it is 
intended, through the medium of historians, teachers, statesmen and political thinkers to record 
for future generations the varied damage to civilization that was accomplished by the War. 
—European Press (Munich), May 5, 1923, 

Under this plan every volume will have a distinct value as the deliberate expression of in¬ 
formed opinion, independent of that derived from its place in an organised scheme. It should be 
possible to trace the birth and progress of projects that were devised to meet urgent conditions and 
were subsequently developed under the stem necessity of compelling need. But it may not be 
equally easy to see the mutual relations and reactions of amultaneously operating schemes, or the 
total effects of all the varying forces which were modifying each other, while shaping and control¬ 
ling the industrial activities of the countries affected by the War. To construct a simple pancxama 
of the industrial situation that prevailed can be undertaken only when time has developed the full 
consequences of measures, whose operations could not be foreseen, and has arranged the tanked 
threads of events into a dear and harmonious picture.-T-From a review of Sir Hichard Redmayne's 
volume in Engineering, July 13,1923. 

While it will be something of a relid to read a war hisfeory of facts and results alone, the 
unnatural calm of the work may prove a little tepid .—Steals Revim (Melbourne, Australia), 
May 26,1923, 
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ALLIED SHIPPING CONTROL 
By J. A. Salter 

Subsequent historians may not improbably say, that Mr. J. A. Salter, a British civil servant, 
has written the most important book on the Great War down to 1921,— New Statesman^ September 
10, 1921. 

It seems very doubtful if anyone was quite in as good a position as Mr. Salter to write the chap¬ 
ters on Jellied Shipping Control, , . . This has been admirably done by Mr. Salter.— Times 
(London), July 22, 1921, 

. . . Marvellously well done and lucid. . . . It is an epic cast in the form of a Blue 
Book.— Manchester Guardian, September 5,1921. 

The new series on the Social and Economic History of the World War which is being prepared, 
with Professor Shotwell as general editor, on behalf of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, promises to be of the highest merit and value. But though we had looked to it for clear 
records and indispensable documents, we own we, had scarcely expected to jEind in it the fascinating 
story and brilliant economic study that run side by side in Mr. J. A. Salterns volume on the Allied 
Shipping Control, Rare ability and great skill in the handling of material that must be difficult 
and even forbidding from the literary point of view have gone to the making of this book, which, 
xmless we 2ire greatly mistaken, will long stand as one of the classics of the War. Not only does 
Mr. Salter write uncommonly well, but he is telling a story in which he himself bore a considerable 
part; and at every stage he is able to bring back to us the emotions of the moment, the doubts, fears 
and tense anxieties of those who had this tremendous responsibility on their shoulders. The result 
is something quite new in economic history, and we have to thank Mr, Salter for a book which, 
without shirkmg any detail that is needed for history or science, has many of the qualities of a great 
romance. , . ,— Westminster Gazette, July 16, 1921. 

By position, by impartiality, and by capacity, few men could be so well equipped for the task as 
he; and from many points of view his book is likely to be a classic of the economic history of the 
war, ... It illustrates, to begin with, though not intentionally, nor at length, the true char¬ 
acter of modem war. . . . The German method was the submarine war, the Allied method 
the so-called blockade. Both were directed more against non-combatants than against combat¬ 
ants. Both involved the maximum of cruelty and inhumanity. . , ,—G. Lowes-Dickinson, in 
Nation (London), July 30, 1921. 

Mr. J. A. Salterns account of Allied Shipping Control will help much in establishing public admin¬ 
istration, that is to say, the science of securing business efficiency in the operation of the machinery 
of government, not only as a recognised subject of academic study, but as a matter of vital impor¬ 
tance to the well-being of the State. . . . The story . . . will serve for a considerable 
time as a classic example of real internationalism.— Observer, August 21,1921. 

Is there, then, no lesson to be drawn from the story of how the nations combined, how resources 
w^e co-ordinated , . . ? There is, and Mr. Salter draws it most convincingly, with special 
relation to the functions the League of Nations might exerdse.—^Mr. H, Wilson Harris, in Daily 
News, August 15,1921. 

The volume forms one of a series of works dealing with the economic and sodal history of the 
War and it is supremely adequate to its purpose. . . . The bearing of this book upon the 
future of international relationships can not be over-esdmaXed,’--Lkerpool Daily Courier, Septm- 
ber 19,1921. 
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It is an admirable record of a great achievement, with a large moral for the future. . . . 
These are sound generalisations; but the reader is not left with them alone. He will find in this 
well-argued chapter practical suggestions for the applying of a system of sane intemationalism.— 
London Mercury^ November, 1921. 

Allied Shipping Control is a book which everyone should read. It is of special interest to the 
readers of Headway because it is full of promise for those who have faith in the co-operative powers 
of mankind.—^Sir Leo Chiozza Money, in Headway, November, 1921. 

For an understanding of the economic measures by means of which the Allies were able to carry 
on the War, to ultimate victory, this book . . . is a most noteworthy contribution ... a 
remarkably complete, clear, and informing account. . . . Probably no other man could be 
found so competent to write a book on international co-operation.—George Rublee, in Evening 
Post (New York), October 22, 1921. 

. . . Invaluable as a history and of the greatest promise for the series arranged by the 
Carnegie Endowment ... of a quality, within its own limits, for which no praise can be too 
high.— Time and Tide, August 19, 1921. 

. . . A record which will not only be of undoubted value to the student of history and 
economics, but which may, one day, prove of inestimable use also to the politician and the soci¬ 
ologist.— JF'airplay, September 22,1921. 

Those who have studied the history of international co-operation in the past. ... I 
strongly recommend sceptics to read an excellent work . . . written by Mr. J. A. Salter and 
entitled Allied Shipping Control: An Experiment in International Administration* — Looking 
Forward, October, 1921. 

His book is extraordinarily interesting. It is an economic document of the first importance, 
but it is much more than that. It is a book full of matter, so well organised and so clearly 
arranged that the extremely complicated subject it surveys becomes intelligible, even to the reader 
least familiar with them.— Review of Reviews, September-October, 1921. 

Anyone who was at all closely connected with the work of the time will recognise the accurate 
skill with which the picture is presented. ... As an accurate record of the facts and events 
described it is almost impossible that the book will be surpassed.— Economic Journal, September, 
1921. 

As an historical volume, dealing with a most important phase of the war operations, the book 
is invaluable, as it reveals in detail much that was not previously understood.— Glasgow Herald, 
August 5, 1921. 

. . . Mr. Salter’s book has a great value as a first hand record of the things that actually 
did happen in war time. . . .— Shipping World, October 26, 1921. 

Mr, Salter’s volume supplies material on which the future historian may be able to weigh the 
relative advantages of pubHc control and private enterprise. —Newcastle Daily Jotemal, July 21, 
X921. 

. . . The student of economic histcwy will find in this book a valual^e additional contribu¬ 

tion to our knowledge of the various features of the Great War. Particularly valuable is the 
Appendix, comprising 90 pages, in which is given a collection of official documents relating to the 
Allied Control and a series of statistics dealing with all the phas^ of the Control problem.— Skip- 
heMing and Shipping Record', December 9 ,1921. 
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This book is an interesting and valuable contribution to knowledge . , . remarkably 
cheap for its size,— Magazine, February, 1922. 

When the world has recovered from the Treaty of Versailles. . , we hope to read an 
inner history of Reparations as lucid and authoritative as the recent volume on Allied Shipping 
Control. — New Statesman, December 10,1921. 

Contains much valuable documentary and historical data . . . a valuable contribution to 

the history of shipping during the World War.— Nation (New York), February 8, 1922. 

In the history of the War there are three outstanding periods of danger to the Allied cause—^the 
threat to Paris in 1914, the advance in March, 1918, and the submarine campaign of 1917. Of 
these three dangers, two were known to the whole world, and were little, if at all, underrated by 
the British people. The third was vaguely recognised and partially understood, but, as we look 
back now over the four years of war, we see in it, perhaps, the greatest of all the perils that we had 
to meet. . . . Mr. J. A. Salter, whose great abilities were devoted throughout the war to this 
problem, has in a recently published book told the story of how the organisation of Government 
control grew, through Admiralty requisitioning, blue-book rates, departmental committees, 
ministries and conferences, until, with the formation of the Allied Maritime Transport Council, 
almost the whole eiSFective tonnage of the world was brought under the control and disposition of 
a single authority, an authority that almost could move the steamers of the world about at its will 
and divert them at a moment*s notice to the work that seemed at the time to be most urgent. It 
is the story of how the peace-time machinery of ship management was replaced piecemeal by a 
despotic power that cared nothing for the pull of profit and loss which normally directs the move¬ 
ments of steamers throughout the world. It is a fascinating tale. . . .— Economist, August 

27, 1921, 

. . . Having regard to the difficulties through which the sea-carrying trade is now passing, 
the book should find a wide public among those who go down to the sea in ships and others in¬ 
terested in shipping and its future.— Financial Times, July 18, 1921. 

A fascinating and little-known story of the War. . . . Dundee Evening Telegraph and 
Post, July 21, 1921. 

. • • Mr. Salter has produced a book of first-rate importance. If all administrators could 
give as good an account of public a ff a i rs, history would not be so difiEcult to write in future years, 
Mr. Salter not only gives a vivid impression of the danger of defeat by submarine, which was 
hardly acknowledged in 1917; but he is also able to state clearly the general conclusions to which 
war experiments point. . , . Whether we agree or not with Mr. Salter’s assumptions and 
conclusions, clearly his book is not simply a record of dead facts. It provides good political 
science for the use of statesmen and citizens who are capable of thinking. , . .— Saturday 
Remew, August 6, 1921. 

The author's qualifications for his task, so far as it is concerned with the description of what 
was actually done, could not well have been better.— Shipping lAst^ July 18, 1921, 

Mr, Salter, who was director of ship requisitioning and secretary to the two bodies, whose 
work he describes, finds his way through an enormous amount of detail to a remarkably'clear 
presentation of the economic system set up under the pressure of war conditions and of the prob¬ 
lem of shipping after the War and the solution of that problem.— HeraU, August 5,1921. 

, . In Mr. Salter’s engrossing narrative we obtain a considerable insight into the portion 

oi upping during the War. The mental attitude of the public towards shipowners and that 
neutral owners towards the Allies at various stages of the War are indicated as part the 
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with which the controlling officials had to deal. The knowledge is essential to a full understanding 
of ^e events of 1914-1918, and Mr. Salter’s volume is a valuable contribution to that end.— 
Shipping Worldf October 26, 1921. 

Fits in perfectly with the plan of the whole series. . . . In the old way of writing history, 
the “drum and trumpet” style, such a work as this had no place. But since historians began to 
realize the important part economics play in wars, the making of wars and their aftermaths, vol¬ 
umes like these are of first importance. Mr. Salter writes in an easy style that makes even his 
most statistical pages attractive, his personal participation in the making of these statistics giving 
them an agreeable human touch. At his hand economics are not as “dismal” as Carlyle said 
that science was, and he also gives them their true value and relation to the world war as a whole. 
—New York Herald^ May 30, 1922. 

A mine of information and instruction. It recalls to life the tragic hours, which those who 
lived through them will never forget. It offers a uniq ue occasion for reflection for all those who, in 
economics as in other things, recognize the sovereignty of experience. The experience treated 
here is one of the most moving and instructive that history records.—^From one of three articles 
based upon the book in Moniteur des IntSrUs Mat^riels^ Sept. 22,1922. 

PRICES AND WAGES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1914-1920 
By Arthur L. Bowley 

The Editorial Board of the Economic and Social History of the World War did well when 
they induced Professor Bowley to undertake the monograph on Prices and Wages in the United 
Kingdom^ 2pZ4-ZQ20. . . . Professor Bowley has the mathematician’s detachment, and can 
plot a diagram of the price of eggs or give a tabulated statement of coal-miners’ wages with as 
little indulgence in moral indignation as Bishop Creighton showed in describing the doings of the 
Renaissance Popes. He is simply concerned to describe what happened when certain military 
and political events led to the sudden dislocation of an intricate economic machine. . . , But 
even on such topics as these Dr. Bowley is severely reticent, , . . But the desire for more 
guesses and fewer figures is clearly unreasonable, even though, in its way, it is a tribute to the 
author’s knowledge and mastery of his subject.— Times Literary Supplement (London), August 
25, 1921. 


. . • The greatest living authority on the subject,— Economist^ September 3, 1921, 

The most valuable work that has so far appeared in the British Series. . . . Altogether 
the work . . . [has] • . . a unique value,^— Statist^ August 27, 1921. 

. . . The study of his work is indispensable. His criticisms are masterly and his qualifica¬ 
tion is of the highest order.— Spectator, September 10,1921. 

. . . Substantial and noteworthy contribution by a man of science to the historical 
elucidation of these anxious questions. . . . It surveys in a skilfully detailed and interestingly 
varied array, always clearly and precisely ordered, of statistical lists and tables, the juindpd 
movements in prices and rates of wages in the United Kingdom from the b^iinning the War 
to the summer of 1920. . , .— Scotsman, August 18,1921. 

Dr, Bowley’s scientific methods will discourage the bold propagandist, but th^ have provided 
a detailed and valuable record of wage and prke movements upcm whidx future econ<umsts can 
build.— Manchester Guardian, Octoba: 27,1921. 

Any propagandi^^ on whatefver side, who hopes to get animation from Professor Bowley, 
wMbe8erioi^y<&fflu8fe!^h^Susnewboo&. Itfeamodelof acfeitificdfacretion. , . « He 
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will delight the scientific student of economics. In statistical arrangement his book is a master¬ 
piece,— Westminster Gazette, December 24, 1921. 

Dr. Bowley’s deeply interesting book . . . justly assessed as an invaluable compilation 
of social and industrial data of the first imgovtaxiCQ.'^hserver, November 20, 1921. 

Dr. Bowley treats his subject in a manner worthy of his great reputation,—day Review, 
November 5,1921. 

, A masterpiece of statistical research, indispensable to the historian of labour and 
to writers on economic and industrial problems. . . .— Tablet, November 5, 1921, 

One is so accustomed to read opinions first and supporting facts (if any) afterwards. • * * 

The present volume, . , . just because it is a plain record, with only a splash of varnish here 

and there, is likely to be of real value to the future student in Nicaragua, who will be working up 
a thesis showing the process whereby Europe, through the genius of her governing class, by the 
end of the 21st Century, had become the economic and political appanage of the trans-Atlantic 
peoples.—A. E. Davies, L. C. C., in Daily News, September 29, 1921. 

That most subtle and penetrating of English statisticians, A. L. Bowley, that practised and 
profound investigator of the great mass of statistical data. . . . The author’s conclusions 

are reached by way of an analytical survey of the most instructive nature, which it is impossible 
to summarise here. . . . Bowley’s masterly volume is a magnificent inauguration of the 
series of works dedicated by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace to the examination 
of the economic phenomena of the war.— La Riforma Sociale (Turin). 

That excellent statistician, Professor Bowley, here exhibits and analyses the economic results 
following the principal movements in Prices and Wages in the United Kingdom from the outbreak 
of the War to the summer of 1920.— Chamber of Commerce Journal, September 30, 1921. 

This book is worthy of Professor Bowley’s reputation as a statistician. He writes with 
intimate knowledge of the War conditions, for, although he does not tell us so, he was in constant 
touch with the government departments during the period of strain, which he here dispassionately 
describes,— Scottish Historical Review, July, 1922. 

This book will undoubtedly prove an invaluable reference work for all those who have 
occasion to require any facts or figures relating to prices and wages during the period 1914-1920, 
— Clare Market Review, London School of Economics, Autumn, 1921. 

. . . It is a mass of detailed statistics of extraordinary value, as to the whole movement 
of prices and wages in the period under review.— Time and Tide, September 2,1921. 

. . . A very laudable attempt to dear up the confusion in which the important subject of 
prices and wages is involved. . . . The section dealing with prices contains a great deal of 
valuable and original matter.— New Staiesman, May 6,1922. 

Professor Bowley . . . presents in digestible form material which is of infinite value to 
persons interested in the problem of equal pay for equal work.— Woman's Leader, October 24,1922, 

The whole chapter ... is a valuable contribution to the important histcwy of farm¬ 
workers during the Great War. . . . The volume is a record of the war years that is invaluable 
to aU who take any interest whatever in the vital proWems oi either prices or wages .—Ltmd Agtvds' 
Recori,^ October 21, 1921. 
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... A very large and valuable collection of statistics. . . .—Daily EefM, March 
22, 1922. 

Solid raw material for the economic historian of the future .—Nation (New York), March 
22 , 1922. 

Professor Bowley^s admirable book is a veritable mine of information . . . and gives a 
statistical basis for important comparisons with similar conditions in the United States and other 
countries. . . .—Evening Post (New York), May 20, 1922. 

. . . The teict is clear and logical, and has the merit of being easily comprehensible. 
Primarily a work of reference, it will also repay the earnest student who has the courage and 
leisure to tackle it ,—Financial Times, August 22,1921. 

... A masterpiece of statistical research, indispensable to the historian of labour and to 
writers on economic and industrial problems, but rather in the nature of ‘'caviare to the general.”— 
Tablet, November 5, 1921. 


WAR GOVERNMENT OF THE BRITISH DOMINIONS 
By Arthur Berriedale Keith 

The editors have been fortunate in securing the services of Professor Keith. ... He 
has compiled a very lucid, well-informed and judicial account of the part played by the Dominions 
both in the War and in the Peace Settlement.— Literary Supplem^ (London), October 
20, 1921. 

If succeeding volumes maintain the high standard ... set by this one, the History 
will be a monument of historical scholarship.— Nation (New York), January 4, 1922. 

... a wide and comprehensive survey of what may almost be called the emancipation 
of the Dominions, for certainly their relations with the British State itself, loose as they were in 
1914, have been most profoundly modified since that eventful year. The book is planned on agree¬ 
able lines; each subject is dealt with as it affected the particular Dominion, and the various diver¬ 
gencies of opinion and effect which sprang from local or racial instincts or prejudices are treated 
generously and without bias. . . ,— Birmingham Post, December i, 1921. 

The history of these developments, with a full account of the consequences and implications, 
is to be found in an admirable volume published by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace.— Manchester Guardian, in a first leader entitled "The Colonial Revolution,” September 
12,1921. 

This is a valuable and illuminating survey of the methods of Colonial administration during 
the war. Professor Keith has long been known as our foremost authority on Dominion govern¬ 
ment; and this volume is worthy of his great reputation.— Nation (London), September 24,1921. 

Here Professor Keith has performed yeoman service, for the changing status of the Dbmm- 
tons has led to much loose thinking and loose ^^eaking: in pages that are admiral:^ clear ... 
we see the varying forms of Coalition forced on the Dominicms by war conchtiwjs, • . . the 
growing opposition from racial, economic or particularist causes, ... we see the straining 
of the various written constitutions of the Dominions. . . . Lastly we face the greatest of 
all racial problems, the question of the treatment by the Dominions dt Indkins and of the native 
races within thrir own borders, and we are left with a fe^ng the comjtodty and number of the 
problems to be solved. The book is written in a stwHouiiy ^)irit; . . .—C. S. S. 

Hicham, in Scottish Pmeto, January. 1022. 
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Describes somewhat discursively, but most completely, and with abundant knowledge the 
influence of the War on the activities of the governments of the Dominions and of their relations 
to the governments of the United Kingdom. . • . The book is one of the British series of 
war monographs published on behalf of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace and, 
like other volumes of the same origin, is handsomely bound and printed.— English Historical 
Review^ April, 1922. 

We have here a contribution of the front rank on all the subjects with which it deals, nor is 
this a contribution of the dry-as-dust order. We can do no more than select one of the topics in 
order to show from it how carefully this book deserves to be studied.—JmA Times, August 8,1921. 

More narrative than criticism, Professor Keith’s book is an admirable piece of history.— 
Scotsman, August 8, 1921. 

Those who are acquainted [with his former writings] readily recognise that he is an authority 
on the subject, and the present volume, which is published by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace . . . will add to his reputation. Writing with a thorough mastery of 
facts. . . .—September 24,1921. 

The result is an invaluable record of Dominion development faithful to reality both in fact 
and in atmosphere. —Glasgow Herald, August 18, 1921. 

In this work Dr. Keith contributes yet another tp the series of masterly and penetrating 
studies which have done so much in recent years to elucidate the constitutional relations of the 
several parts of the Empire.— Fortnightly Review, September, 1921. 

Professor Keith’s solid and erudite, if rather dryish, volume will form a rich armoury of facts 
and points in connection with the next [Dominion Conference].— Guardian, January 13, 1922. 

His book may be read with interest and will be invaluable for reference.— Spectator, August 
20,1921. 

In view of the offer of Dominion status to Ireland no investigation could be of greater inter¬ 
est than that which Dr. Berriedale Keith has conducted into the actual meaning and practical 
working of that status, and the effects of the War and of the peace settlement upon it. —WesU 
minster Gazette, August 30,1921. 

The Editorial Board were fortunate in securing a book by Professor Keith. There is no higher 
living authority on the subject of the British Dominions and their constitutional relations to the 
mother country, and the present work, in full measure, embodies and illustrates his wealth of 
knowledge, mastery of detail and dearness of statement. For all who care at all about the Brit¬ 
ish Empire and its problems, this is a book of first-rate importance and abounding interest. There 
are of necessity points in it which admit of difference of opinion and judgments on men and things 
which may or may not be called in question; but, taken as a whole, it is a masterly survey of the 
effect which the war produced upon the self-governing Dominions of the British Empire in their 
internal history and in their relations to the United Kingdom and to the Empire generally^ The 
material is well arranged, chapter and verse are given for the statements made; there is a good 
BiMiography and a full index. ... In conclusion, spedal attention may be called to the 
chapter on *‘The Mandatory System and the Mandated Territories”—a very excellent and 
lucid account of a subject which somewhat lends itself to mlsunderstanding.-^ir Ch^^ P. 
Lticas, in History, April, 1922. 
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THE COTTON CONTROL BOARD modern historians, 

By Hubert D..Henderson a contribution 

As Mr. Henderson was Secretary of the Board during the whole time of its 
he is able to throw light on a number of questions which were purposely left somewL 
at the time.— Manchester Guardian^ February 14,1922. 

. . tional 

A descriptive book, but one so interesting that it has a claim on the attention of the gent 

read^. , . . Mr. Henderson describes a social experiment of remarkable significance, anu 
describes it very well.— Economist^ February 25, 1922. 

... An account of its fortunes and its conduct which is a model for all such histo¬ 
ries. ... In both cases the active and responsible participation of the Trade Unions was an 
essential feature. For that reason, if for no other, this experiment should be carefully studied 
by all who are interested in industrial control.—J. L. Hammond, in Daily News, May 5, 1922. 

Mr. H. D. Henderson, in this excellent short monograph, tells the story of the Board's work, 
and especially of the successive developments of the Unemployment Scheme. . . . Mr. Hen¬ 
derson’s very clear and readable account of it should be studied by all who are considering 
the possibilities of insurance by industry. The Minister of Labor is at present making en¬ 
quiries ... on the point. It is to be hoped that those who have to answer his questions 
will first read his book, and that the Minister, too, will give it his careful attention.— New States* 
man, April 8, 1922, 

, , , A thoroughly competent performance. . • . Students of industrial psychology 
will notice with interest the favourable result upon the worker of the ''playing off” week.— Nation 
(London), April 27, 1922. 

... A most interesting record. . . . The Student of social economics can make 
much use of it. It presents several interesting studies like its revelation of war mentality as evi¬ 
denced in Capital on the one hand and Labour on the other, Lancashire parochialism, Trade 
Union Diplomacy.— Socialist Review (London), September, 1922. 

. * . His interesting and well informed account. . • .— Scotsman, February 20, 1922. 

. . , A most interesting review of the work of the Board. , , . Mr. Henderson’s 
volume is undoubtedly a valuable addition to the extensive literature relating to the cotton in¬ 
dustry.— Lloyds' List, March ii, 1922, 

Mr. H. D. Henderson’s new book ... is primarily intended for the guidance of future 
historians of the economic and social incidents of the War period, and we do not doubt that it 
will serve their purposes. To the cotton trade of to-day . . . the chief interest of the work 
will be in the light it throws on things never before authoritatively explained.— Manchester Guard* 
ian Commercial, February 16,1922. 

... It tells the story of the Cotton Control Board and its relations with employers and 
men, shows how imports and prices were arranged, explains the work of the differeat committees, 
and so provides a large amount of useful information erf an historical character, while at the 
same time it throws considerable light on conditiems and wages in the industry generally, and on 
the work of the men engaged in rt.-^la$gow Herald, February 21,1922. 

Mr. Henderson was Secretary erf the Cotton Contrerf Board from June, 1917, to January, 
1919, It is to be hoped that others who had an inride experience of the working of ^‘controls’* 
16 
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Describes somfill tell us as frankly and clearly as he does what the problems were and how 
influence of the Y He is particularly successful in conveying to the reader a vivid impression of 
to the govemmature of the industry and—what is still more important—of the temper of the 
war monograged in it. . . .— Scottish Historical (London), October, 1922. 

like other ' 

Review, ^ 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY OF CONTEMPORARY SOURCES 
By Miss M. E. Bulkley 

For an undertaking like this history it is of primary importance that all the data should be 
made easily accessible, and so one of the first volumes in the series is a Bibliography. The mass of 
material bearing on the subject is almost inexhaustible; the present volume deals only with the 
United Kingdom; it is merely a selection, but even so covers 629 columns. . . . Miss Bulkley, 
the compiler of the Bibliography, is to be congratulated on the way in which she has accomplished 
her task, and the publishers on the clear type and neat arrangement.— The Outlook^ London, 
March 31,1923, 

This book constitutes a tentative survey of the literature dealing with the economic and social 
history of the United Kingdom, during the War and reconstruction periods. . . .— Financial 
Times, November 13,1922. 

The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace is making a valuable contribution to 
methodically organised scientific historical investigation in its publications for an economic and 
social history of the World War. ... Of this type of historical compilation Miss Bulkley’s 
bibliographical survey of contemporary sources is an admirable specimen. . . . This book 
should be on the reference shelves of all economists, modem historians, and sociologists. To the 
laymen the publication has an interest and value as a contribution towards the provision of data 
for the formation of sound public opinion on the effects of the War, and so to the fulfilment of the 
aims of those concerned with the cause of international peace.— Cardiff Western Mail, December 
15,1922. 

A valuable bibliography ... of literature dealing with the economic and social history 
of the United Kingdom during the War and reconstruction periods. ... It is well printed 
and admirably arranged in nine main sections—Social Conditions, Administration, Industry 
and Commerce, Transit, Labour, Army and Navy, Finance, Prices and Cost of Living, Mis¬ 
cellaneous.— Times Literary Supplement (London), November 9, 1922. 

Contains a tentative survey of literature dealing with the economic and social history of 
the United Kingdom during the War and reconstruction periods. ... A work of reference 
of great value to the student of econbrnics and allied subjects.—JSewew of Reviews, December 
1922. ' 

Of the monographs issued under the care and at the cost of the Division of Economics and 
History of the Cam^e Endowment for International Peace . . . this bibliographical 
survey is the largest and certainly not the least laborious . . . imj^essive as a condensed 
survey of the official and Hterary activities of the war in this sphere, should be of the greatest 
value for purposes of reference.— Scotsman, November 18,1922. 

This comprehenrive book is a model of what a bibliography ^uld be. It is arranged with 
admmble dearness; it is full and detailed, and yet shows discrimination in rejecting rubbish; 
and it is CKcdlently printed and produced. , . , Under each section the hunter of rderenoes 
wm find exactly what he wants, and find it without unnecessary trouble. There is a good index; 
but the tkoroughne^ oi the dasrification makes it almost unnecessary. Every reference library 
oi^tt to contain a copy.— New Statesman, January 27,1923. 
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. . , This book should be on the reference shelves of all economists, modem historians, 
and sociologists. To the layman the publication has an interest and value as a contribution 
towards the provision of data for the formation of sound public opinion on the effects of war, 
and so to the fulfilment of the aims of those concerned with the cause of international peace.— 
Western Mail, December 15, 1922. 

An exhaustive bibliograhy . . . covering every phase of the subject .—International 
Book Review, New York, April, 1923. 

Rich in documentation, a most valuable instrument for research .—Revue d'Economie Poli- 
tigue, November-December, 1922. 

A work of remarkable interest as a guide for consultation and research on this important 
subject .—Giornale degli Economista (Rome), May, 1923. 

A MANUAL OF ARCHIVE ADMINISTRATION 
By Heary Jenkinson 

It is surely one of the oddest results of the war that we should owe to it the most authoritative 
book on Archive Administration which this, or any othe*, country has yet produced—^for nothing 
less can be said of Mr. Jenkinson^s work. The reason why it appears as one of a series of publica¬ 
tions on “The Economic and Social History of the World War*', under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Endowment, is, however, a siniple one. The mass of war records is so gigantic as to have raised 
the whole question of the making of true archives and the care of them when made. Since this 
country is fortunate enough to possess in Mr. Jenkinson perhaps the most clear-headed, as well as 
cne of the most distinguished archivists in the world, the solution of the immediate problem has 
been properly and admirably based upon a comprehensive treatment of archive administration in 
general, with the result that we have before us a set of principles and rules of abiding value.— 
Oxford Magazine, March, 1923. 

It is in the main a technical treatise, long needed in English, on the best methods of keeping 
official documents, with special reference to the history of the Public Record Office, where Mr. 
Jenkinson is engaged. But the book is brought within the scope of the series by the pages devoted 
to the new and thorny problem of the War archives. It has been estimated that the official docu¬ 
ments relating to the War are equal in bulk to the whole contents, accumulated through the ^es, 
of the Record Office in July, 1914. It is known, for example, that the War Office alone has many 
hundreds of tons of documents stored in a London suburb, and the Admiralty, the Foreign Office 
and the defunct Ministry of Munitions, among other departments, must have collected stupendous 
masses of papers. Mr. Jenkinson discusses the best means of dealing with these new archives, 
'Vhich offer an unique opportunity for experimenting in the practical application of Archive 
Science. But if it is to be efficacious”, he adds, “the work will need to be taken in hand very 
fipeedily; and there is much reason to fear that the opportunity may be lostPSpeda^, June 

Mr. Jenkinsott’s learned and practical volume on Archive Administration ^ • is a 

study of the theory and practice of archive administration which has a value that is in no sense 
limited to the special work of making the war archives earily available, though that goal is one on 
which depends any full and final estimate of the economic diriocations and reactions of the War 
period .—Contemporary Review, November, 1922. 

, * • Deals with the classification, iM’eservatioa, and destnjctiosi of current documentation, 

not <mly in the archives, but also in the administrative offices where the documents arise.—Poll 
MdB and Globe, March fi. 1022. 
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FOOD PRODUCTION IN WAR 
By Sir Thomas Middleton 

It is to the pride of Sir Thomas Middleton that he has evidently aimed at presenting us with a 
gem of many facets in his particular contribution to the series. Synthesis is the thing lacking, but 
in truth we all stand too near as yet to the trees, and cannot hope for some while to come clearly to 
see the wood. Sir Thomas Middleton had particular claims to write this volume. For years be¬ 
fore the war he had studied the agricultural resources of Germany, and during the war he was 
Deputy Director-General of the Food Production Department. It may be added that he possesses 
a clear elucidatory style, and that he keeps his own conclusions well in hand. . . . The sta¬ 

tistics presented throughout this volume are exceedingly valuable, and are admirably marshalled.— 
The Economist, March 24,1923. 

The author writes particularly for two classes of readers: those who have no knowledge of tech¬ 
nical agriculture, and agriculturists who desire to study their subject from a new angle .—Tirkes 
Literary Supplement, London, March 8,1923. 

The volume has for its purpose **to preserve in time of peace facts and considerations respect- 
ii^ the output of foods by the soils of the United Kingdom that were forced upon attention during 
the time of war”.— Scotsman, March 16,1923. 

The author of this work established his ability for such a task by his services during the war, 
following a long period of important public work in educational and allied matters. The manner in 
which he has discharged his heavy responsibility is characteristic of him in thoroughness and 
method. It was not an easy book to write or compile, for it covers a very wide field and makes 
heavy demands upon practical knowledge and literary and statistical research. The author has 
proved equal to the demand and has produced a book which can be r^arded as one of the most 
instructive ever published on the subject of food production .—The Field, April 7,1923. 

Undoubtedly one of the most instructive and valuable books of reference yet published ,—The 
Agricultural Gazette, London, May 4,1923. 


THE BRITISH COAL-MINING INDUSTRY DURING THE WAR 
By Sir R. A. S. Redmayne, K, C. B. 

This book, in the British section of what is already the most comprehensive and authoritative 
survey yet made of European civilization, completely satisfies the desires expressed for the series 
that, “undertaken by men of judicial temper and adequate training it might ultimately, by reason 
of its scientific obligations to truth, furnish data for the forming of a sound public opinion and 
thus contribute fundamentally towards the aims of an institution dedicated to the cause of world 
peace ”.—Cambria Daily I^ad&r, March 31,1923. 

It is curious and interesting to look back upon the war years through, as it were, the long per¬ 
spective of a pit shaft. It is such a view that we obtain in this book .—Weekly Edition, 
London, March 29,1923. 

Thisworkis,as it should be, in the main a record of facts. It tells a long and intricate story full 
details. It is a bit of history, essentially objective and unpolemical, which will have permanent 
value as an accurate and compendious statement of particular events during and in consequence oJ 
the war, and will provide material for lessons to be drawn hereafter by the synthetic or phib- 
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sophical historian. That seems to be the object of the promoters of the enterprise to which it is a 
contribution. . , , It is necessary to give this explanation in order that readers may under¬ 
stand the nature and object of Sir Richard Redmayne*s history. No one could be named better 
qualified to undertake it. If the work is open to any criticism it is that he has been too austere and 
sparing of comment on important events .—Hmes Literary Supplement^ London, March 22,1923. 

On this aspect of the great problem of maintaining the supply of coal throughout the war Sir 
Richard has written a great chapter of war history. He also relates in abundant detail the whole 
story of the organization of this supply and its distribution undeu gradually extending Government 
control. Incidentally he notes how the patriotism of the miners themselves added to the diffi¬ 
culties. Nearly half a million men were sent to the front .—Yorkshire Postj March 14,1923.] 

The author has the subject at his finger tips, having been Chief Inspector of Mines and 
Technical Adviser to the Controller of Coal Mines, in addition to being Chairman of the Imperial 
Mineral Resources Bureau. . . . The various measures introduced by the State in regard to 
mining, together with data and actual copies of documents in respect of its administration, enhances 
the utility of the book as a reference work .—South Africa, March 23,1923. 

A mass of the most interesting information is given. The appendices include tables of output, 
and values during the years 1889-1918, also the various orders and Acts, forms used, and other data. 
Maps showing the pit timber areas and the transport of coal scheme, and other diagrams are ap¬ 
pended. Excellently written and well printed, this is a book which even those not connected with 
the trade would do well to study if they wish to keep in touch with contemporary industrial progress. 
—Raw Materials Review, London, March, 1923. 

The author is studiously impartial in his narrative of events; and, when he allows himself to 
criticise, his observations carry a weight well justified by his technical knowledge and his large ex¬ 
perience and skilful direction of the work of the Coal-Mining Organisation Committee.— Scotsman^ 
March 19,1923. 

The author^s endeavour throughout has been to give an impartial narrative of events ,—Iron 
and Cod Trades Review, March 30,1923, 

An impartial story, and one which should go far to make clear a position which was frequently 
difficult to understand; and to provide future historians with facts of an indisputable character, 
and with materials which should keep them right in many of the details of the industrial side of the 
war. The book is a storehouse of valuable and authoritative information .—Glasgow Herald, March 
27,1923* 

Sir Richard Redmayne has written a useful book of reference; but he has refrained, save in¬ 
cidentally, from expressing his own conclusions on either the past or the future .—New StaimerUt 
March 31,1923. 

His endeavour was to be simply an impartial narrator of events, and the book shows that he 
has waded through the tangle of heated controversy very successfully .—NewcasUe DaUy Chronicle, 
March 21,1923. 

When one takes up Sir Richard Redmayne's work on British coal mining during the war, 
which forms one of the British Series of the Ecdnonjic and Social History of the World War, pub¬ 
lished for the Carnegie Endowment, the immenaty of the task of those who undertook the control 
of the coal trade is revealed. - . , ^RichardRedmayne’swwkwiJl be deservedly accepted as 
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a standard authority upon the subject. No one could write with greater authority and knowledge. 
The book is in the main historical and free from bias. Sir Richard deals with the situation as it 
existed, the aim and objects of the Government in assuming control, and the manner in which 
control was exercised.— Cardiff Western Mail^ March 10,1923. 

In all aspects the importance of the coal industry is convincingly shown, and the results to 
be feared from its dislocation or failure to meet the demands made upon it faithfully depicted.— 
Engineering, July 13,1923. 

Of the utmost importance and interest for the general reader as well as for the specialist student 
are the conclusions on the subject of goverment control formed by a man who may be counted 
among the world’s most experienced authorities on this sahltcX,—Catholic World (New York), 
July, 1923. 

FINANCIAL PROBLEMS AND POLICY OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA DURING THE 
FIRST YEAR AFTER THE WAR 

By Dr. A. RasIn 

A really great Finance Minister, who is the author of the book now before us, which sets forth 
simply and quietly, his tremendous achievement in establishing the Czechoslovakian crown so 
firmly amid the general currency chaos of Europe.— Saturday Review, March 10,1923. 

To follow the course of the economic struggles of a state in the first year of its existence is a 
rare opportunity. . . . Dr. RaSfn approaches his task with evident relish, and pis writing is as 
vigourous as his financial policy. . . . The book deals in its three parts with currency, na¬ 
tional finance, and economic measures, and, being based on inside information, is a valuable addi¬ 
tion to our knowledge of the reactions of the war.—Gtegow Herald, March 9,1923. 

An informative and elucidating volume, , . . No one who desires to understand the new 
republic can afford to miss the statements and facts in this comprehensive survey of financial 
policy. Moreover, no business man seeking overseas markets should pass it by.— Financial Times, 
February 13,1923. 

Dr. RaSln’s book is a document of first-rate historical importance, and an example which 
might well be followed by Chancellors of the Exchequer in other countries.— New Statesman, March 

31.1923. 

In this book Dr. Rasfn reviews the financial history of the Republic from its foundation down 
to the end of 1921. It is a reasoned statement of the difficulties with which the country was con¬ 
fronted at the moment of the disruption of the old Hapsburg Empire, and of the steps that were 
taken to build up a sound currency amidst the turmoil of weltering chaos. The reader will not 
always agree with the author’s reasoning, but this, too, has a definite historical value coming, as it 
does, from the pen of one who was the principal actor in the events he describes. . . . This 
book should prove of very great value to the student of Central European economics, and must 
remain an authoritative account of one of the most satisfactory chapters in the history of the 
liquidation of the disastrous heritage of the former Hapsburg Economist, February 

10.1923. 

This is the story of Czechoslovakia’s finance told by its nmker. It is chiefly the merit of Dr. 
RaSin that Czechoslovakia alone of all the later belligerent countries of the Continent balances her 
buc^jet and does not suffer from financial inflation; and the work which he has done in this direction 
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is so well grounded that it will undoubtedly survive even his tragic death. The story is told in a 
most businesslike, lucid, concise manner; Dr. Rasin knew how to express and explain the thoughts 
to which he gave effect in practice.— Manchester Guardian Commercial^ May 3, 1923 (reviewing the 
German edition). 

Objectively conceived and rich in facts and references, due to the competence and eminent 
position occupied by the author.— Giornale degli Economista (Rome), May, 1923. 

The volume supplies us with very valuable information, and does honor, like all those which 
have preceded it, to the great historical work directed by Professor Shotwell for the Carnegie 
Endowment; a work which most fortunately is not limited to the War proper but extends over the 
principle economic events of the post-war period.— Revue d’Economie politique, May-June, 1923. 




DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 


To THE Executive Committee: 

By a resolution of the Executive Committee of May 8, 1911, the Division 
of International Law was created, among other purposes, “to aid in the develop¬ 
ment of international law, and a general agreement of the rules thereof, and the ac¬ 
ceptance of the same among nations,” and to endeavor “to establish a better 
understanding of international rights and duties and a more perfect sense of in¬ 
ternational justice among the inhabitants of civilized countries.” 

In ways too various to mention within the limited space allotted to an annual 
report, the Division has sought to justify its creation. There are two projects, 
one under each of the above captions, which are calculated to advance in a meas¬ 
urable way the purposes which have been stated; and, because of their importance, 
it is deemed advisable to dwell upon them at some length, to the exclusion of 
other matters which have a claim, but which do not seem to be so important and 
timely. 

The first of these is the attempt, in progress, to state the principles of justice 
in the form of rules of law, which should and indeed must be applied by an inter¬ 
national court of justice, in order to secure their acceptance by the nations which 
may be parties to the court in advance of judgments which that tribunal may 
be called upon to render. 

The second is the inauguration of the Academy of International Law at The 
Hague, whereby a better understanding of international rights, and particularly 
of duties, may be imparted, to the end that a more perfect sense of international 
justice may prevail among the inhabitants of civilized countries in their relations 
one with another. 


The Codification of International Law 

While a codification of international law would be a service whenever done 
(provided it were well done), it is peculiarly timely at the present moment. The 
judges of national courts of justice have law, which they are called upon to ad¬ 
minister. It is known to them in advance^ and it is known to litigants before 
they bring their suits. Judges of an intemationEil court of justice can not be 
expected to render the services which they otherwise could, and doubtless would, 
if the law of nations were stated in a concise and accurate form and within the 
compass of a volume which they could have at hand for reference. A court 
without law is likely to be a court without litigation. This situation can hardly 
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present itself within the boundaries of any civilized nation. The court may be 
one of general jurisdiction, or its jurisdiction may be limited. But the law which 
is to be administered exists. It may be common law—a thing of custom and of 
practice; it may be supplemented by statutes, which exist in profusion. There 
are States of the Union and there are many foreign countries which either have 
their law reduced to the form of a code, or in which portions of the law have been 
issued in statutory form. In every country there are decisions to which the 
judges may refer. In the English-speaking countries there is a tendency to con¬ 
sult the writings of the learned, although the adjudged case is still the preferred 
authority. In other countries, where the Anglo-American system does not pre¬ 
vail, the writings of the learned are the sources of authority, although the adjudged 
case is being more and more considered. There is, therefore, no dearth of law 
or authority. The judges of national courts have been trained in the system of 
law, and they have acquired distinction as practitioners. As judges they are 
called upon to administer justice and the law which they have mastered and 
practiced in courts of justice. No such state of affairs exists between nations. 
An International Court of Justice has recently been established at The Hague. 
It is an experiment which, it is believed, all men of good will should seek to render 
successful. 

It is true that a system of law has grown up between nations, that it is 
contained in writings of the learned and notes of foreign offices dealing with ques¬ 
tions of international right and wrong, and in the decisions of those national courts 
in which international law has the force of national law. It is also true that in 
the course of the past century mixed commissions and arbitral tribunals have 
passed upon a variety of conflicts between nations, to be accurate since the forma¬ 
tion in 1798 of the Anglo-American Commission created under Article 7 of the 
Treaty of November 18, 1794, between Great Britain and the United States, 
and negotiated by that great and, good man, John Jay, whose claim to be a bene¬ 
factor of mankind rests upon the surest foundations, although it has not yet been 
fully recognized. It is a fact, however, that a submission of a legal dispute to 
an international court finds the nation submitting it in doubt and uncertainty 
as to the principle to be applied, and naturally so; because if there had been no 
doubt or uncertainty as to the principle involved, the nations could, and doubtless 
would have settled it through diplomatic channels. 

In view of this uncertainty, it has been felt in many quarters that an inter¬ 
national court could not be established. It was only created the other day 
and installed at the Peace Palace at The Hague. But even then, the nations 
creating it, especially the large nations, refused to invest the court with a limited 
jurisdiction within which nation could sue nation, as in a national court, and. they 
only permitted the judges to take jurisdiction of a controversy laid before them 
by an agreement of the nations in dispute. It is believed that this state of things 
will continue until the nations can approach the international court with the same 
confidence in the administration of justice with which a private litigant, in every 
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one of the civilized countries, approaches the court of his country. In other 
words, until, like the individual, the nations know in advance that the law to 
be applied exists and, knowing its principles in advance, they have consented to 
their application. 

A system of law to be applied between nations exists. Its sources are known. 
They are stated authoritatively and in sufficient detail in a judgment of the Su¬ 
preme Court of the United States, in which international law is regarded as 
municipal law and applied as such. The case to which reference is made is The 
Paguete Hahana (175 United States Reports, 677, 700), decided in 1900—^a case 
arising out of the Spanish-American War. The question to be decided on appeal 
to the Supreme Court Was, Are fishing smacks, in the absence of municipal law or 
treaty, protected from capture by the law of nations, and is such law of nations 
part of the municipal law of the United States? In delivering the opinion of 
the Court, Mr. Justice Gray, whose learning was even more massive than his 
physical frame, said: 

International law is part of our law, and must be ascertained and ad¬ 
ministered by the courts of justice of appropriate jurisdiction, as often as 
questions of right depending upon it are duly presented for their determina¬ 
tion. For this purpose, where there is no treaty, and no controlling execu¬ 
tive or legislative act or judicial decision, resort must be had to the customs 
and usages of civilized nations; and, as evidence of these, to the works of 
jurists and commentators, who by years of labor, research and experience, 
have made themselves peculiarly well acquainted with the subjects of which 
they treat. Such works are resorted to by judicial tribunals, not for the 
speculations of their authors concerning what the law ought to be, but for 
trustworthy evidence of what the law really is. 

Here, then, is a clear statement that international law is law, and that it is to be 
ascertained and administered by courts of justice in a case involving its principles. 
Here, also, is a statement of the sources to which the court is to refer, and ap¬ 
parently in the order in which the learned judge, speaking for the court, believed 
that they should be consulted. 

A more recent statement of the sources and the order in which they should 
be consulted in ascertaining and applying principles of justice expressed in rules 
of law, is that of the Advisory Committee of Jurists, which met at The Hague, in 
the summer of 1920, in order to formulate a plan for the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. Article 35 of the draft, dealing with this subject, is thus 
worded: 

The Court shall, within the limits of its jurisdiction as defined in Artide 
34, apply in the order following; 

(1) International conventions, whether general or paiiicular, establish¬ 

ing rules expressly recognized by the contesting States; 

(2) International custom, as evidence of a general practice, which is 

accepted as law; 

(3) The general principles of law recognized bv civilized nations; 
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(4) Judicial decisions and the opinions of the most highly qualified 
publicists of the various nations, as subsidiary means for the 
determination of rules of law. 

The question then is not whether international law is law, and whether its 
sources exist, but whether the principles can be ascertained from the sources and 
stated in the form of rules of law. In other words, if the municipal law of a nation 
can be codified, can the law of nations be stated in the form of a code? To be still 
more specific, can international law, which is as much a part of the municipal law 
of the United States as any other branch of the law, be codified? Fortunately, 
it is not necessary to discuss this question as one of theory. In times past the 
proposal has been made to codify international law, and within the last sixty or 
seventy years the principles of international law have been reduced to rules and 
stated in the form of a code. While it is no doubt true that the codification was 
in each case more or less an experiment and that each attempt may be looked 
upon more or less as academic, the possibility of codification was proved. We are 
no longer dealing with an experiment, nor are we asked to indulge in codification 
as an academic exercise. An international court of justice exists. It must have 
law to render justice, and the simplest and most persuasive form in which the 
principles of justice and rules of law can be stated is, it is believed, in the form of 
a code. The sooner the draft of a code is presented, the sooner there is something 
to lay before the nations for their consideration. The sooner it is accepted by 
them, the sooner will this world of ours become a government of laws, in ceasing 
to be a government of men. The Director of the Division of International Law 
believes that a codification of the principles of international law based upon the 
sources stated by Mr. Justice Gray and by the Advisory Committee of Jurists 
is the most effective way in which the Division can “aid in the development of 
international law, and a general agreement of the rules thereof, and the acceptance 
of the same among nations.” 

Before entering into details and stating the method which the undersigned 
believes should be adopted in the draft form of a code, it is perhaps desirable to 
say something about the history of codification.^ 

The codification of international law was, it would seem, first proposed by 
the arch-priest of codification, Jeremy Bentham, and in comparatively recent 
years serious attempts have been made by various writers on international law 
either to codify the law of nations as a whole, or to state in the form of a code those 
principles which either actually do, or in the opinion of the writer should, consti¬ 
tute an adequate and progressive system of international law. 

As in the domain of municipal, so in the field of international law, codifica¬ 
tion has had its partisans and opponents, and while the opinion of writers is 
divided on the subject, municipal codes have been laboriously framed and pro- 

^ Th® section which follows, upon the history and status of codification is reproduced, with 
dight verbal changes and some om:fcSsions, from the report of the undersigned presented to 
American Society of International Law at its meeting in 1910, 
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mulgated and a very considerable number of treaties and conventions have 
either stated or made the law on various branches of the law of nations. The 
question is no longer in the form of a proposal as in the days of Bentham, nor 
academic as it might not inaptly be considered in the days of Savigny, who took 
his stand against codification; it is no longer theoretical, although debated on 
principle; for the authoritative code of municipal law has made its appearance 
and the international statute is a forerunner of an international code more or 
less complete. The question is no longer one of expediency, but rather one of 
method: how can the codification of international law be undertaken and executed 
in such a way as to foster and develop rather than to block or retard the growth 
of international law which admittedly exists but whose principles lack precision 
and authoritative statement? 

The difficulties in the way of municipal codification exist in an exaggerated 
form in international law. Custom, which is the life of both systems, is checked, 
and the words of the statute bind lawyer and judge alike. Certainty is obtained 
at the expense of reason, and precision at the cost of flexibility and growth. The 
custom having been construed and its meaning fixed, the statute has to be inter¬ 
preted and its meaning ascertained, and the doubt and uncertainty which the 
statute was to banish or cure hover about it and the proceedings taken under it. 
Whether or not it be advisable to frame and promulgate a municipal code, experi¬ 
ence shows that it can be done; and the satisfactory results derived from the 
continental codes show that codification is not only possible, but successful, if 
the codes are carefully and thoughtfully framed by bodies of experts and prac¬ 
titioners. 

A difficulty unknown to municipal codification meets us on the threshold of 
international codification; for the code is not the code of one nation, but of all 
nations if it be true to its definition and purpose. A government may digest its 
international usages and practices and publish the result in the form of a code, 
but this is either a municipal digest of the law of nations, or the law of nations as 
understood and interpreted by the government. It has admittedly no extrater¬ 
ritorial effect, but it is undoubtedly valuable if well done and of great interest to 
other nations as an official statement of the practice of one nation. But even in 
this case the value of such a code would be very great in clarifying national sen¬ 
timent upon the great problems of international law and in tending to give con¬ 
sistency to national policy, and also in familiarizing the public with the problems 
as stated and the policy as defined. The international code is a law for the na¬ 
tions, not made or prescribed by the one nor the many, but by all and accepted 
by all. How is such a code to be framed? If each government should follow the 
example of the United States and issue a digest of international law, we should 
then have municipal statements of international law, and the digest of common 
usage and practice would be a digest of law truly international. The existence 
of such digests would at least? supply the codifier with the necessary material for 
his work. But who is to be the codifier? 
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When a municipal code has been promulgated it is interpreted by the courts 
and applied to all controversies properly arising under it and submitted to the 
courts. Justice is administered by the State and the judgment of the court is 
executed by the State, with the force necessary to overcome resistance. The 
supreme power in the state crushes opposition and forces its will upon the inferior. 
In the family of nations the relation of legal superiority or inferiority does not 
exist, and its members meet on the plane of legal equality. The code can not 
be imposed; it must be either framed in common or accepted by the nations. 

Another difficulty in the way of a code, which does not exist in a single nation, 
is the matter of language. It is generally true that the citizens or subjects of a 
particular nation have a common language, but if various languages are spoken 
within its bounds there is no difficulty in promulgating the laws in the languages 
of the country in question. A reference to Switzerland and Belgium suffices to 
show that there is no inherent difficulty in this phase of the subject. It is sup¬ 
posed, however, that nations could not easily agree upon one language, and if 
they did that the translation into the mother tongue would tend to modify the 
code. The difficulty is, however, more apparent than real; for if nations really 
want a common code, it is as easy to agree upon an authoritative text in a foreign 
language as it is to agree that the text of a treaty or a convention in a foreign 
language shall be considered as the original, and that in cases of doubt or uncer¬ 
tainty resort shall be had to the original text. Such is the custom in the matter 
of the Hague Conventions, and the Hague Conferences show that nations may 
meet and transact their business in a foreign language if the desire to do so be 
present. It is equally obvious that the objection based upon language is of a 
minor nature and in no sense of the word insuperable. 

In the foregoing remarks, it has been stated that the objections made to the 
codification of municipal law may likewise be made, and in fact have been made, 
to the codification of international law, and it has been suggested that the oppo¬ 
nents of the one are naturally to be expected to be opponents of the other. It 
does not follow, however, that partisans of municipal codification are likewise or 
necessarily partisans of international codification; for many of the advocates of 
municipal codification believe that the law of nations has not grown sufficiently 
to be reduced to definite and precise form, which tends to prevent or check 
growth, and that codification would be premature, and, therefore, injurious- 
If codification gives precision and clearness, then codification would be a benefit, 
and if the code be subject to revision and modification, it is difficult to yield 
to the objection, although admitting its force. 

But to return to the question. The partisan of municipal codification may 
object to the codification of the law of nations by reason of difficulties not present 
in the municipal but unfortunately existing in the international problem. The 
State may prescribe a code for all persons within its jurisdiction, and so may the 
States. The difficulty is greater in the latter than in the former case, but the 
difficulty does not change the nature of the problem. The difficulty is one 
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degree, not of kind. That nations may codify international law is evidenced by 
the fact that they have repeatedly done so, beginning with the much-abused 
Congress of Vienna down to and through the Washington Arms conference in 
1922. It is true that they have not as yet undertaken the codification of interna¬ 
tional law as a whole; but their deliberate codifications cover a very wide field. 
Thfe difficulty of adapting these various conventions into a code, giving to each its 
appropriate place in the chapter and section of the code is not insuperable. Each 
international convention is not only a step towards ultimate codification, but the 
material whereof the code will be composed. 

It is evident, therefore, that the difficulties in the way of the codification of 
international law arise from the nature of international law, and seem to be in no 
way connected with codification as such. If the nations really wish a code of 
international law, an international conference can meet the desire, or if the 
nations prefer a tentative codification of select titles of the subject, such a con¬ 
ference will likewise meet their desires. In the meantime, the carefully devised 
codifications of international law prepared by publicists and jurists of experience 
and authority, and the various partial codifications of the law of nations under¬ 
taken by learned private associations and societies will point the way to ultimate 
codification, and furnish samples of codification on a large or small scale, which 
may be of considerable service to international legislators. 

Passing now from generalities to a consideration of what has actually been 
done in the way of codification, it appears, as stated in the introduction, that the 
first proposal to frame a code of international law is due to Jeremy Bentham who, 
in 1787, gave the law of nations its present name of international law. The 
influence of this remarkable man has been confined neither to his own country nor 
to municipal law. His partisanship for codification may well seem a mania, 
and his proposals made at various times, to autocrat or president, to Mohammedan 
and Christian, to countries of the Old as well as of the New World, to furnish 
them with codes may well cause a smile from those who believe that law is an 
organic growth, arising from and meeting the needs of the people, and therefore 
incapable of being imposed from above or from without. But the fact is that 
whether or not Europe was influenced by Bentham, the New World has been 
Benthamized. In a passage from Gervinus, quoted by Monsieur Nys, it is said: 
^'All the constitutions, all the laws of the new republics showed traces of Ben- 
tham's influence; all the addresses delivered in the various congresses proved that 
the orators were familiar with his works, of which, according to a calculation made 
by the firm of Bossange in 1830, forty thousand copies had been sold in America 
in French translations.”^ Not only did Bentham give to the law of nations its 
present name; he dreamed of a court of nations, wrote an essay on perpetual 
peace, and proposed the codification of the law of nations. 

At various times during his long and useful life, Bentham discussed the 
subject of international codification. First, it would seem, in an essay dealing 
1 Nys, Le droU intermiicml vd. i. o. 160. 
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with the objects of international law, written between 1786 and 1789 (first pub¬ 
lished in full by* Bowring in 1843), and some forty years later, in 1827, he appears 
to have sketched the basis or preamble of an international code. Almost midway 
between these two dates, Dumont, the faithful disciple and translator, made 
known the master’s views to the French reading public in chapter 23 of the 
Traitis ie Ugislation civile et penale, published in 1802. 

The importance of Bentham in the movement for the codification of interna¬ 
tional law justifies a brief consideration of each of these projects. 

In the first essay of 1786, entitled Objects of International Law^^ Bentham says, 
in speaking of universal international codes: 

If a citizen of the world had to prepare an universal international code, what would he propose 
to himself as his object? It would be the common and equal utility of all nations: this would be 
his inclination and his duty. Would or would not the duty of a particular legislator, acting for 
one particulai" nation, be the same with that of the citizen of the world? 

To the question thus put Bentham replies in the affirmative: 

If, in conclusion, the line of common utility once drawn, this would be the direction towards 
which the conduct of all nations would tend—^in which their common efforts would find least 
resistance—in which they would operate with the greatest force—and in which the equilibrium 
once established, would be maintained with the least difficulty. 

Having accepted the principles of utility for nations, Bentham declares the 
objects of international law as follows: 

1. Utility general, in so far as it consists in doing no injury to the other nations re^ectively, 
saving the regard which is proper to its own well-being. 

2. Utility general, in so far as it consists in doing the greatest good possible to other nations, 
saving the r^^d which is proper to its own well-being. 

3. Utility general, in so far as it consists in the given nation not receiving any injury from 
other nations respectively, saving the regard due to the well-being of these same nations. 

4. Utility general, in so far as it consists in such State receiving the greatest possible benefit 
from all other nations, saving the regard due to the well-being of these nations. 

5. In case of war, make such arrangements, that the least possible evil may be produced, con¬ 
sistent with the acquisition of the good which is sought for. 

In framing an international code the codifier should proceed as if he were 
drawing up a municipal code. A disinterested legislator upon international law 
would seek to promote the greatest happiness of all nations generally, by 
following the same course he would follow in regard to internal law. 

He would endeavor to prevent positive international offenses, to encourage the practice of 
positively useful action. He would r^ard as a positive crime every proceeding by which the 
given nation should do more injury to foreign nations, taken together, whose interests might be 
affected, than it should do good to itself. For example, . . . the closing s^ainst other 

nations, or another nation, the seas and rivers which are the highways of our globe. . . .In 

the same manner, he would regard as a negative offense every determination by which the given 

1 PForfey, edited by Bowring, vol. li, pp. 537-40. 
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nation should refuse to render positive services to a foreign nation when the rendering of them 
would produce more good to the last-mentioned nation than it would produce evil to itself. 
For example, ... if having in its own power offenders against the laws of the foreign 
nation, it should neglect to do what depends upon it to bring them to justice. 

War is a species of procedure by which one nation endeavors to enforce its rights at the expense 
of another. It is the only method to which recourse can be had, when no other means of satisfac¬ 
tion can be found by complainants, who have no arbitrator betw^een them sufficiently strong, ab¬ 
solutely to take from them all hope of resistance. But if internal procedure be attended by painful 
ills, international procedure is attended by ills infinitely more painful—^in certain respects, in 
point of intensity, commonly in point of duration, and always in point of extent. . . 

The laws of peace would therefore be the substantive laws of the international code: the laws 
of war would be the adjective laws of the same code. 

Bentham regarded peace as normal, war as abnormal; and his chief desire, 
as evidenced in the essays on the principles of international law, is to devise 
means for the preservation of peace as well as means for the prevention of war. 
To prevent war, which he considers an unmitigated evil, he suggests: 

1. Homologation of unwritten laws which are considered els established by custom. 

2. New conventions—new international laws to be made upon all points which remain 
unascertained; that is to say, upon the greater number of points in w'hich the interests of two 
States are capable of collision. 

3. Perfecting the style of the laws of all kinds, whether internal or international. How many 
wars have there been which have had for their principal, or even their only cause, no more noble 
origin than the negligence or inability of a lawyer or a geometrician! 

A code, as here outlined, would indeed be elaborate, for it is not only to 
contain the unwritten laws established by custom, that is to say, to be a codifica¬ 
tion of existing law, but it is to include provisions on all points which remain 
unsettled, that is to say, a codification of the entire field of international law. 

The project of 1827 is very interesting, and shows that Bentham had in mind 
a code to be drafted by the States and adopted by them. For, in the first article, 
he says: 

The political States concerned in the establishment of the present all-comprehenave interna* 
tional code are those which follow; Here enumerate them in edphabctical order to avoid the as¬ 
sumption of superiority from precedence in the order of enumeration. 

The code was to be framed by a congress in which each civiliz^i, that is to 
say, Christian, State should be represented by a delegate. The text of this 
document follows: 


Bentham*s Profc^ed Cods of 1827 

Article i. The political States concerned in the establishment of the present all-compre¬ 
hensive international code are those which fo^ow. Here enumerate them in Edphabetkal order to 
avoid the assumption of superiority from precedence m the order of enunmaCam. 

Art, 2. The equality of all is hereby tecogmz&d by aM. 

Art. 3. Each has its own form ol govemmmit; each respects the fcam of government ^ 
every other. 

X7 
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Art. 4. Each has its own opinions and enactments on the subject of religion; each respects 
that of every other. 

Art. 5. Each has its own manners, customs and opinions; each respects the manners, cus¬ 
toms and opinions of every other. 

Art. 6 . This confederation, with the Code of International Law approved, adopted and 
sanctioned by it, has for its object, or say ends in view, the preservation, not only of peace (in the 
sense in which by peace is meant absence of war), but of mutual good-will and consequent mutual 
good offices between all the several members of this confederation. 

Art. 7. The means by which it aims at the attainment of this so desirable end—and the 
effectuation of this universally desirable purpose—is the adjustment and preappointed definition of 
all rights and obligations that present themselves as liable and likely to come into question; to do 
this at a time when no State having any interest in the question more than any other has, the 
several points may be adjusted by common consent of all, without any such feeling as that of dis¬ 
appointment, humiliation or sacrifice on the part of any; adjusted at a time when no detriment to 
self-regarding interest, on the part of any having or by the part of any supposed to have place, no 
such cause of anti-social affection will have place in any of the breasts concerned. 

Art. 8 . Of each of these several confederating States the government can do no other¬ 
wise than desire to be regarded as persuaded that its own form of government is in its nature in a 
higher degree than any other, conducive to the greatest happiness of the whole number of the 
members of the community of which it is the government; and by this declaration it means not to 
contest the fitness of any other for governing in the community in which it bears rule. 

The complete English text of the plan for an international code was, as 
already mentioned, first published in 1843, and the full details of the later project 
of 1827 were only made known by Monsieur Nys in an article in The Law Quarterly 
Review for 1885.^ 

Bentham’s plan for an international code was, however, as previously stated, 
made public in 1802 by his friend and fellow-worker Dumont in the TraitSs de 
Ugislation civile et pSnale. The international code, as here outlined, was to be a 
collection of the duties and rights of the sovereign towards every other sovereign. 
The code itself was to be divided into a universal code and particular codes. The 
first was to contain all the duties of the sovereign imposed upon himself, and all the 
rights which he should possess in his rdations with the other sovereigns. The 
special code for each State should contain a recognition of the rights and duties 
possessed by this State, whether based upon express conventions or reasons of 
redprocal utility. The universal code should be composed of concessions and 
demands. The duties and the rights among sovereigns are considered as moral 
duties and rights, for, he says, we can hardly expect to see between all nations of 
the world universal conventions and tribunals of national justice. 

Bentham then passes to the consideration of the laws composing the particular 
code, which are of two kinds: executed and executory. In the second division, he 
places the laws of peace and war which regulate the conduct of the sovereign anH 
his subjects in times of peace or of war, and in the codification of these laws, the 
method employed for municipal codification is to be applied. For fuller details, 
see the following plan of an Internationa! code as briefly sketched by Dumont in 
the treatise already dted: 


‘ Vol. I, pp. 225-31. 
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Bentham's Plan of the International Code^ 

Le Code international seroit le recueil des devoirs et des droits du Souverain envers cheque 
autre Souverain. 

II peut se diviser en Code universel et en Codes particuliers. 

Le premier embrasseroit tous les devoirs que le Souverain se seroit imposes, tous les droits 
qu’il se seroit attribu4s A FAgard de tous les autres sans distinction. 11 y auroit un Code particulier 
pour cheque fetat, envers lequel, soit en vertu de conventions expresses, soit pour des raisons 
d’utility r^ciproque, il se reconnoit des devoirs et des droits qui n*ont pas lieu A Tigard des autres 
fitats. 

Le Code universel contiendra d'une part des concessions, d*autre part des demandes. Ordi- 
nairement la reciprocity aura lieu. 

Ces devoirs et ces droits entre Souverains ne sont proprement que des devoirs et des droits 
morauxi car on ne peut guAre esperer de voir entre toutes les Nations du monde, des conventions 
universelles et des Tribunaux de Justice nationales. 

Division des lois qui composent un Code particulier: 

I. Lois exAcutees—^lois A exAcuter. Les premiAres sont celles qui regardent les deux Souve¬ 
rains dans leur quality de LAgislateurs respectifs, lorsqu’en vertu de leurs conventions ryciproques, 
il font dans le recueil des lois internes, des dispositions qui y sont conformes. Tel Souverain 
s'engage A empAcher ses sujets de naviguer dans certain parages; il faut done qu’il fasse un change- 
ment dans les lois internes pour defendre cette navigation. 

Les lois A exAcuter sont: i®. Celles qu’on accompUt en s’abstenant simplement d’Atablir telle 
ou telle loi interne. 2®. Celles qu’on accomplit en exergant ou en s’abstenant d’exercer une cer- 
taine branche du pouvoir souverain; par example, d’envoyer ou de s’abstenir d’envoyer des secours 
de troupes ou d'argent A telle autre Puissance AtrangAre. 3®. Celles dont I’accomplissement ne 
regarde que la conduite personnelle du Souverain donnA; par exemple, celles par oA il s’oblige de se 
servir ou de ne pas se servir de tel ou tel formulaire en s’adressant au Souverain Atranger. 

Seconds division. Lois de paix—^lois de guerre—celles qui rAglent la conduite du Souverain et 
de ses Sujets en terns de pziix ou de guerre, A I’Agard du Souverain Atranger et de ses Sujets. 

La mAme distribution qu’on a suivie pour les lois internes, soit pAnales, soit civiles, peut guider 
pour I’arrangement des lois entre les Nations. 

Dans le civil, par exemple, les dAmarcations de droits de propriAte pour des immeubles, peuvent 
Atre les mAmes. Il y a des propriAtAs qui appartiennent en commun aux Sujets du Souverain 
donnA. Il peut y en avoir qui appartiennent en commun au Souverain donnA et A tel Souverain 
Atranger, comme les mers, les grands fleuves, etc. Ainsi la RApublique de HoUande avait acquis 
une espAce de servitude nSgative A la charge de I’Autriche sur le port d*Anvers. Aina, par la paix 
d'Utrecht, I’Angleterre en avoit acquis une autre A TAgard du porte de Dunkerque. Le droit de 
faire marcher des troupes A travers le pays d’un Souverain Atranger est une espAce de servitude 
positive. 

La guerre peut se conadArer comme une espAce de procAdure, par laquelle on cherche de part et 
d’autre A se mettre en possession des avants^es qu’on s’est respectivement adjugAs. C’est un 
exploit par lequel on fait exAcuter tout un peuple. Le Souverain attaquant, e’est le demandeur: le 
Souverain attaquA, e’est le defendeur. Celui qui soutient une guerre offenmve et dAfensive, re¬ 
semble A un particulier qui, engagA dans un procAs rAciproque, soutient en mAme terns les deux 
rdles contraires. Ce parallAle n’est d’aucun secours pour la forme ou rarrangement des lois, mais 
on peut en tirer parti pour introduire des prindpes d’humanitA qui adoudroient les maux de la 
guerre. 

Quand deux Souverains sont en guerre, I’Atat de leurs sujets change re^)ectiveinent; d’Atran- 
gers amis, ils deviennent Atrangers ennemis. Cette partie du Droit des gens rwitre dans le plan des 
Codes particuliers oA les Souverains ont pu stipuler des dauses rdatives A changement. 

^ As translated by Dnmont in Traitis de UgfslaHon civile et pinede^ (1S02), voL i, chap. 23^ pp. 
3^8-31. 
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The French Revolution has given the world a Declaration of the Rights of Man. 
But as man, however, did not live in a state of isolation, but in society, it was pro¬ 
posed to complete the first declaration by a second, entitled the Declaration of the 
Law of Nations. On June 18, 1793, Abb6 Gr^goire presented to the French 
Assembly a declaration consisting of twenty-one articles, but they failed to meet 
approval.^ Some two years later, the Abb6 reintroduced them with the same 
result.^ They created discussion within and without the chamber and are con¬ 
sidered as a first tentative codification of international law. Monsieur Rivier 
says that the declaration *'was not a code, but a rudiment of codification, pro¬ 
claiming a small number of general and absolute principles. . . . On the 

whole, this project does honor to its author, who was not a jurist; it contains 
several just maxims and undoubted truths, borrowed from Vattel.*'® This code, 
interesting in itself, has a special interest as the first attempt to codify the law of 
nations.^ It is, therefore, reproduced textually: 

Abb6 Gr^igoire's Declaration op the Law of Nations 

Art. I®'.—^Les peuples sont entre eux dans Tdtat de nature; ils ont pour lien la morale universelle. 

Art. 2.—^Les peuples sont respectivement ind^pendants et souverains, quel que soit le nombre 
d’individus qui les composent et T^tendue du territoire qu'ils occupent. 

Cette souverainet^ est inali6nable. 

Art. 3.—^Un peuple doit agir k Tigard des autres comme il d^ire qu^on agisse k son 6gard; ce 
qu*un homme doit k un homme, un peuple le doit aux autres. 

Art. 4.—^Les peuples doivent en paix se faire le plus de bien et en guerre le moins de mal 
possible. 

Art, 5,—^L*int 4 r 6 t particulier d*un peuple est subordonn 4 k rint6r6t g6n6ral de la famille 
humaine. 

Art. 6.—Chaque peuple a le droit d'organiser et de changer les formes de son gouvemement. 

Art. 7.—Un peuple n’a pas le droit de s’immiscer dans le gouvemement des autres. 

Art. 8.—II nY a de gouvemement conforme aux droits des peuples que ceux qui sont fond 4 s. 
sur r6galit6 et la liberty. 

Art. 9.—Ce qui est d*un usage in^puisable ou innocent, comme la mer, appartient k tons, et ne 
peut §tre la propri6t6 d’aucun peuple. 

Art. 10.—Chaque peuple est maitre de son territoire. 

Art. II,—La possession imm&noriale €tablit le droit de prescription entre les peuples. 

Art. 12.—^Un peuple a le droit de refuser Tentr^ de son territoire et de renvoyer les Strangers 
quand sa sfiret6 Texige. 

Art. 13.—^Les Strangers sont soumis aux Ids du pays et punissables par elles. 

Art. 14.—Le bannissement pour crime est une violation indirecte du territoire Stranger. 

Art-15.—^Les entreprises centre la liberty d'un peuple sont un attentat contre tous lesjautres. 

Art. 16.—^Les ligues qui ont pour ol^'et une guerre offenave, les trait6s qui peuvent nuire A 
rint 4 r 8 t d'un peuple, sont un attentat contre la famille humaine. 

Art. 17.—^Un peuple peut entreprendre une guerre pour d^fendre sa souveramet 4 , sa liberty, sa 
propri 4 t 4 . 

^ Nys, Etudes de droit international et de droU poHHqw (1896), pp. 394-96. 

» JbU., pp. 403-6. 

* Rivier, Principes du droit des gens, {1896) vol. i, p. 40. 

^ As evidence of the influence d Abb 4 <Sr 4 goke's proposed Dedaratien^seetteprelacelo Fv 

von Martens, Einleitung in das positive europducke VdlkerrecU (1796). 
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Art. 18. ^Les peuples qui sont en gfuerre doivent laisser un libre cours aux n^gociations propres 
k amener la paix. 

Art, i9.~”Les agents publics que les peuples s’envoient sont ind^pendants des lois du pays oii 
ils sont envoy 4 s, dans tout ce qui conceme Pobjet de leur mission. 

Art. 20.— II n’y a pas de pr^s^ance entre les agents publics des nations. 

Art. 21.—^Les trait^s entre les peuples sont sacr^s et inviolables. 

It would appear, therefore, that towards the end of the eighteenth century a 
philosopher, Jeremy Bentham, and a philanthropist, the good abb6 and revolu¬ 
tionary bishop Gr6goire, proposed the codification of international law; but the 
proposal neither produced any material nor sensible effect at the time. The codi¬ 
fication of municipal law occupied public attention, and publicists and jurists 
either sided with Thibaut for codification or with Savigny against it. It may be 
said, however, in passing, that Savigny’s objections to codification apply specifi¬ 
cally to the attempted imposition of a general municipal code, composed of foreign 
elements, upon any particular nation, because national law must be the outgrowth 
of the national conscience. It is obvious that these objections have no proper 
application to international law by reason of its international or world origin. It 
is a fact, however, that his arguments are constantly used as if they were directed 
against international codification. 

It was not until 1858 and 1862 that the subject of the codification of interna¬ 
tional law was discussed In legal circles, when the Russian jurist Katchenovsky 
read before the Juridical Society his two papers on the situation of intemationd 
law, and proposed in his second paper its codification by the jurists of all countries 
acting in common.^ A few years later, Mr. David Dudley Field forsook the field 
of municipal law and proposed at the meeting of the British Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science, held in Manchester in 1866, “the appointment of a 
committee to prepare and report to the association the Outlines of an International 
Code, with the view of having a complete code formed, after careful revision and 
amendment, and then presented to the attention of the governments, in the hope 
of its receiving, at some time, their sanction.” A committee was appointed, con¬ 
sisting of jurists of different nations, but, as was to be expected, they did nothing, 
and the Outlines of an International Code, published in 1872, and revised in 1876, 
was the sole work of Mr. Field. 

But, in the meantime, an event happened which marks an epoch in the history 
of codification. The war between the States of the American Union broke out in 
1861, and the need was felt for instructions for the conduct of armies in the field. 
President Lincoln appointed a commisrion, which intrusted Profe^or Francis 
Lieber of Columbia College with, their preparation. These instructions were 
approved by the commisrion and published as General Orders No. 100, and con¬ 
stitute in fact the first codification of the laws and customs of war^ 

The Instructions for the Government Armies of &e Umkd States in ike Field 
have not merdy profmmdly inffuenoed the govenmients trf other coimtries, but 

* Papers read b^cwre the Juridical Society, 1858,1863, pp. 99 ^ seq^\ PP- 553 et seg. 
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they formed the basis of the deliberations of the Conference of Brussels in 1874, 
and influenced indirectly the Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907. 

They have not only shown the advantage of national codification and of inter¬ 
national codification of the laws of war, but they called into being the first success¬ 
ful attempt at general codification. Bluntschli states that he was moved to write 
his treatise on international law in the form of a code (1868) as a result of Lieber’s 
Instructions, and it may thus be fairly said that Lieber’s Manual is thus the start¬ 
ing point of the modem movement in favor of the codification of the Law of 
Nations. 

It is, however, true that before the appearance of Bluntschli’s codification in 
1868 several attempts had been made to codify international law, but it can not 
be said that they created sentiment in favor of codification. They did not for¬ 
ward the movement, and have but an historical interest. 

In point of time, the first attempt seems to have been made, according to Mon¬ 
sieur Rivier, by Esteban de Ferrater, who published at Barcelona, in 1846-47, a 
work entitled Codigo de derecho internacional, “a two-volume, methodical collec¬ 
tion of Spanish treaties with a short survey of international law, including the 
conflict of laws.” ^ 

The Saggio di codificazione del diritto internasionale, of Augusto Paroldo, an 
Italian author, appeared in 1851, and is generally, though erroneously, considered 
as the first specimen of codification. It deals, however, chiefly with the conflict 
of laws, and only incidentally with international law, properly so called (Rights of 
diplomatic agents, consuls and commercial agents in Titles IX, X).* 

The first attempted codification worthy of the subject and of very consid¬ 
erable value is the Pricis d'un code du droit international, published in 1861, 
by a young Austrian jurist, Alphonse de Domin-Petmshevecz. Neither the 
Spanish nor the Italian writer had dealt with international law as such, and Rivier, 
particularly learned in the history of international law, considers Domin’s Precis 
as the first in point of time as in value. The book, of which a copy is in the 
Library of Congress, consists of but 133 pages and 236 articles. Domin codifies 
international law (Articles 1-75)1 which he divides into peace and war, anH con¬ 
flict of laws (176-236). The codification is preceded by an introduction (pp. 5- 
22) in which the author explains his method. Where a general principle was 
recognized by several states he adopted it in the form in which it was generally 
exprtesed; where treaties were lacking, he looked to the publicists and took the 
opinion of the majority. In the matter of maritime law he followed his own 
judgment. The articles are accompanied ndther by authorities, notes nor ex¬ 
planations of any kind. 

It is not the purpose of the present report to discuss the well-known codifica- 

‘ Wvier in von Holt2end<x^s Handbiu 3 i des VUkwreclUs, vol. i, p. 514. 

an^ysis and critidsm of this work, see Prateis, Tktorie und Codfflcetion 

ow VoUtmechts, pp. 180-81. ^ 
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tions of BluntscWi (1868), Field (1872, 1876), or Fiore (1890; 4th edition, 1909), 
which are familiar to students of international law. They show that the Law of 
Nations is susceptible of clear and precise statement, and may be made to assume 
the form of a code without great difficulty. The works of Bluntschli and Fiore 
are^really treatises on international law, and the articles expressing the views of 
their authors as to what the law either is or should be are followed by notes, 
references and discussions. Mr. Field’s work preserves the character of a code; 
the articles are clear and expressed in legal language; the comments upon the arti¬ 
cles show their origin, the authorities by which they are supported, and the 
reason for their existence. The code, which has been translated into French and 
Italian, is highly regarded on the Continent. An excellent example of private 
codification of a particular branch of international law is furnished by Professor 
Holland’s Laws of War on Land, [Written and Unwritten), published in 1908. 

From this brief sketch it is apparent that the movement for codification of 
international law, although of recent origin, has made very considerable progress, 
and that there are not wanting admirable specimens of its successful execution 
by private persons, such as Bluntschli, Field and Fiore. The Institute of Inter¬ 
national Law, established in 1873 at Ghent, has furnished the most careful and 
scientific specimens of codification, covering many of the most important branches 
of international law. The first article of the statutes of the Institute promises 
its support “to every serious attempt of gradual and progressive codification of 
international law." From its many admirable specimens of codification, the 
following may be mentioned as showing the wide range of its activity: The draft 
code of the law of war on land; a project for arbitral procedure long before the 
First Hague Conference met; a project on the law, the jurisdiction and procedure 
in the matter of prizes; another upon the navigation of international rivers; a 
declaration of the international duty of neutral states; pacific blockade; occupa¬ 
tion of territories; the expulsion of foreigners; the extent of jurisdiction in coastal 
waters; the bombardment of undefended ports, harbors, towns, etc. 

In connection with the narrative of the history of the proposal for the codi¬ 
fication of international law, the Director should mention “The Declaration 
of the Rights and Duties of Nations” adopted by the American Institute of 
International Law at its first session in the City of Washington, January 6,1916. 
This is a statement of the fundamental rights, as well as duties, stated in terms 
of international law, based upon the fundamental rights now realized by the 
municipal law of civilized nations to life, liberty and the pursuit of happing, to 
legal equality, to property and the right to the enjoyment of the aforesaid rights. 
These fundamental rights of national jurisprudence were r^arded by the Ameri¬ 
can Institute of International Law, consisting of representatives of every one of 
the American Republics, as being convertible in terms of international law and 
applied to the relations of the members of the Sodety of Nations, one with an¬ 
other, just as they have been apidied in the relations of the citizens or subjects 
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of the States forming the Society of Nations. Therefore, the American Institute 
of International Law stated these fundamental rights and duties in terms of 
international law as follows: 


Declaration of the Rights and Duties of Nations 

I. Every nation has the right to exist, and to protect and to conserve its existence; but this 
right neither implies the right nor justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to conserve its 
existence by the commission of unlawful acts against innocent and unoffending States. 

II. Every nation has the right to independence in the sense that it has a right to the pursuit of 
happiness and is free to develop itself without interference or control from other States, provided 
that in so doing it does not interfere with or violate the rights of other States. 

III. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of every other nation belonging to the 
Society of Nations, and all nations have the right to claim and, according to the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States, *‘to assume, among the powers of the earth, the separate and 
equal station to which the laws of nature and of nature’s God entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined boundaries and to exercise exclusive 
jurisdiction over its territory, and all persons whether native or foreign found therein. 

V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations is entitled to have that right respected 
and protected by all other nations, for right and duty are correlative, and the right of one is the 
duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both national and international: national 
in the sense that it is the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision of all questions 
involving its principles; international in the sense that it is the law of the Society of Nations and 
applicable as such to all questions between and among the members of the Society of Nations 
involving its principles. 

The foregoing declaration, together with its preamble and an official com¬ 
mentary, adopted by the Institute, are reported in full in the Director’s report 
for 1916.1 

The cause of codification had made such headway that a committee of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations at its meeting at Geneva on December i8, 
1920, adopted a recommendation from the Committee of Jurists which drafted 
the statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice, which resolution was 
reported to the Assembly in the following form: 

The Assembly of the Lea^e of Nations invites the Council to address to 
the most authoritative of the institutions which are devoted to the study of 
international law, a request to consider what would be the best methods of 
cooperative work to adopt for a more definite and more complete definition 
of the rules of international law, which are to be applied to the mutual rela¬ 
tions between states. * 


The fate of this very important recommendation is given in the following 
extract from the Journal of the First Assembly of the League of Nations: ^ 

Lord Robert Cecil (South Africa) said he hoped that the resolution 
would not be adopted. He did not think that a stage had yet been reached 


1 Year Book, 1916, pp. 121-37. 
* Pages 298-^. 
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in international relations at which it was desirable to attempt the codifica¬ 
tion of international law. 

The President said that it was not proposed to codify international 
law under this recommendation, but only to discover the best means of do¬ 
ing so. 

Lord Robert Cecil said that either the recommendation was sub¬ 
mitted with serious intention of proceeding to the codification of interna¬ 
tional law, or it was a pious hope of no real value or importance. He was 
opposed to the recommendation because, if it meant something it was bad 
and, if it meant nothing it was worse. 

The premous question was adopted and the recommendation was lost. 


It will be observed that the term “draft of a code” is used in this report, 
instead of a code, because it would be presumptuous on the part of the Division 
of International Law to submit a finished product even to the Board of Trustees, 
instead of a draft of a tentative nature, indicating a way of approach, a means 
of reconciling real or apparent conflicts of authority or practice, and, finally, a 
method of showing at a glance general practice, limited but reputable practice, 
and additions to one or the other in order to round out the subject. 

Even a casual examination of texts and treatises on international law is 
sufficient to show how large a part of the field of international relations has been 
brought within the domain of law. At the same time the casual examination dis¬ 
closes conflicting principles and even where there is an agreement on principle, 
there is often a divergence in practice. This should not occasion surprise. Inter¬ 
national law has not been imposed by a supreme lawgiver. It has made its way 
little by little into the practice of nations; hence principle contends with principle, 
and practice with practice. Even where a principle is generally recognized it is 
often interpreted in the light of national interest. It therefore happens that, 
although there is a general law of nations, there is to a more or less degree a sys¬ 
tem of law for each of the countries. Mr. John Bassett Moore’s monumental 
Digest of International Law^ while recognizing the universality of the law of na¬ 
tions, makes a specialty of American practice. Certainly primus inter pares is 
the recent American treatise by Mr. Charles Cheney Hyde, recently appointed 
Solicitor for the Department of State, which bears the suggestive title. Interna’- 
tianal LaWy Chiefly as Interpreted and Applied by the United States^ and the Di¬ 
rector may perhaps be permitted to recall that a Collection of Cases on Interna¬ 
tional LaWy which he published in 1902, states on the title page that they are 
“selected from decisions of English and American courts.” After twenty yeais’ 
«perience, his new Collection of Cases on International Law ve likewise stated on 
the title page as “principally selected from decisions of English and American 
courts.” 

What one nation may do, others may and in some respects have done; for if 
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they do not possess a. Digest of IntsTtidtiofial Law or a Collectiofi of Coses involving 
international law, they have treatises and texts written by illustrious publicists, 
who, without disclosing their attitude upon the title page, nevertheless base their 
system upon the practice of their respective countries, taking care, as the fable 
puts it, ^*that the lion gets the upper hand/* 

It is believed, therefore, that the draft of a code of international law to be 
prepared by the Endowment should frankly be based upon Anglo-American prac¬ 
tice. This does not mean that it should be a mere statement in the form of a code, 
of the practice of Great Britain and the United States, but that this practice 
should be taken as the starting point. Where the practice of these two nations 
represents the general practice of nations, care should be taken to have the lan¬ 
guage of the text approximate official statements of one or the other of these coun¬ 
tries, In such a case the divergent practice of different countries should be noted. 
Where, however, the practice of either of these countries, or of both, differs from 
the generally accepted practice, the language of the text should, as far as possible, 
approximate the best statement of this practice, wherever found. The practice 
of the English-speaking world would, in such a case, be noted, just as the diver¬ 
gent practice of other countries would be noted In the case above mentioned, when 
Anglo-American practice stated the general rule. Where, however, certain 
phases or topics of international law were either not covered by practice, or the 
practice is so at variance or so slight in amount, the rule of reason should prevail 
And as a guide to this rule, the measured opinions of writers of authority should 
be considered and drawn upon. Such a draft would be eminently practical, and, 
as such, it could be the basis for discussion, even though it could not hope to be 
accepted as authoritative. 

The labor is indeed great, but examples of codification exist, which show that 
it may be accomplished. It is not too much to say that any standard treatise on 
international law, if abridged in the form of a statute, would be a fairly acceptable 
code of international law, in so far as the principles laid down in the treatise were 
based upon the practice of nations and the “rule of reason**, which Lord Mans¬ 
field has stated as one of the sources of international law. Indeed, the headnotes 
of a collection of cases on international law as administered in English and Amer¬ 
ican courts of justice, would be a fairly good code of international law in so far as 
it has been the subject of judicial decision. If, in addition, headnotes be prepared 
of leading awards of mixed commissions and sentences of arbitral tribunals, there 
would be a fairly adequate code of the most important topics of the law of nations. 
An undertaking of this kind, however, is one of great delicacy, requiring an equal, 
if not superior degree of discretion to the industry involved. The preliminary 
investigation of practice and analysis of authority would be a deterrent, unless 
the need were imperative, as it admittedly is. 

How should the results be presented? It goes without saying that they must 
be in the form of a statute or a code. This is not enough. The reader should be 
in a position to judge from an inspection of the text what is generally recognized 
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practice, what is special or limited practice, what is not practice but is suggested 
in order to round out a topic and give the necessary completeness to a principle of 
justice expressed in a rule of law. It is believed that a simple mechanical device, 
with the use of different type, can meet these requisites. The text, however 
made up and however its origin may be indicated, should be accompanied by 
comment showing the authorities which justify the threefold classification of 
general practice, special or particular practice, and additions. It is needless to 
observe that the comment requires the greatest care and discretion. It is essen¬ 
tial to the understanding of the text. 

There is danger of confusion if the comment should immediately follow the 
article which it explains and justifies. Yet they should not be separated. If 
they are kept physically together, it is to be feared that “the forest could not be 
seen for the trees. ” Therefore, that forest and trees may be observed, it would be 
well to print separately, whether as a first part or as a volume, the text of the code 
in its entirety, and to follow the text with a second part or separate volume, in 
which each article of the code would be noted and commented upon. 

The Director is not unmindful of the statement of the great Chief Justice, 
that no one can rightfully impose a rule on another”— a. statement which ap¬ 
plies indifferently to nations and individuals. Therefore, a code of international 
law should be stated in the form of a draft. It can only claim to be something 
more than the work of an individual if it is submitted to publicists of high repute 
and receives their approval. Even then it will only be a private undertaking 
without official standing. But if it be well done, its excellence will force an en¬ 
trance not only to ministries of foreign affairs, but to courts of justice. The 
success attending the labors of the Institute of International Law^ reduces this 
prediction to a mere statement of fact. 

The Director is happy to state that much of the preliminary investigation has 
been made. 

The Hague Academy of Internatioiuil Law 

According to present arrangements the Academy of International Law is to 
be opened on Saturday, the 14th of July, 1923, in the Peace Palace of The Hague, 
and the first session, divided into equal periods of three weeks each, will begin 
on Monday, July 16, and end on September i. 

It is to be hoped that a distinguished body of publicists will be present at its 
inauguration; that Her Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands will grace the 
occasion with her presence, that His Excellency the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Monsieur van Karnebeek, fils, will, on behadf of the Netherland Government 
express his satisfaction that the Academy is to be installed in the Peace Palace 
in the city of The Hague, the capital of the Netherlands; that Monsieur van 
Karnebeek, pire. President of the Administrative Council, will place the Peace 
Palace at the disposal of the Academy; that the President of the Board of Trustees 
of the Academy, Monsieur Lyon-Caen, member of the Institute of France and 
* See secUon on the Institute, p. 277, 
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Secretary of its Academy of Moral and Political Sciences will speak on its behalf; 
that Mr. Elihu Root, President of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, with whose concours the Academy is founded, will represent that institu¬ 
tion and express his satisfaction that the Academy is finally established; and 
that Baron Rolin-Jaequemyns, President of the Institute of International Law, 
will not only be present but that he will welcome the Academy in behalf of the 
votaries of international law, public and private. 

It is further to be hoped that on Monday the i6th of July the Academy will 
begin its beneficent career in the presence of professors, instructors and lecturers, 
and of a select body of students, drawn from different parts of the world. The 
courses for the first session have been decided upon, but they have not yet been 
announced. 

The Academy of International Law has figured so largely in the reports of the 
Director that he hesitates to discuss it and to outline the services which he 
believes it can and will render to the cause of international law, and therefore 
of international peace, installed, as it will be, in the Peace Palace at The 
Hague, and discussing, analyzing and professing the system of international 
rights and duties which at various times and in various ways the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration and the Permanent Court of International Justice, likewise 
installed in the Peace Palace, will be called upon to administer. The Director 
may be, however, permitted to quote a few paragraphs from his first report, of 
1911, which states the origin of the Academy; to follow them with a memorandum 
laid before the Executive Committee on February 17, 1921, showing the relation 
between the Endowment and the Academy, and a letter of January 12, 1923, to 
Monsieur van Kamebeek, pfere. President of the Administrative Council, and a 
memorandum inclosed with that letter. 

Extract from Director*s Report for igii regarding the Hague Academy 

At the third plenary session of the Second Hague Peace Conference, held on July 20, 1907, 
M. Nelidow, President of the Conference, stated; 

I would like to make mention of a special communication or rather of an interesting sug¬ 
gestion which has come to me. Mr. Richard Fleischer, editor of the Deutsche Revue, has 
sent me a number of his Journal in which Professor Otfried Nippold, of Berne, recommends 
to the Conference the creation at The Hague, alongside of the Court of Arbitration, of a central 
school of international law, which would serve the purpose of propagating sound ideas on that 
subject and of imparting them to those who will later be called upon to apply them. 

It would consist, I should think, of a course of law in connection with an academy which 
would study and preserve the principles which are constantly developing as a result of the 
practical application given them by the dedsions of the Supreme Court of Arbitration. It 
would be an institution somewhat like the "Asclepion** which Hippocrates founded on the 
island of Cos for the study of medicine. 

I think that I ought to mention this interesting suggestion for I am in sympathy with the 
plan and I believe that if it were carried out, it.would render great service to the cause in which 
we are all working. Perhaps the fact that the plan has been noticed by this body, and has, as 
I hope, met with its sympathy, will inspire some generous benefactor with the idea of desiring, 
after the example of Mr. Carnegie, to immortalize his name by connecting it with an establish- 
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ment which will do great service to the cause of peace and of international justice by contribut¬ 
ing to the spread of its principles and to the instruction of worthy laborers in that field. 

At a later meeting of the Conference, namely, at the Fifth Plenary Session, held on September 
7, 1907, M. Nelidow reverted to his recommendation concerning the international academy made 
at the Third Session, saying: 

Among the communications which have come to me since our last session, I think I should 
mention a letter which has been addressed me by the Prime Minister of Roumania, His Ex¬ 
cellency, M. Demetrius Sturdza, which contains a project for the creation at The Hague of an 
academy of international law. 

You will remember, gentlemen, that at our third session I had the honor to call your at¬ 
tention to a suggestion which was made to me on this subject by the editor of a German review. 
The suggestion led the eminent Roumanian statesman, out of his great interest in the develop¬ 
ment of international law, to draw up a project which I shall deposit in the archives of the 
conference. It may possibly serve one day to facilitate the realization of that idea, if it should 
come to take definite shape, when the pacific institutions which the Conference desires to 
establish at The Hague will have been sufficiently developed to create a consistent body of 
international law and of judicial precedent which would call for codification. 

The President, thereupon, read the letter of His Excellency, M. Sturdza, and concluded his 
remarks with the following statement: 

I shall express to His Excellency the thanks of the Conference in whose work he takes 
such a sincere interest, and I shall deposit his project among the archives of the Conference. 

M. Sturdza accompanied his letter with a definite project for the establishment of an academy 
at The Hague, in which international law and cognate subjects should be scientifically treated, and 
this project was likewise deposited among the archives of the Conference. 

The proposal to establish an international academy at The Hague was therefore laid before 
the Conference by its President, with his warm approval, and although no action was taken upon it 
by the Conference, the project met with a sympathetic reception. It was regarded by the Presi¬ 
dent as of sufficient importance to be incorporated in the records, and is included in the 
official report of the proceedings of the Second Hague Conference, published by the Dutch Govern¬ 
ment,^ 

Mefnorctndufn Showing the Relation between the Endowment and the Hague Academy 
of International Law, Laid before the Executive Committee 
of the Endowment^ February 17, igzi 

The third resolution adopted by the Advisory Committee of Jurists at The Hague on July 23, 
1920, expresses “the hope that the Academy of International Law, founded at The Hague in 1913, 
and whose operation has, owing to circumstances, been interrupted, shall, as soon as possible, 
enter upon its activity alongside of the Permanent Court of Arbitration and the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, in the Peace Palace at The Hague.“ * By direction of the Council of the 
League of Nations at its session in Brussels, October 27,1920, this resolution has been transmitted 
to the Carnegie Endowment for such action as it might be pleased to take. Since the proposed' 
Academy was organized under the auspices of the Endowment and depends upon it for its support, 
the resolution is brought to the attention of the Executive Committee for consideration in connec¬ 
tion with the requirements for appropriation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922. 

The following are the main facts concerning the Endowment's cc^nection with the organization 
of the Academy: 

On October 26,1911, the Director of the Division of International Law laid before the Execu¬ 
tive Committee a letter of October ii, 19x1, from the late T, M* C, Asser, Minister of State of the 
Netherlands and a Nobel prize winner, submitting draft statm^ and a memorandum on the 

1 Report of tbe Director of the Division of International I^w* October 26,1911, Year Book, 
1911, pp. 109^11. 

^ ramphlet No. 35, DivMoi of Internat^kmal Law, p. 171. 
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AcademyAs the result of cpnsideration at its meetings on October 26 and November 10, 1911, 
the Executive Committee approved an item of $40,000 for the Academy in the estimates for the 
fiscal year 1913 “provided that detailed plans for the organization and operation of such an Acad¬ 
emy be approved by the Executive Committee.** This sum was voted by the Trustees at the an¬ 
nual meeting on December 14, 1911. 

The proviso to the allotment was attached by the Executive Committee because of doubts as 
to the feasibility of obtaining a proper student body, the Committee feeling especially that govern¬ 
ments should be asked to designate members of their diplomatic, military and administrative serv¬ 
ices to attend the courses. The Committee also desired assurances that the project was approved 
by representative publicists outside of Holland. 

After a correspondence lasting over a year, the Director was able to report to the Executive 
Committee at its meeting on October 20,1913, that some forty of the best known publicists of the 
world heartily approved the Academy and that some twenty governments had assured Holland 
through diplomatic channels of their sympathy and interest. In the meantime, on September 2, 
1912, it had been approved by the Consultative Committee of the Institute of International Law, 

Upon this report of the Director, the Executive Committee, on October 20, 1913, authorized 
him, upon consultation with the Consultative Committee of the Institute, to proceed with the or¬ 
ganization of the Academy and allotted $40,000 for its expenses for the first year. The Academy 
was organized at a joint meeting of the Consultative Committee and the Dutch Committee in 
charge at The Hague on January 12, 1914. It was planned to open the Academy on October i, 
1914, but the outbreak of the War on August i, 1914, postponed the event indefinitely. 

Of the $40,000 allotted, $10,000 was paid in March, 1914, to cover the expenses of making 
changes in the Peace Palace to accommodate the Academy. The balance of $30,000 reverted on 
June 30, 1914. On November 20, 1914* the Executive Committee made another allotment of 
$10,000 to cover additional expenses of installing the Academy in the Peace Palace. 

A description of the organization and proposed operation of the Academy for the first year is 
given in the Director*s report, Ytwr Book, 1915, p. 131* . . . 

The Executive Committee approved the recommendation contained in the 
foregoing memorandum, and the Trustees at their annual meeting In April, 1921, 
appropriated the sum of $20,000, to be paid during the fiscal year 1922. 

It was not practicable to open the Academy in the summer of 1922, but, 
as pointed out in the opening paragraph of this section of the report, arrange¬ 
ments have been undertaken to open the Academy in the summer of 1923. 
The $20,000 appropriated by the Trustees was requested by the officers of the 
Academy to enable them to make the necessary preliminary arrangements, and 
was transmitted to the Honorable A. P. C. van Kamebeek, President of the Ad¬ 
ministrative Council of the Academy, under date of January 12, 1923. This let¬ 
ter contained a complete statement of the Director’s views regarding the opera¬ 
tion of the Academy, and he deems it advisable to quote that letter for the 
information of the Trustees. It is as follows; 

LetUr of the Director to Mr, van Karnebeek 

January 12, 1923. 

My dear Mr. President: 

Enclosed you will find draft No. 15400, drawn by the Riggs National Bank of Washington to 
the order of the Acad^mie de Droit International de la Haye for 50,403.23 Guilders, which is the 

1 These documents are printed in the Year Book, 1911, pp. 149 et seq. 
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H i rate of exchange. This is the subvention which I have al- 

^•'I- ** Tf ® f you has been allotted by the Executive Committee from an 

to of Trustees of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 

to be applied toward the expenses of the Academy of International Law established at The Hague 
in 1913 under the auspices of the Endowment, 

Rn=.r!r«t attention to the resolution adopted by the 

Board of Trustees at its Annual Meeting of December 14,1911: 

Resolved, That in each case of subvention to a society or organization, the grant be on 
condition that a report be made to the Endowment, not later than September 30 in each year 
covering the expenditures, acts and doings of the society or organization for the preceding year! 

I am taking advantage of this happy occaaon to make some observations in regard to the 
Academy, so soon to be launched upon what we hope will be a most successful career. None can 
be more invested in its success than I, because I have repeatedly laid the project before the Execu¬ 
tive Comimttee and the Board of Trustees of the Endowment, I have urged its acceptance upon 
them, and I feel a deep sense of responsibility for their favorable decision. My action in behalf of 
the Academy was based upon the approval with which, I understood at the time, the Second Hague 
Peace ^nference received the proposal for the estabUshment of an Academy of International Law 
at The Hague. It was felt, however, that we would not be justified in taking the steps to carry into 
effect the approval of that Conference unless representative publicists of your country should favor 
it and unless the Government of the Netherlands should de^e it at The Hague. I, therefore put 
myself into communication with the late Mr. Asser, who, unfortunately, was not permitted to see 
the realization of his hopes, to the end that he might discuss the project with leaders of thought in 
the Netherlands and obtain from them not merely their approval but their support in advancing 
the cause. This he did. A committee was formed of which he was chairman; a communication 
was received from him which satisfied the Executive Committee of the Endowment that the 
establishment of the Academy at The Hague was not only desired by Mr. Asser and his friends, but 
that it would meet with their earnest support. The Minister of Foreign Affairs stated in foimal 
terms the approval of his Government. The first step was thus taken. 

It was further felt that the Academy would not serve the purpose for which it was to be 
created, and that it would not justify the Endowment in assuming a large, and perhaps, continuous 
obligation, if it were to be a private institution. It was essential that it should render a public 
service not merely to the good people of Molland who might care to attend itj not merely to the 
young men of different countries who might be inclined to take its courses and to continue within 
its walls, if not wholly complete, their studies of international law. The Endowment had under¬ 
taken the serious consideration of the establishment of the Academy because of the apparent ap¬ 
proval of the nations represented at the Second Hague Peace Conference. Therefore, the nations 
at large should confess their faith by cooperating in some practical way in its realization. 

Consequently, it seemed to the Executive Committee of the Endowment that the Academy 
should not be established until evidence was laid before it that the governments of the various 
nations were willing to cooperate. Action was accordingly deferred until this evidence was 
secured. I was directed to communicate with the appropriate authorities of your Government, in 
order to ascertain whether the nations in question would be willing to designate one or more persons 
officially to attend the sessions of the Academy, or to create scholarships in order to enable young 
and promising students of their respective countries to attend the Academy. Your Government 
sounded the Powers and learned that they were willing to cooperate in one or other of these ways, 
while reserving the extent of their cooperation until thqy could satisfy themselves that they would 
be justified in participating even to this extent. This was the second step. 

The Executive Committee thereupon recommended an appropriation to the Board of Trustees 
and the Board of Trustees at its Annual Meeting on December 14,1911, voted the first subventitm 
for the Academy, which unfortunately could not be continued because the Academy could not func¬ 
tion after August i, 1914* 
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The present remittance is, therefore, a revival of the Endowment’s previous approval of the 
project. 

So much for the action which the Board of Trustees of the Carnegie Endowment has taken m 
the organization of the Hague Academy of International Law, which is officially said to be “estab¬ 
lished with the cooperation of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace.” 

I come now to the third step. This relates to the measures which should be taken after the 
formal opening of the Academy, to ensure its success to a degree which would justify the Board of 
Trustees in continuing their interest and in manifesting it by an appropriation of money tor the 
operation of the Academy. 

Even a cursory examination of the minutes, preceding and connected with the formation of 
the Council of Administration and of the statutes and by-laws of the Academy, will show that it 
was to be something separate and distinct from existing institutions and, in addition, that it was to 
be unique. The Academy was not to be connected with any seat of higher learning in any country. 
It was not to be a branch of any international organization. It was to be established at The Hague 
and installed in the Peace Palace, due to Mr. Carnegie’s far-sighted generosity. But in being 
separate and distinct, it was not to compete with any existing institution. For example, its courses 
of instruction were not to duplicate those given in schools of political science or schools of law in 
different countries. While some of its courses would necessarily be of an elementary nature, they 
w^ould be offered as an introduction to the advanced work of the Academy, in order to be sure that 
the students taking such advanced courses possessed the necessary foundation. The courses of 
instruction, properly so-called, were meant to be of a very advanced nature and kind: to take up, it 
may be said, the various phases of international law and of diplomacy where the national institu¬ 
tions had left them. The Academy was to supplement, not to compete. In this respect it was to 
be unique. 

It was, however, to be unique in another respect. Its sessions were to be held at The Hague 
in the summer, at a time, therefore, when the higher seats of learning of European countries are in 
vacation. The desire on the part of the founders of this beneficent institution in having it separate 
and distinct, was not to have it exist in isolation. Advantage was to be taken of the summer season 
in order to offer to professors the opportunity of giving courses in the Academy during their vaca¬ 
tions* In so doing they would come into contact with their colleagues in different parts of the 
world, because no two professors of one and the same country were to give courses at one and the 
same time in the Academy. It was therefore to be absolutely unique in its faculty. 

It was hoped that it would also be unique in its student body, although in this respect it could 
only be relatively, not absolutely so, as foreign students attend various national seats of learning 
which offer international attractions. Every attempt should, however, be made to secure the 
presence of capable, qualified students from different countries. This reason it is which has caused 
the Carnegie Endowment to lay such stress upon the establishment of scholarships in all of the 
countries. In order that the nations of the world should be interested in the Academy, its courses 
of instruction should be, as already stated, of such a nature as to cause the nations to cooperate in 
some practical manner, preferably through the establishment of scholarships. It is not enough, 
however, that the courses of instruction shall attract governments, or even students of different 
countries. It is not enough that the instruction be broad and deep. It must be in addition ex¬ 
tended over a sufficient period of time to enable the professor to develop adequately his subject. 
And there must be time enough to enable the student to view the subject in its different aspects 
and master it. This can only be done if a large part of the summer vacations be spent at The 
Hague in attendance upon the Academy. It is believed that the Academy should therefore ar¬ 
range its courses so as to cover a period of not less than two full months. It might, however, be 
advisable to divide the session into two periods each one of which should be independent of the 
other in that courses should begin and end in one period. Other subjects or separate phases of 
subjects treated in the first period might properly find a place in the curriculum of the second. 
This divirion may seem opposed to the idea of a full session of two months. It is, in a way. It is 
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suggested, however, in order to enable students who may not, for one reason or other, be able to 
choose a period which offers sufficient attraction for them to repair to The Hague. It is an ad¬ 
vantage also in enabling the Academy to get two professors during the same summer from one and 
the same country, which might at times be a very great advantage. My individual belief is that 
the Academy might well announce at present a summer session of two months to be composed of 
two periods. This should be a temporary expedient in order not to require too great an outlay of 
time, and especially of money, on the part of first year students. The study in any event should be 
intensive—as intensive as the training in the war camps. War should not absorb all of our inten¬ 
sive training. . . . 

I have availed myself of this occasion, which is to me a very pleasing one, to call your serious 
attention to some of the problems which the Academy must meet and solve in order to be the 
success which its friends hope and believe it will be. We can not expect governments to be in¬ 
terested in the Academy unless they can themselves see the advantages to be derived from it. 
These advantages must be so patent that the governments may see them and avail themselves of 
them without persuasion. The advantages to professors must be so clear and evident and so con¬ 
nected with the advancement of international law and those related subjects to which they have 
devoted their lives, that they will be willing to sacrifice the whole or a large part of their vacation 
for the public good. The advantages to prospective students, residing in all parts of the world, 
must be so obvious from the curriculum that they will turn with longing to the Academy at The 
Hague and undergo the sacrifices necessary to avail themselves of its opportunities and which they 
can not otherwise obtain. It is not enough to open formally the Academy in the presence of a 
distinguished array of notables, and to announce that certain professors will give certain courses. 
The only way to attract the student body is to have the Academy offer courses of instruction which 
are not to be had elsewhere of the same nature and of the same value. And the courses, when 
given, shall so satisfy governments, professors and students, that they will be willing to cooperate 
the next year and in future years to make the Academy of International Law, established at The 
Hague, a world institution of world-wide influence and beneficence. . . . 

MEMORANDUM ENCLOSED IN LETTER TO MR. VAN KARNEBEEE 

The Hague Academy of International Law will, it is hoped, be a unique institution. It is de¬ 
signed to supplement, not to supplant, any institutions in which international law is taught, for it 
presupposes a knowledge of international law on the part of those who attend its lectures. . . . 

Before passing to the courses to be offered in the first session, it is necessary to consider the 
methods of instruction as the choice of subjects will be found to depend in no slight degree upon 
those methods. Some subjects, being of a general nature, may be treated adequately in informal 
addresses; others by formal lectures in the classroom; and still others by what is known as the semi¬ 
nar method, by the cooperation of the instructors and students in small groups. For the informal 
addresses persons of great distinction who have had practical experience with the subject might be 
invited. The subjects chosen should be such as to be of general interest. The treatment should 
be interesting and the times of their delivery such that all students could attend. Perhaps they 
might be opened to the interested public. The formal lectures should be given by members and 
instructors selected preferably from the leading universities or by other persons of careful academic 
training although not connected with universities when invited. Their subjects should be carefully 
chosen and ample time given for their preparation. The lectures having permanent value might 
be published, and although the Academy can not in advance assure professors or instructcwrs that 
their lectures will be printed, it is believed that they should be prepared with a view to publication. 
It may well be that students attending the inform^ addresses will take notes. It is expected that 
students attending the lectures in classroom will take notes. 

When students take courses in what are called seminars, the ir 61 e of instructor and student is 
reversed to the ext^tthat they both cooperate, the instructor and student discussing the subject 
under the direction the instnsct(M“. Thi is the case with advanced work and advanced students. 

18 
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Some subjects may be treated in the classroom without seminars; for instance, in a course on the 
history of international law the required reading would be expected to be covered in advance of the 
lecture, and it is doubtful if a seminar would be held in connection with such a course. Special 
phases of topics might be treated only in seminar, inasmuch as they presuppose that kind of knowl¬ 
edge which would be given in the formal lectures. Other subjects should be treated in formal lec¬ 
tures in the classroom and supplemented by a seminar in charge of the instructor. 

Students planning to attend the Academy should have the widest choice possible. To enable 
them to choose the instructors whom they would like to hear, the subjects which they would like to 
elect, or the seminars in which they would like to take part, the work of each period should be so ar¬ 
ranged that none of the informal addresses, formal lectures, or seminars will be held at conflicting 
hours. The informal addresses might be given in the late afternoon or in the evening after dinner, 
the formal lectures or courses might be given in the morning hours; the seminars in the afternoon. 
Instructors or professors giving courses and wishing to attend lectures or seminars of their col¬ 
leagues will in this way be enabled to see how different minds approach the same subject, and espe¬ 
cially how professors of different nationalities teach one and the same subject. This is not a 
speculation. The Institute of Politics, which is held at Williamstown, Massachusetts, during the 
month of August, offers lectures in the evening and seminars, called “round tables”, in the morning 
and afternoon. The several lecturers attend the courses of their colleagues and are in the habit of 
attending the “ round tables ” and taking part in the discussions. This, at least, was the experience 
of the first year of the Institute in 1921, and it is presumed that the experience in August of 1922 
was sinailar. The presence of lecturers and professors necessarily drawn from different countries 
would go far to produce the international mind. 

Leaving out the question of informal addresses, it is believed that two or at the most three 
topics might be offered in each period. These topics might be: 

(1) The history of international law. 

(2) The theory of the State; its fundamental rights and duties. 

(3) Treaties and conventions; their nature, formation, ratification, application and 
modification. 

(4) Neutrality. 

(5) The relation of international and national law. 

(6) Law, custom and comity. 

These six topics are suggested by way of example. Two or three might be given in the first 
period and others in the second period. These are topics of a very general and important nature. 
They should be accompanied by specialized courses which can be more briefly covered. These 
specialized courses, as distinguished from the topics, might be on: 

(1) The freedom of the seas. 

(2) The marginal sea. 

(3) Rivers and international canals. 

(4) Dismemberment and succession of States and their effect upon rights and duties. 

(5) Protection of minorities. 

(6) The protection of aliens in foreign countries. 

(7) The theory and practice of international arbitration. 

(8) Aerial navigation. 

(9) Peaceful settlement of international disputes: good oflSces, mediation, arbitration, 
judicial decision. 

(10) Rights and duties of consuls. 

(11) The question of international finance with special reference to State loans, 

(12) National conceptions and national practice within the domain of international law; 
e,g., the distinction between what may be called the Anglo-American and the Continental 
theory and practice of international law. 

It is not proposed that all of these courses be given in any one period. It is believed that not 
more than two or three should be offered in either period inasmuch as some of them would be lecture 
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courses and could probably have a seminar in connection with them. The lecture period should be 
the academic hour. They might be given in the morning, and, if so, the seminars should be held in 
the afternoon. It is perhaps desirable that the seminar in connection with the lecture course should 
be held the following day, so that there would be time for assimilation of the lecture and reflection. 
The seminar should be two hours in length. 

A very broad distinction has been made between the addresses on the one hand and the 
seminars and lectures on the other. This distinction exists in the nature of things because the 
address is meant to appeal not merely to the students in attendance but to the public of The Hague 
in which the Academy holds its sessions. But the address in being popular should not fail to be 
scientific. It should be a simple treatment of a general or special problem. It would not be 
maintained that Sir Henry Maine’s Ancient Law is not scientific, yet its various chapters were 
delivered in the form of lectures, and as printed the style of the lecture was preserved. Perhaps an 
example more nearly in point is found in the lectures on international law which Sir Henry Maine 
delivered as Whewell Professor of International Law at the University of Cambridge. It is 
difiicult, if not impossible, to suggest a more dignified and accurate treatment of the problems dis¬ 
cussed in those lectures. The style is simple and familiar. Each problem is discussed within the 
compass of a lecture. The method is scientific. Again, Sir Henry Maine’s Lectures on Popular 
Government can be read with profit by anybody invited to deliver a lecture or course of lectures of a 
general character under the auspices of the Academy. The lectures on scientific subjects by the 
great Huxley, are further examples of popular exposition by one who was a specialist and a scientist 
to his finger tips. Yet they are so clear, so simple and so entertaining that * ‘ he who runs may read.’ ’ 
The Academy may not hope to have Sir Henry Maines and Huxleys, but it will certainly have men 
of intelligence who can understand and appreciate their method of exposition. It would perhaps 
be advisable to call to the attention of the professors and instructors these lectures of Sir Henry 
M aine and Thomas Henry Huxley. Other countries have masters of popular and scientific exposi¬ 
tion whose names and writings will readily occur to foreign readers. In a memorandum prepared 
by an English spealdng person the references are confined to works which have been written in the 
English language without claiming preeminence for the two authors mentioned. 

The Academy of International Law is meant to be a scientific institution from which the 
idea of propaganda is excluded. Its advocates recognize that although the principles of interna¬ 
tional law are universal, they are now and then applied differently in different countries. A 
divergent practice may, in the course of time, make divergent rules of law. The coming together 
of leading publicists from many countries and their daily intercourse at The Hague for a consider¬ 
able period of time, will have the inevitable result of enabling them to xmderstand different concep¬ 
tions which obtain and the reasons for existing and divergent practices. Through discussion of dif¬ 
ferences of conception and variations of practice, the publicists and students will, so to speak, 
internationalize their national conceptions. 

But as great, if not greater results are sure to come from acquaintances begun at The Hague 
which will ripen into friendships. A sturdy Englishman of the eighteenth century said *Tor any¬ 
thing I see, foreigners are fools.” Had he known foreigners he could not have believed this and he 
would not have said it. Before we know foreigners we are struck by the differences which separate 
us, but the more we know them the more we see the things which we have in common. The Hague 
Academy will by bringing together lecturers, professors, instructors and students from different 
countries enable them to meet and to know one another. 

It is not enough, however, merely to supply the opportunity. There ^ould be some way of 
bringing them together in daily familiar and social intercourse. In the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge the “dons” dine together. In the same Hall, the undergraduates also dine together, 
but at a separate table. After dinner the dons and xmdergraduates migrate to what is called a 
“Common Room”, where they often spend an hour or two in social conversation. The youngest 
and the oldest, the leaders of thought in various lines and those who are b^mning their careers 
come together on a plane of equality* They learn one another’s views; they appreciate one an- 
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other’s worth, and lifetime friendships are generated. Arrangements could, and indeed should be 
made, to have the lecturers, professors, instructors and students of the Academy dine together, as 
well as converse in a “Common Room”, at one of the clubs at The Hague. There they could 
chat at table, and continue their conversation during the evening as long as they pleased. With 
knowledge and appreciation priceless friendships would inevitably spring into being. 

If we can not love those whom we do not know, fortunately we can not hate those whom we 
have learned to know. 

The international mind and the international heart would not be the least of the benefits which 
the world would owe to The Hague. 

Fellowships in Inteniational Law 

The Fellowships in International Law which have been awarded by the Divi¬ 
sion of International Law of the Endowment for a number of years were continued 
by the Trustees at their last annual meeting to cover the academic year 1922- 
1923. Awards were made in April last, from among a total of fifty applications 
received, as follows: 

Student Fellowships 

Helen Elizabeth Brennan. —Miss Brennan was awarded a fellowship dur¬ 
ing the preceding year and was appointed from Bryn Mawr College. The award 
during the present year is a renewal of the previous award. She is pursuing her 
studies under the fellowship at Harvard University. Her course of study at 
Harvard University covers International Law as Administered by the Courts, 
Research in Government, United States Constitutional History and History of 
Western United States. The subject of her thesis will be selected from the United 
States Foreign Relations. 

Roy H. Caldwell. —^Mr. Caldwell’s fellowship this year is also a renewal of 
one awarded to him last year. He was appointed from the University of Texas, 
and is pursuing the following studies under the fellowship at Columbia University, 
New York City: International Law, Roman Law, Constitutional Law, Evidence, 
Federal Procedure and Equity. The subject of his research work is International 
Arbitral Procedure. 

Alexander H. Frey. —^Mr. Frey is likewise studying this year under a re¬ 
newal of the fellowship granted to him last year. He was appointed from Yale 
Law School and is studying in St. John’s College at Oxford University, England. 
His courses include International Law, Diplomacy and the Conflict of Laws. 
The subjects of his special research work are Contraband and Blockade, and 
Legal Terminology in International Law. 

Landreth M. Harrison. —Mr. Harrison was awarded a fellowship for the 
present year, and was appointed from the University of Minnesota. Owing to 
the fact that he had already registered at this university and had begun his 
studies when the award was made to him, he was allowed to continue at the garno 
imiversity. His courses include the Economic History of Europe and the United; 
States, Government of the British Empire, Problems in International LaWi 
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a Seminar in International Law. As the subject for special research work, Mr. 
Harrison has selected the work of the International Joint Commission between 
Canada and the United States. 

Shih Shun Liu. —^Mr. Liu was awarded a fellowship this year from the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan. He is pursuing at Harvard University studies which include 
Problems in International Law, Readings in Grotius and other International 
Jurists, World Politics, and Political Philosophy, and a Seminar and Journal 
Club in Political Science. The subject of his special research work is the Extra¬ 
territoriality Problem in China. 

Maxwell I. Raphael. —Mr. Raphael was awarded a fellowship for the 
present year from Harvard University, and is studjdng at the University of Paris. 
His courses include Private International Law, Public International Law, the 
History of Treaties, Comparative Constitutional Law and Roman Law. He has 
selected for special research work the subject of the Rationing of Neutrals during 
the World War. 

Helen Louise Reid. —^Miss Reid was awarded a fellowship from Vassar 
College and is studying at Harvard University. Her courses include International 
Law as Administered by the Courts, History of Political Theory and International 
Trade and Tariff Problems., The subject of her special research work is the 
American Doctrine of Freedom of the Seas. 

John Wu. —^This is a renewal of a fellowship awarded to Mr. Wu in the pre¬ 
ceding 3^ar. He was appointed from the University of Michigan and is now 
studying at the University of Berlin. His courses relate to International Law, 
General Theory of the State and General Constitutional Law, and the Philosophy 
of International Law. The subject of his thesis for special research work is the 
Evolution of the Theory of Sovereignty. 

Teacher Fellowships 

Clare W. H. Bangs. —^Mr. Bangs was awarded a fellowship from Columbia 
University and is stud5dng at the University of Paris. His courses indude Inter¬ 
national Private Law, Public Law, History of French Law, Administrative Law, 
History of Treaties, Comparative Civil Law, International Law and the Formation 
and Transformation of the States of Central Europe. 

John McKee Stratton. —^This is an original award made for the present 
academic year. Mr. Stratton was appointed from New York UnivKsity and m 
pursuing the following courses at Columbia University under the fellowship: 
Problems in International Law, History of European and American Diplomacy, 
International Relations and a Seminar in Economics and Finance. The subject 
of his special research work is the Interallied War Debts. 

Robert R. Wilson. —Mr. Wilson was awarded a fellowship from Princeton 
University and is pursuing his work under it at Harvard Univerrity. His studies 
include the Kememts of International Law, International Law as Administered 
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by the Courts, History of Political Theory and Unions of Nations: Composite, 
Federal and International. 

Emery Johnson Woodall. —^This fellowship is a renewal of one awarded 
during the previous year. Mr. Woodall was appointed from Columbia University 
and is studying at Yale University. His subjects include International Law, 
International Law Seminar, Constitutional Law and Legal Analysis. The sub¬ 
ject of his special research work is the Legal Relation of States under International 
Law. 

The Director deems it advisable to print in the present report the revised 
regulations under which these fellowships are now awarded. They are as follows: 

Fellowships in International Law 

The Divition of International Law of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
announces that fellowships in international law will be awarded for the academic year 1923-1924, 
according to the following regulations: 

1. These fellowships shall be awarded only to graduate students holding the equivalent of a 
bachelor’s degree. The stipend attached to such fellowships shall be $750. 

2. Special fellowships may be awarded to teachers in international law or related subjects. 
At least one year of previous teaching in international law or related subjects, or its equivalent 
in practical experience, is required. The stipend attached to such fellowships shall be $1,000. 

3. In general a knowledge of the elements of international law and a good knowledge of 
history is necessary, and it is desirable that at least two modem languages be furnished. Appli¬ 
cants who hold a degree in law, or who have otherwise acquired a knowledge of law as a system, 
will be preferred in the award of fellowships. Other special previous preparation will also be con- 
adered. 

4. The student shall devote his entire time to the study of international law and related 
subjects. Courses of study must be submitted to and approved by the Committee on Fellow¬ 
ships, and the student shall report to the Committee at such times during the year as he may be 
directed. 

5. A fellowship shall be granted to a student to pursue courses only at an institution other 
than that at which he has been studying for the year preceding, unless in exceptional cases, as 
directed by the Committee. 

6. Ordinarily five fellowships in each class are awarded each year. A holder of a fellowship 
may apply for a fellowship for a succeeding year. 

7. Each applicant is required to furnish a signed photograph, showing the date when it was 
taken. 

8. Applications will be received up to April 15, 1923. Application blanks will be furnished 
upon request to the Committee on International Law Fellowships, 2 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C. 


Publications of tiie Division 

The Classics of International Law 

It is not desirable to repeat here the detailed information which the Director 
has submitted in previous reports.^ In spite of the pressure of more important 
publications, considerable progress has been made on a number of the works in 

1 Year Book, 1918, pp. 136-41; 1919, pp. 107-9; 1920, p. 114; 1921, pp. 134-35; ^923, pp. 
162-^3. 
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this series. The translation of the monumental work of Grotius, De Jure Belli 
ac Pads Lihri Tres, is being put into type and the manuscript is being sent to 
the printer as fast as it can be prepared. 

Another and less known work of the celebrated Dutchman, entitled De 
Jure Praedae Commentarius, has been translated by Ralph van Deman Magoffin, 
Associate Professor of Greek and Roman History in the Johns HopHns Univer¬ 
sity, and Eugene Tavenner, Associate Professor of Greek and Latin in Washing¬ 
ton University. 

During the past year the Director has received three prefaces for works in 
this series, one to Bynkershoek’s De foro legatorum, written by J. de Louter, 
Professor of International Law at the University of Utrecht, another to Gen- 
tili’s De jure belli, by Coleman Phillipson, Professor of Law and Dean of the 
Faculty of Law at the University of Adelaide, and the third to Pufendorf’s 
Elementa Jurisprudentiae universalis, by Dr. Hans Wehberg, the well-known 
German publicist. 

Biblioth^:que Internationale de Droit des Gens 

Work is progressing on two volumes of this series of French translations of 
works on international law: James Brown Scott, Les Conferences de la Paix de 
La Haye, and John Westlake, Droit international. The Westlake volume is in 
page-proof and is undergoing final revision and indexing. In this Bibliothfeque 
edition it will appear in a single volume continuously paged and with an adequate 
index. Another feature that will facilitate use of both languages is the pladng of 
the page folios of the original English in the margin of the French volumes. 

Collection and Publication of International Arbitrations 

The progress made on this compendious work has been detailed in previous 
reports, year by year, since its inception under the supervision of Professor John 
Bassett Moore. The presence of Professor Moore in Europe during the last 
year has not only not impeded the continuance of work in this country but has 
been of considerable assistance in placing him in contact -with European sources 
which are now open to him as they were not during the War and for some time 
later. Professor Moore states that during the past year he has collected some 
very valuable additional material and has made some important discoveries, 
espedally in the mediaeval period, and that he is now prosecuting further re¬ 
searches in that period. Besides the work under way in Europe, his asastanis 
in Washington have been engaged in searching published collections and works 
for material, and translating documents, as well as copying manuscript ja-oceed- 
ings of daims commissions in the Department of State. Special studies have been 
made of the French-Brazilian boundary controversy that was dedded December 
I, 1900, by the government of the Swiss Confederation, the Honduran-Nicara- 
guan boundary controversy dedded by the award of the Kii^ of Spain of Decern- 
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ber 23, 1906, and the British-Brazilian controversy decided by the award of the 
Kang of Italy under date of June 6, 1904. 

The preparation of the section on Greek Arbitration, which is to form the 
first volume of the series, after having met with considerable interruption, has 
been resumed and it is hoped can now be prosecuted steadily to its conclusion. 

German and Austrian Documents relating to the World War 

This series was described in detail in a former report.^ The first two volumes 
to appear contain the reports of the first and second subcommittees of the German 
Parliamentary Commission of Inquiry into the Responsibility for the War, con¬ 
stituted by resolution of the Reichstag of August 21, 1919* The first of these 
subcommittees dealt with the subject of responsibility for bringing on the War; 
the second with responsibility for neglect of opportunities to conduct peace 
negotiations, etc. 

The report of the first subcommittee contains the replies received by it to a 
questionnaire circulated among the German statesmen who had been principal 
participants. This questionnaire was framed to elicit information on the following 
points: (i) the political attitude of Mr. von Tschirschky in Vienna after the mur¬ 
der at Serajevo, and how he was influenced by the political and military heads of 
the German Administration; (2) the political and military transactions that took 
place at Berlin or Potsdam on July 5 and 6,1914; (3) what measures, if any, were 
taken by Chancelor von Bethmann-Hollweg and Secretary of State von Jagow 
to keep in touch with the progress of the Serajevo inquiry after July 5; (4) what 
military preparations or movements took place before the delivery of the ulti¬ 
matum to Serbia; (5) whether any financial or economic preparations were made 
before the delivery of the ultimatum; (6) how much was known to the German 
political leaders between July 5 and 22 concerning the contents of the ultima¬ 
tum; (7) when was the ultimatum handed to Mr. von Tschirschky in Vienna; 
when was it sent by him to Berlin; when did it reach the Berlin Foreign Office, 
and when and how did the German Government adopt its attitude toward the 
Austro-Hungarian Government in relation to the ultimatum; (8) when and how 
did the ultimatum become known to the governments of Munich and Dresden; 
(9) why did the Committee for Foreign Affairs of the Federal Council hold no 
meeting between the murder at Serajevo and the outbreak of the War? 

The second subcommittee was charged with investigation into the possibili¬ 
ties of peace according to Article No. 2 of the resolution of appointment passed by 
the National Assembly. This Article 2 read as follows: *^What opportunities 
existed during the continuance of the War for bringing about peace parleys, and 
why such opportunities were brought to naught/' The witnesses before this 
subcommittee include Bemstorff, Bethmann-Hollweg, Zimmermann, Bernhard, 
Adnural Koch, Helfferich, von Capelle, Capt. Bartenbach, Dr. Struve, BrQning- 
haus, Hindenburg and Ludendorff. 

^ Year Book, 1921, pp. 141-43. 
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Nippold’s Die Gestaltung des Volkerrechts nach dem Weltkriege 

This work in English translation entitled The Development of International 
Law after the World War has now been published. The translation has been 
furnished by Professor Amos S. Hershey, Professor of Political Science and Inter¬ 
national Law at Indiana University. 

The author of the work, Dr. Otfried Nippold, the eminent Swiss publicist and 
international lawyer, has for a score of years been much interested in the creation 
of an international law which shall meet the needs of the world and be developed 
in accordance with the principles of justice which either are or should be univer¬ 
sally accepted. Nobody has been more interested in analyzing new institutions 
and endeavoring to make them effective. His work on the development of pro¬ 
cedure in international disputes {Die Fortbildung des Verfahrens in volkerrechU 
lichen Streitigkeiten), which appeared in 1907, advocated a development of arbitral 
procedure, and it is not too much to say that the book was worthy of the great 
subject. Nobody has been more interested in international conferences, espe¬ 
cially in the Hague Conferences, or has shown greater skill in describing their 
proceedings, analyzing their results, and criticizing them in the light of a rational 
development. A German by birth, he has preferred to be a citizen of Switzerland, 
and his aim has been to bring German conceptions of international law into an 
approximate relation with the conceptions obtaining in his adopted country. 
Naturally, therefore, Professor Nippold closely followed the conduct of the War, 
especially on the part of the Germans, with intense interest and relentless 
criticism, inasmuch as he had foreseen in Prussian militarism danger of a catas¬ 
trophe and in the success of Prussian militarism the blasting of hopes for a ra¬ 
tional system of international relations in the future. 

To the larger field of international relations and especially to the institutions 
which he felt should or would come into being after the War, he has devoted the 
greatest attention, and during the course of the War, in the spring of 1917* 
before its outcome was assured, he published the German edition of this work, in 
which he advocated an international organization to be created after the War and 
to be guaranteed not by any one Power but by all of the Powers. It is through 
such an agency that he would have the development of international law proceed, 
and he would have a violation of the international system thus created considered 
a violation affecting every member of the international organization and therefore 
one that should be repressed even by employing force or outlawing the violator. 
Towards the dose of his book Professor Nippold summarizes the result of his 
examination in New Postulates, which the reader will be interested in comparing 
with the League of Nations features as elaborated by the Paris Peace Conference 
in Part I of the Treaty with Germany and in all the other treaties concluding the 
War. In his notes furnished for this translation Professor Nippold states his 
belief that the program oullined in his New Postulates contains even today 
everything essential for the League of Nations in spite of the fact that since the 
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original was written many more extensive proposals have been made. He points 
out that the problem of the League of Nations was pushed into the foreground 
only after the publication of the German edition of the book. 

The Director believes that Professor Nippold’s little book in English transla¬ 
tion will render a service in calling attention to the genesis of the present system 
of international organization. 

Spanish Treatise on International Law 

The preparation of this work was undertaken by Dr. Manuel Gonzilez 
Hontoria, former Under-Secretary in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Madrid, 
pursuant to a contract made with him by the Director on July 23, 1914*^ The 
manuscript was delivered to and accepted by the Endowment shortly before the 
entrance of the United States into the War. As a consequence of this event the 
publication of the work was postponed and the manuscript was later returned to 
the author for the purpose of some modifications to take into account the World 
War. Mr. Gonzilez Hontoria is now in negotiation with Spanish publishers for 
the printing of the work by the Endowment in Spain. The reasons for the prepa¬ 
ration of a work in Spanish on international law are stated in a former report.* 

American Diplomatic Correspondence regarding the EMANapATioN of 

Latin-American Countries 

Work on this publication, the plan of which has been fully stated in a previous 
report,* was resumed last July by Professor William R. Manning, who is in charge 
of its preparation, following a suspension of the work for several yems owing to 
the fact that the Department of State of the United States found it necessary to 
dose its archives to the public during the War. Briefly stated, the publication 
is to consist of documents contained in the archives of the Department of State 
relative to the struggle of the Latin-American countries for their independence, 
particularly the documents covering the period 1810 to 1830. The noaterial to 
be induded is to be reduced in bulk to not more than three volumes. Professor 
Manning reports that the major portion of the pertinent volumes in the Depart¬ 
ment’s archives have now been examined, and a considerable number of the docu¬ 
ments copied. He hopes to have the work of examining, copying, arranging and 
editing completed before the first of July. 

Authoritative Expressions of Opinion regarding the Monroe 

Doctrine 

Owing to the fact that precedence has been given to other work the Division 
of International Law has been unable until the past year to take up the manu¬ 
script of this project with a view to its final preparation for the press. The work 
has been described in earlier reports, but its proposed contents may be summarized 

* Year Book, 1915, p. 142. * Year Book, 1913-14, p. 163. * Year Book, 1917, p. 127. 
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as follows: an historical and comparative exposition of the ideas of the United 
States and Latin America with regard to the Doctrine, accompanied by an ap¬ 
pendix of documents; facts concerning the attitude of Europe, summary of the 
principal cases of application, and a collection of declarations of statesmen and 
opinions of publicists of Latin America and the United States. Dr. Alejandro 
Alvarez, the distinguished Chilean publicist, has been in charge of the preparation 
of the greater part of this volume. The form of the manuscript submitted by 
Dr. Alvarez to the Division was such as to require a considerable amount of 
work on the part of the Division in the nature of collecting material, translating, 
etc. The collection of this material as indicated by Dr. Alvarez has now been 
completed and a set thereof forwarded to him. The present year would be a 
particularly appropriate time for its appearance, inasmuch as 1923 is the centenary 
of the enunciation of that famous Doctrine. 

The Holy Alliance: The European Background of the Monroe Doctrine, 

BY W. P. Cresson 

This valuable contribution to the study of the genesis of the Monroe Doctrine 
is the outcome of researches made in the archives of the Russian Foreign Office 
immediately following the Revolution of March, 1917. Mr. Cresson was Secre¬ 
tary of the American Embassy at Petrograd when Professor F. A. Colder was 
preparing his list of documents in the Imperial archives relating to America, 
and the authorities of the Provisional Government, knowing Mr. Cresson’s interest 
in the history of Russian-American relations, invited him also to examine the 
Imperial archives. Mr. Cresson’s work more especially related to the personal 
dispatches and memoranda in the private diplomatic papers of the Tsar Alexander, 
against whose Holy Alliance President Monroe's message of 1823 was chiefly 
directed. Mr. Cresson found many unpublished documents of interest and im¬ 
portance. 

In his introduction Mr. Cresson says: 

A misunderstanding of the policies in opposition to which the Monroe 
Doctrine was formulated has frequently arisen from a failure to apprehend the 
nature of the strange pact known as die **Holy Alliance'' or to establish its 
true relation to the series of treaties known as the ** System of 1815-’^ The 
latter formed the basis of the diplomatic reconstruction of Europe after the 
Napoleonic wars. The ^*Holy Alliance," or “Holy League," was, in its 
inception, an expression of the highly idealistic personal policy of a single 
powerful sovereign, the Tsar Alexander I of Russia. Of its three sixers the 
Tsar, and the Tsar alone, affixed his seal without mental reservations con¬ 
cerning the principles it invoked. 

And in making dear the aim and purpose of the Tsar he shows the relation of 
the Monroe Doctrine to the Holy Alliance and enables the unprejudic^ of the 
Old as well as the New World to understand both. 

Besides the value of the work as above indicated, it has great suggestive value 
in relation to the present endeavors to advance the cause of peace. The dose 
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of great wars has repeatedly brought forth attempts to devise some scheme 
whereby a recourse to arms might be less likely to occur, if it could not be wholly 
avoided. The Thirty Years’ War is responsible for the Nouveau Cynee of Emeric 
Cruc6, the Law of War and Peace of Hugo Grotius, not to speak of the Great 
Design which Sully foisted upon his master, the good King Henry IV. The wars 
of Europe culminating in the wars of the Spanish Succession and ended by the 
Treaties of Utrecht (1713-14) and of Rastadt (1714) produced the Project of 
Perpetual Peace of the Abb6 de Saint-Pierre. The wars of the French Revolution 
following these at the space of a century gave birth to the Holy Alliance. The 
World War, a hundred years later, has brought forth a League of Nations, con¬ 
ceived in the same generous spirit. 

This work viewed as a study of the behavior of men and the relations of 
States affords not a few remarkable parallels. 

Latin-American Arbitration Treaties 

The manuscript of one volume of this work is in the printer’s hands; the 
second and concluding volume will be sent as soon as the printer’s progress justi¬ 
fies it. These two volumes are counterparts, the treaties in the two volumes 
being the same, but the text in one being English, in the other the original foreign 
language (generally Spanish) of the treaty. The work comprises not only ar¬ 
bitration treaties, so called, but also the compromis or special agreement and 
arbitral clauses in treaties and conventions. The publication of these two volumes 
will mark substantial progress towards the achievement of the general design of 
publishing a complete collection of the arbitration agreements of all countries. 
The work done on the subject as a whole by the Division of International Law 
in the years preceding the War is detailed in previous reports.^ The plan then 
contemplated, a division of the work into ancient and modern periods, had to be 
abandoned as the intervention of the War made research in Europe impossible, 
and it was decided to proceed In the only practicable way, by collecting and 
issuing the material concerning countries of the Western Hemisphere. 

Constitutions of the New States 

In 1918, when the personnel of the Endowment was placed at the disposal 
of the Secretary of State, Dr. Herbert F. Wright prepared a collection of the con¬ 
stitutions of the thirty-three States engaged in the World War, which was printed 
at the Government Printing Office in 1919 in a volume of nearly seven hundred 
pages entitled Constitutions of the States at War^ iQi 4 -igi 8 , 

The World War and the Paris settlement necessarily wrought many political 
changes in Europe. The compila- of the collection of documents just mentioned, 
during the four years which have elapsed since its publication, has gathered to¬ 
gether the fundamental laws of the States which have come into existence as a 
result of the World War. The material has been in hand for some time and in 

1 Year Book, 1912, p. 131; 1913*^141 P* ^[26; 1915, p. 139, 
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fact such a collection could have been published over a year ago had it not been 
found necessary, in the interests of accuracy and scholarship, to check up transla¬ 
tions with the original texts. The compiler has nearly finished this work, and it 
is estimated that the documents will make a volume of about 450 pages. 

Uti Possidetis 

^ A collection of documents on this subject was made in the Division of Inter¬ 
national Law for the purposes of the Paris Peace Conference, but was not printed 
at the time. The materials in the collection are arranged to bring out the his¬ 
torical origin and development of the rule of uti possidetis in the science of inter¬ 
national law and the content of the rule as of the present time. In Part I some 
standard texts of the Roman law are presented; Part II illustrates the passing 
over of the rule from the law of Rome to the law of nations; Part III d^a l s with 
the two distinct rules, first, the European including the United States, and, sec¬ 
ond, the Latin-American. 

Prize Cases Decided in the United States Supreme Court, 1789-1918 

This three-volume collection of American prize cases decided in the highest 
court, adequately indexed, has now appeared. In order to lay before the 
reader a complete view of the history of federal prize jurisdiction in this 
country, the Director has written an introduction for the compilation, in 
which he recounts the doings of the Continental Congress in this regard from the 
time when its members gave heed to the suggestion of General Washington that 
“a court be established by authority of Congress, to take cognizance of prizes 
made by the Continental vessels.” ^ This account, together with the appendix 
containing the opinions in the cases decided by the Federal Court of Appeals in 
Cases of Capture created by the Continental Congress, affords a sufficiently com¬ 
plete view of the ante-constitutional period. 

Decisions of Chief Justice Marshall Involving International Law 

The publication of the manuscript for this volume has been postponed in¬ 
definitely, in view of the demands upon the printing fund of the Divfeion by 
works of more immediate interest, and in view of the large propcartion of the opin¬ 
ions of the learned Chief Justice touching international law and the relations 
between sovereign States to be found in the Endowment’s publication of Ameri¬ 
can Prize Cases decided in the Supreme Court of the United States * now issued from 
the press, and the volumes of Suits between States published in 1918.* 

Chinese Treaties and Agreements 

This collection of treaties, compiled and edited by Mr. J. V. A. MacMurray, 
Chief of the Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs of the Department of State and for- 

^ Letter of General Washington dated November 11,1775, to John Hancodk, Prerfdent of lie 
Gcwtinental Coiagress. 

* Supra, 

* Year Book, 1919, p. 114, 
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merly American Secretary of Legation at Peking, provided the authoritative text 
used by the Conference at Washington in the discussion of problems relating to 
the Far East. This work, in an edition of 1,500 copies, appeared in 1921, and in 
1922 one thousand more copies were printed off from the plates. 

Pamphlet Series 

Constitutional Government in China: Present Conditions and Prospects 

This volume of 61 pages (No. 47 in the series) by W. W. Willoughby, Pro¬ 
fessor of Political Science at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, was mentioned 
in the last annual report as one of the manuscripts prepared prior to the Confer¬ 
ence on Limitation of Armament. The manuscript was in the hands of the En¬ 
dowment in sufficient time to be available and of use to the American delegates 
to that Conference. Subsequently it was published as No. 47 of the Pamphlet 
Series of the Division, and distributed to the Endowment’s depositories. The 
contents of the volume consist of a brief summary of the government of China 
prior to 1912, an outline of events in China since 1911, followed by a discussion 
of the preparedness of the Chinese for a republican government and an estimate 
of the outlook for China prior to the convening of the Washington Conference in 
November, 1921. A reading of Professor Willoughby’s pages, together with a 
consideration of the results of the Washington Conference touching China, gives 
encouragement to the hope that the most difficult era for China has passed. 

International Law and Related Subjects from the Point of View of the 
American Continent, by Alejandro Alvarez 

This pamphlet of lOO pages (No. 48 in the series) is an abridgment of the lec¬ 
tures delivered by Dr. Alejandro Alvarez, the distinguished Chilean author and 
publicist, in the course of two tours to some of the leading univereities of the 
United States of America in the academic years 1916-17 and 1917-18, accompa¬ 
nied with a report by Dr. Alvarez, including a comparative study of the univer¬ 
sities of the United States and Latin America. 

The development and increase of fruitful ideas on the subject of arbitration 
and international law, especially through the teaching of the subject in univer¬ 
sities, colleges and law schools, was expressly maide a part of the work of the Divi¬ 
sion of International Law by the Trustees of the Endowment at their aimnal 
meeting on December 14, 1911. The study given to the subject by the Division 
resulted in 1914 in the holding of a Conference of Teachers of International Law 
in Washington. This Conference adopted a number of resolutions, including 
one to the effect that prominent experts in international law be invited from time 
to time to lecture upon the subject at the several educational institutions in this 
country. The invitation to Dr. Alvarez followed. 

The plan of visiting lecturers was interrupted after Dr. Alvarez’s second 
tour by the entry of the United States into the War, which likewise prevented the 
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earlier publication of his lectures. It is hoped that conditions will be favorable 
to a renewal of the plan in the not distant future. 

Un Monde Bien Gouvern6: Trois Documents 

The three documents contained in this pamphlet (No. i of the French Series) 
are, in French, the Declaration of the Rights and Duties of Nations adopted 
January 6,1916, by the American Institute of International Law in its first session 
held in Washington; the Recommendations of Habana adopted January 23, 1917, 
by the American Institute in its second session held at Habana, Cuba; and, three. 
Suggestions for a Governed World adopted May 27, 1921, by the American Peace 
Society at its ninety-third annual meeting held in Washington. It is believed 
that an acquaintance with these three documents, which deal with the funda¬ 
mentals of international relations, should be rendered far more widespread than 
their publication in the organs of the Institute and American Peace Society could 
accomplish. For this reason they were gathered into this brochure and sent to 
all the Endowment’s depository libraries and institutions. 

Subventions to Journals of International Law 

Revue G6n6rale de Droit International Public 

This Revw, which is edited by Paul Fauchille and A. de Lapradelle, both 
publicists of international reputation and members of the Institute of Interna¬ 
tional Law, has published many articles of interest during the past year, among 
which we note especially: 

International Morality L. Bourgeois 

Competence of Permanent Court of Interna¬ 
tional Justice J. BlociszewsH 

Rules to be Followed for the Recognition of a 
Government ie facto by Foreign States L. A. Podesta Costa 

International Labor Law in the Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles. International Bureau at Geneva and Inter¬ 
national Labor Conferences P. Pic 

Disarmament, the Peace Treaties of 1919-1920, 
and the Washington Conference of 1921-1922 A. M6rignhac 

This periodical has at all times maintained a high standard of contributed 
articles, combined with other such material as a chronicle of international events 
and commentaries thereon, book reviews and appendix of offidal documents. 
The service it renders in the cause of dissemination and popularization of inter¬ 
national law is unquestionable. 

Journal du Droit International 

Since the last annual report the Journal du Droit Iniernatiorwl has sustained 
the loss of its distinguished founder and editor, M. Edouard Clunet. His sue- 
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cessor has been appointed in the person of his able collaborator, M. Andr6- 
Prudhomme, under the patronage of an editorial board including, among others, 
MM. Andr6 Weiss, member of the Institute of International Law and Judge 
of the International Court at The Hague, A. Fillet, Professor of the Faculty of Law 
at Paris, Ambroise Colin, Counselor of the Court of Cassation, and Senators 
de Jouvenel, Lemery and de Monde. Under the new organization it is pro¬ 
posed to maintain for the Journal the scientific character given to it by its 
founder and to carry on his work for the betterment of international relations by 
means of the diffusion of the knowledge of international law. Among the notable 
artides in the Journal during the past 3rear are: 


The Meaning of ‘Tndig 4 nat” in the Peace Treaties of 
Versailles, Saint-Germain and Trianon 

Legal Status of Foreign Companies in the United States 
The Right of France to take Individual Action in Case of 
Germany’s Failure to Liquidate 

Juridical and International Status of Montenegro 
The Progressive Suppression of Extraterritoriality in 
Siam 

The Expulsion of Undesirable Foreigners from Alsace and 
Lorraine and the Law 


A, Brustlein 
Ch. G. Loeb 

E. Clunet 
P. Fedozzi 

G. Padoux 

E. Clunet 


The latest finandal statement of the Journal shows a defidt on account of the 
increased cost of publication, and the new editor states that he finds it necessary 
to appeal to the spirit of disinterestedness of the contributors. He expresses the 
hope that the Endowment will see fit to renew its usual subvention in the form of a 
subscription for 400 copies. 


Rivista di Diritto Internazionale 

The Rivista di Diritto IrUernazionale is the only journal of its character pub¬ 
lished in the Italian language, and is issued under the able direction of Professor 
Dionisio Anzilotti of the University of Rome. With the beginning of 1922 the 
Rivista has inaugurated its third series. The first series was begun in 1906 and, 
after a period of six 5rears, during which five volumes were published, one for 1911 
being lacking, the second series was begun. Eight volumes followed, VI to XIII. 
Series 3 thus begins with Volume XIV. With this series two editors are added to 
the Board in the persons of Professor Cavaglieri of Rome and Professor Perassi of 
Naples. The Rivista has very recently lost the inestimable services of Mr. Ricd- 
Busatti, an associate member of the Institute of International Law and member 
of the Advisory Committee of Jurists at The Hague, who died on the eleventh of 
February, 1923. Together with Mr. Anzilotti, Mr. Ricd-Busatti founded the 
Rivista in 1906. Among the articles and commentaries on international events 
contained in recent numbers of the periodical are the following: Study, Doctrine 
and Practice of International Law in Italy by T. Tittoni, Preadent of the Senate; 
The Characteristics of the Intamational Juridical System by Prcsfessor G. Salvioli; 
Cotao^t aind Character of General International Law by Professor A. Cav:i®B«ri: 
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and an account of the Rome meeting of the Institute of International Law by 
Mr. Ricci-Busatti. 

The latest statement of the Rivista shows a deficit which the editor attributes 
to the existing condition of the printing industry in Italy and the difficulty, under 
the present state of economic stress, of finding collaborators who can afford to 
contribute articles gratis. The subscription price has been increased from 18 lire 
to £25 lire, but even so the increase is not proportionate to the increase in costs. 
The renewal of the Endowment’s usual subvention to this review is recommended. 

Revue de Droit International et de Legislation ComparEe 

The publication of this Remie, interrupted in 1914 by the German occupation 
of Belgium, was resumed in 1920. The difficult position of editor-in-chief, fi ll ed 
for many years before the World War by M. Edouard Rolin-Jaequemyns, son of 
the illustrious founder of the Revue, was assumed by M. Charles de Visscher, Pro¬ 
fessor at the University of Ghent. The following articles which have appeared in 
the 1922 issues are typical of the contents of this valuable publication: 

The Jurisprudence of the Mixed Arbitral Tri¬ 
bunals Instituted by the Peace Treaties Robert Ruz6 

Literary History of Law: Cornelius van B)mkers- 

Ernest Nys 

The Regulations of the Permanent Court of Inter¬ 
national Justice A. HammarsbjSld 

Foreign Governments in Courts of Justice Charles de Visscher 

The National Law of British Subjects Thomas Baty 

^ The Le^slative Competency of the Interallied 
Rhineland High Commission Marcel Nost 

At the beginning of its period of reorganization the financial condition of the 
periodical was most critical, but in his last report the new editor was able to show 
a marked improvement in this respect. He attributes the increased suc<»ss of the 
Rexue to constant efforts to augment the number of subscribers and to the gener¬ 
ous aid of the Endowment. Since 1920 the Revue has faithfully followed its pre¬ 
war standards of scientific excellence and ranks high among publications of an 
international character. 

Japanese Review of International Law 

The Japanese Review of International Imw has been published regularly dur¬ 
ing the preceding year, that is, for the calendar year 1922, during which Volume 
21 was issued, beginning with No. l in January, and ending with No. 10 in De¬ 
cember last. The annual subvention of $2,000 appropriated by the Trustees has 
accordingly been paid to this Review. 

Among some of the principal articles that appeared during the year 1922 
may be mentioned: 

The League of Nations and National Sovereignty T. Izumi 
The Freraom of the Sea and Disarmament S. Koyama 


i» 
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The Establishment of a Permanent Court of Inter¬ 
national Justice 

The Value and Effidency of Alliances 
The Washington Treaties Concerning the Limitation 
offArmament 

The Disarmament Question 

The Washington Conference and the International 
Laws of War 

The Washington Naval Armament Limitation Treaty 
The Commission of Condliation 
The Object of the League of Nations 


Dr. Yamada 
Y. Makino 

S. Tachi 
S. Takahashi 

S. Tachi 

Dr. Y. Sugymura 
K. Sawata 
S. Tachi 


These are only a few of a large number of leading articles contained in Volume 
21 of this magadne, which is printed in the Japanese language and is thus doing 
effective work in the dissemination of a knowledge of the prindples of international 
law and diplomacy among the Japanese-speaking professors and students. An 
interesting feature of the magazine is a department of questions and answers, 
where the editors undertake to reply, through the columns of the magazine, to 
questions of international law that may be propounded by the readers. 

It is recommended that the subvention to the Japanese Review of Inter¬ 
national Law be continued as in previous years. 

Provision has been made for several years past for translating into English 
selected artides from the Japanese Review and summarizing in English other 
items of interest. This has been done primarily in order to enable the officers 
and Trustees of the Endowment to be informed regarding the work which this 
magazine is doing. The Director has from time to time transmitted espedally 
timely artides to each member of the Board. Owing to reasons of economy in 
appropriations, it has been formd advisable to eliminate the provision for making 
these translations next year, but the Director hopes that it will he possible to 
renew this feature of the Diviaon’s work at some future time. 


Revista de Deeecho Internacional 

In the section of the Director’s report for last year^ dealing with the Spanish 
edition of the Amenam Journal of International Law, doubt was expressed as to 
the advisability of continuing that publication, and the Director reported that he 
was then working upon the details of a plan for transforming the Spanish edition 
of the American Journal into an original Spanish Journal of International Law to 
be published at Habana, Cuba, imder the directorship of Mr. Antonio S. de Busta¬ 
mante, and to be issued as the offidal organ of the American Institute of Inter¬ 
national Law. The Director is now able to report that the Executive Committee, 
at its meeting on May 15, 1922, approved the plan above referred to and since 
then the project has become a reality. Three quarterly issues of the new maga¬ 
zine have appeared under the title Revista de Derecho Internacional: Organa del 
InsHtuto Americano de Derecho Internacional. The Revista is issued under the 


»Year Book, 1922, p. 184. 
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authority of the Council of Direction of the Institute, consisting of the Honorable 
Elihu Root of the United States, Dr. Alejandro Alvarez of Chile, Dr. Luis Ander¬ 
son of Costa Rica, Dr. Antonio S. de Bustamante of Cuba, and the undersigned. 
Mr. Bustamante occupies the position and performs the duties of Director of the 
Revista. 

The first number appeared under date of March 31, 1922, and contained a 
leading article by Mr. Root on “The Necessity of Popularizing International 
Law.” Contained in this number also was a complete Spanish translation of the 
report of the American Delegation to the Washington Conference on the Limita¬ 
tion of Armament. 

The second number of the magazine appeared under date of June 30, 1922, 
and contained as its leading article a Spanish translation of the presidential ad¬ 
dress of Mr. Elihu Root delivered before the Annual Meeting of the American 
Society of International Law in Washington on April 27, 1922, on the subject 
of “ International Law at the Arms Conference.” Another contribution to this 
number, deserving of special mention, was the article by Dr. Luis Anderson on 
the subject of “The Ideals of the American Institute of International Law.” 
This number contained also a Spanish translation of the complete text of the 
Treaties and Acts of the Washington Conference on the Limitation of Armament, 
accompanied by the address of President Harding submitting them to the Senate. 

The third number of the Revista appeared under date of September 30,1922. 
Its leading article was by Dr. Rafael Montoro, formerly Secretary of State of 
Cuba, entitled “The International Mind.” Another feature was a rSsumS of the 
work of the American, Brazilian and Cuban Societies of International Law. 
Among the documents included was the official Spanish text of the Statute of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice and the Regulations adopted by the 
Court. No. 3 of the Revista also contained departments devoted to book reviews 
and to a review of foreign journals of international law, which it is expected will 
be permanent departments of the new magazine. 

The Revista is now financed entirely by the Endowment and an item of $6,100 
was allotted last year by the Executive Committee for that purpose. The same 
amount is included in the estimates for the ensuing year with the approval of the 
Executive Committee. Under the arrangement for the publication of the mapi- 
zine, it is provided that the proceeds from subscriptions will be annually deducted 
from the subvention granted by the Endowment. It will naturally require sev¬ 
eral years before the Revista becomes sufiiciently well established to expect any 
appreciable return from this source. 

Subventions to International Law Sodeties 

The Institute of International Law 

The Institute of International Law was founded in Belgium, in 1873, 

1923 it will celebrate, in Belgium, the fiftieth anniversary of its Inrtii. It was 
founded within two yeare of the Franco-Prusaan War; it has survived the World 
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War of 1914-18. It has rendered notable services to the cause of international 
law, and therefore to the settlement by law of controversies between nations, 
which, if unsettled, might cause a resort to force. 

One of its earliest achievements was a draft of a code of arbitral procedure 
which has been the basis of all subsequent consideration of this subject. It was 
notably the model of the section on arbitral procedure contained in the Pacific 
Settlement Convention of the First Hague Peace Conference of 1899. The Insti¬ 
tute has discussed questions of war and stated its conclusions in the form of resolu¬ 
tions which attracted the attention of the world. It has justified its creation a 
thousand-fold. What would have been done without it, we may not know. We do 
know, however, that its labors both in the domain of peace and of war have been 
of inestimable value. This statement is so obvious that it needs no authority; 
and yet authority is not lacking. The President of the American Society of 
International Law in his annual address before that body in 1913 felt justified in 
saying, and did say— 

In practice the work of the unofficial members of the Institute of In¬ 
ternational Law has made possible the success of the official conferences 
at The Hague, by preparing their work beforehand and agreeing upon con¬ 
clusions wffich the offidal conferences could accept.' 

This is great praise, but anybody .familiar with the growth of international law in 
the form of treaty and convention during the past fifty years knows that it is not 
overdone; nevertheless, as the play has it, “Approbation from Sir Hubert Stanley 
is praise indeed.” 

In view of these circumstances, it is no wonder that the Division of Inter¬ 
national Law of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace recommended 
on November 10, 1911, and that the Trustees at their annual meeting of Decem¬ 
ber 14, 1911, approved the recommendation that the sum of twenty thousand 
dollars should be placed at the disposition of the Institute for its forthcoming 
meeting. The recommendation has since been regularly made, and has been 
approved by the Board of Trustees. 

The Trustees of the Endowment wisely left the expenditure of its subvention 
to the Institute. The fimds are spent for several purposes—^to procure the at¬ 
tendance of members by the payment of traveling expenses to and from the place 
of meeting, and the living expenses during the meeting. Sometimes the various 
commissions which have been appointed to discuss certain subjects are able to 
hold a meeting because of this subvention. Indeed, it is not too much to say 
that but for the subvention it would have been imposable to hold the meetings 
of the Institute since the War, or, if held, the attendance would have been dis¬ 
couraging. The last meeting was held from August 29 to September 2,1922, inclu¬ 
sive, at Grenoble. Without attempting to discuss the proceedings in detail, it 
is believed that two resolutions of a scientific character, and a third in the nature 


^Fnceedings of Ihe American Society of International Law, 1913, p. 30 . 
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of a suggestion may be quoted. The first deals with the conflict of laws, and 
that phase of it known as double taxation. It is as follows:^ 

With regard to the question of double taxation the Institute of International Law expresses the 
wish that the States may conclude conventions with a view to the abolition of the grave injustice of 
double taxation, especially with reference to the duty of succession by death, of ^‘inheritance 
taxes”; these conventions should bind the States to introduce in their legislation certain provisions 
on the restriction of these taxes from the international point of view, basing them uniformly upon 
the following principles: 

Goods are subject in principle to an inheritance tax in the State of domicile of the deceased, 
with reservation of the following exceptions: 

I. Immovables are subject to an inheritance tax in the State in which they are situated; 

II. Movables which have been placed upon the immovable or at its service in a permanent 
manner are assimilated to the immovables; 

III. All other goods which form the fixed capital or the capital of circulation serving for the 
exploitation of an immovable or of an industrial or commercial establishment are subject to an 
inheritance tax in the State wherein this immovable or this establishment is situated; 

IV. Mortgage credits are subject to an inheritance tax in the State where the mortgaged im¬ 
movable is situated. 

The progressive tax on inheritances should be paid only once. 

The conventions whose purpose it is to abolish double taxes with regard to the duty of succes¬ 
sion by death, should establish equitable rules on preference with regard to the progressive tax and, 
if necessary, on distribution between the interested States. 

When the succession affects goods found in several countries, only one of these countries may 
take account of the calculation of the rate of taxation. 

The second aims to determine the justiciable character of a dispute to be 
submitted to a court of justice, in the following way:^ 

The Institute of International Law, while expressing the wish that the Powers which, up to the 
present time, have not adhered to the special provision of Article 36 of the Statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, will adhere thereto, recommends to the States the adoption of the 
following resolutions: 

Article i. All disputes, whatever may be their origin and character, are as a general rule and 
with the reservations hereinafter provided, susceptible of judicial settlement or arbitral solution. 

Art. 2. However, when in the opinion of the State that is sued the dispute is not susceptible 
of settlement by judicial means, the preliminary question as to whether it is justiciable is submitted 
to the examination of the Permanent Court of International Justice, which decides it in accordance 
with its ordinary procedure. 

If by a three-fourths majority the court declares that the demand is not well founded, it retains 
the case for the purpose of rendering complete judgment thereon. 

In the contrary event, the case is referred back to the parties and in the absence of amicable 
agreement through diplomacy they remain free to submit it later to the court, after having agreed 
upon the powers to be given the latter with a view to permitting it to render judgment in a useful 
manner- 

The third resolution, adopted upon the motion of the Director, is very short 
and much to the point:* 

^Amimre de rinstitut de droit international, 1922, p- 257- 

* Ibid., p. 25^. 

*Ibid., p. 253- 
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The Institute of International Law expresses the desire that all the States which are not yet 
members of the Le^^e of Nations may pzirticipate in the formation and in the proceedings of the 
International Court of Justice. 

The object of this resolution was to secure an expression on the part of the 
Institute to have all States partidpate in the formation and proceedings of the 
Court without obligating those not members of the League of Nations to become 
members for that purpose. The changes to be made in the present statute of the 
Court in order to accomplish this result were not considered by the Institute.* 
Another matter which came before the Institute should be mentioned, al¬ 
though it does not appear in the form of a resolution. It is of intrinsic value in 
itself and invokes in its behalf a special interest. Mr. Hammarskjold suggested, 
and the suggestion seems to have met with well-nigh unanimous approval, al¬ 
though no vote was taken upon it, that an additional paragraph should be added 
to the Covenant of the League of Nations, whereby the Coundl should authorize 
conferences to meet at set periods to reach agreement upon questions involving 
the law of nations. This suggestion of the distinguished Swedish statesman and 
publidst is calculated to give effect to a recommendation of the American Sodety 
of International Law made to the Peace Conference of Paris, and of the Consult¬ 
ative Committee of Jurists made to the Coundl of the League of Nations. 

The Executive Coundl of the American Sodety of International Law met at 
Washington on April 17,1919, at the time when the Peace Conference at Paris was 
in session, and adopted unanimously the following resolution, proposed by Mr. 
Root as an addition to Article 14 of the Covenant of the League of Nations: 

Resolved, That the Executive Coundl of the American Society of Inter- 
nationd Law urges upon the Conference at Paris the adoption of a provision 
by which there shall be called a general conference of the Powers to meet 
not less than two years nor more than five years after the signing of this 
convention for the purpose of reviewing the condition of international law, 
and of agreeing upon and stating in authoritative form Ae prindples and 
rules thereof; and that thereafter, regular conferences for that purpose aba 11 
be called and held at stated times.® 

The proposed addition was transmitted to the American Commission to 
Negotiate Peace by the Honorable Frank L. Polk, then Acting Secretary of State. 
There is no evidence that it was considered, although the Director of the Division 
of International Law, who happened to be a Technical Delegate of the United 
States to that Conference, called the resolution to the attention of the authorities. 

Mr. Root, however, was not discouraged by the apparent failure of the P ea c e 
Conference to accept and to give effect to his resolution. A year later he called it 
to ^e attention of the Advisory Committee of Jurists, of which he was a member. 
This body met at The Hague in the summer of 1920, upon the invitation of the 
Council of the League of Nations, under Article 14 of the Covenant, which in its 

^ A-nitudiTc dc Vlnstitut de dtoii ititern<it 4 ofta>lf 1922. pp. 253—54. 

^Proceedings of the American Society of International Law, I9i$-i9, pp, 50, 60. 
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original form was Mr. Root’s handiwork.^ The Advisory Committee unani¬ 
mously recommended: 

I . That a new conference of the nations in continuation of the first two 
conferences at The Hague be held as soon as practicable for the following 
purposes: 

!• To restate the established rules of international law, especially, and in 
the first instance, in the fields affected by the events of the recent war. 

2. To formulate^ and agree upon the amendments and additions, if any, to 
the rules of international law shown to be necessary or useful by the 
events of the War and the changes in the conditions of international life 
and intercourse which have followed the War. 

3. To endeavor to reconcile divergent views and secure general agreement 
upon the rules which have been in dispute heretofore. 

4. To consider the subjects not now adequately regulated by international 
law, but as to which the interests of international justice require that 
rules of law shall be declared and accepted. 

II. That the Institute of International Law, the American Institute of 
International Law, the Union Juridique Internationale, the International 
Law Association, and the Iberian Institute of Comparative Law be invited 
to prepare with such conference or collaboration inter sese as they may 
deem useful, projects for the work of the Conference to be submitted before¬ 
hand to the several Governments and laid before the Conference for its 
consideration and such action as it may find suitable. 

III . ^ That the Conference be named Conference for the Advancement of 
International Law. 

IV. That this Conference be followed by further successive conferences 
at stated intervals to continue the work left unfinished.® 

This resolution was rejected by the Assembly of the League of Nations at its 
meeting on December 18, 1920,® and for the reasons which have already been 
stated in the section of this report devoted to codification of the law of nations. 

With this introduction, the ancestry of Mr. Hammarskjdld’s suggestion is 
apparent. His remarks in support of his suggestion as well as pie discussion to 
which it gave rise are thus stated in the official minutes of the Institute: 

In April, 1919, he had expressed the opinion that it would have been better to build on the old 
foundations of the Permanent Court of Arbitration and the Peace Conferences, rather than to try 
to create new machinery. This opinion did not prevail, and the speaker yields to the accomplished 
fact. But the institutions whose names he has just recalled had done useful work, and it is proper 
to ask about their fate. The former still exists and considers itself f<Hiunate in having witnessed 
the installation of a more richly endowed sister alongside of it. 


^ See Baker, Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement^ vol. i, p. 218. “Daring the spring [of 
1918] Colonel House had had conferences with Elihu Root, and as aresult added to the inachinery 
of the League an International Court of Justice.” 

* The Project of a Permanent Court of International Justice and Resolutions of the Advisory 
Committee of Jurists, Pamphlet No. 35 of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, pp. 
169-70, 

•Journal of the First Assembly of the League of Nations, i :20, pp. 298-9^, quoted supra, 
pp. 250-1. 
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As to the conferences which are concerned with the codification of public international law, 
nothing remains of them. Their originator no longer exists. Who will take up the torch? The 
speaker thinks that this initiative could advantageously be left to the Council of the League of 
Nations. The token of confidence thus given to the Council would be well deserved. 

One addition to Article 14 of the Pact would be sufficient. This article has given the Council 
the mandate of submitting to the States a draft for the creation of a Court of International Justice, 
The additional paragraph could provide for the convocation of new conferences. 

These conferences would be open to all the civilized States, as in the past, including those that 
are not members of the League of Nations. 

In that way the gap would be filled, to which Mr. de Bustamante called attention with regard 
to the development of public international law. 

The Institute would perform a great service by adopting an amendment of the following tenor; 
‘^The Council is charged also with taking the initiative in periodical conferences on public interna¬ 
tional law. These conferences to which all the civilized States may send delegates, whether they 
be members of the League of Nations or not, would have the object to prepare conventions, as far 
as possible of a universal nature, concerning various matters of the law of nations.” 

The President declares that this proposal will be examined by the Commission. 

Mr, James Brown Scott deems it his duty immediately to call the attention of Mr. de Ham- 
merskjold to the fact that the participation of the United States in the proposed conferences would 
be difficult if these conferences were called by the Council of the League of Nations. For this rea¬ 
son it would be preferable if they were called by a State or a group of States.^ 

Sooner or later international conferences will come into favor, of the type 
proposed by the late Tsar of Russia and held at The Hague in 1899 and 1907. 
The world needs them. *^The mills of God grind slowly^ yet they grind exceeding 
small y 

The Institute of International Law will meet at Brussels on Friday, the third 
of August, and will adjourn on Saturday, the eleventh. It is hoped that there 
will be a large attendance of members, and that the benefits to international law, 
and therefore to international peace, will justify the session in an ample manner. 
If so, the subvention will have been justified on this occasion, as it has in every 
previous instance. 

The Grotius Society 

This society, as its rules state, is a British society whose objects are to afford 
facilities for discussion of the Laws of War and Peace, and for interchange of 
opinions regarding their operation, and to make suggestions for their reform, and 
generally to advance the study of public and private international law. 

The last report of the Society in hand, dated May 31,1922, states that during 
the preceding year nine meetings were held in addition to the annual general meet*" 
ing. Four numbers of a series of Texts for Students of International Relations 
have been published, as follows: 

_ . Percy Ellwood Corbett 

SiMy s Grand Desirgn of Henry IV David Ogg 

^Annuaire de VInsHtut de droit intemoMoncd^ 1922, pp. 223-24. 
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Texts illustrating the Constitution of the Supreme 
Court of the United States and the Permanent 
Court of International Justice Professor Bellot 

Selections from GroHus’ De Jure Belli et Pads W. S. M. Knight 

The Society’s annual volume of Transactions, entitled Problems of Peace and 
War, Papers read before the Society in the Year IQ21, contains articles on— 

The Infancy and Youth of Grotius 

Aerial Warfare and the Laws of War 

The iyght of a Belligerent Merchantman to Attack 

Justiciable Disputes 

The Law of the Air 

Peace versus The League of Nations 

The Washington Conference and Air Law in Disarmament 

The Baltic Minorites 

Military Administration of Occupied Territory in Time of War 
Chemical Warfare 

The Society lost three of its most distinguished members in the period covered 
by the report—^Lord Reay, its first president, Lord Bryce, and Sir H. Erie Rich¬ 
ards, who was one of the founders of the Society. 

La Sociiri; de Legislation ComparEe 

A detailed account of this Society may be found in earlier reports.^ It has its 
headquarters at Paris and has for its object the study of the laws of different coun¬ 
tries and the examination of practical means for improving the several branches of 
legislation. During the year 1922 it has published: (i) Annuaire de UgislaUon 
Hrangire. This volume of more than 450 pages contains notices on the legislative 
movement in the principal countries of the entire world during 1919, with transla¬ 
tions into French of the texts of the most important statutes having an interna¬ 
tional importance. (2) Annuaire frangais —contmning texts of laws promul^ted 
in France during 1921, with comment. (3) Bulletin mensud for the years 1921 
and 1922. We note especially an important study on foreigners in the United 
States, two articles on the legislation of Alsace and Lorrmne, and artides on the 
development of legislation for the middle dasses, English private law, and French 
maritime legislation. (4) Les transfonmtiorts du droit dans les principaux pays 
depuis dnguante ans (1869-1919). This work was published as the first volume 
of the Fiftieth Anniversary Book of the Sodety. 

In the month of May last the Sodety had the great misfortune to lose one of its 
most valued members in the person of M. Fernand Daguin, who passed away in 
the seventy-fifth year of his age. M. Daguin had been Secretary General of the 
Sodety from 1881 to 1919 when he was succeeded by the present Secretary, 
M. Paul GoulE. It was owing in no small part to M. Daguin’s indefatigable devo¬ 
tion that the Sodety has been able to earn the gratitude of students of comparative 

^ Specially Year Book, 1913-1914, p. 119. 
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legislation throughout the world for its persistent efforts to foster the study of 
comparative legislation and for furnishing in abundance texts and studies in a 
field where too few contributed. 

The report of the Secretary General of the Society and its various publications 
continue to bear witness to the fact that the Endowment’s subvention has been 
well used. 


Aid to International Law Treatises and Collections 

The purpose of the amounts annually set aside under this heading, namely, 
to offer encour^ement to the publication of worthy treatises on international 
law and related subjects which, because of the limited demand for them, are not 
commercially attractive, has been sufficiently set forth in previous reports of the 
Director. 

During the preceding year the financial aid of this kind included the con¬ 
tinuation of the subscription to the French translations of the prize cases of 
various countries authorized by the Executive Committee on February 28, 1920, 
and duly reported to the Trustees in previous reports of the Director. These 
prize cases indude the dedsions of British, French, Italian and German Prize 
Courts made during the course of the World War. They are being collected, 
translated and published under the editorship of M. Paul Fauchille of Paris. 
The original authorization to subscribe to 150 copies of each of the volumes of 
this series is reported in the Director’s report for March i, 1920.* Parts 2 of the 
British, French and Italian Prize Cases and Part i of the German Prize Cases 
were issued and distributed during the year. Parts i of the three former vol¬ 
umes were issued and distributed during the preceding year. The sum of $2,000 
has been included in the estimates for the fiscal year 1924 to provide for the same 
numjjer of subscriptions to the volumes which will conclude the series. The 
publishers estimate that three additional volumes of 2 parts each will be required, 
at a cost of 50 francs per volume. This will make the Endowment’s total obli¬ 
gation to complete the subscription frs. 22^500. 

This fund was also used for the purchase and distribution of 200 copies of 
the volume entitled Die internationale Beschrankung der RUstungen, by Dr. Hans 
Wehbeig. ^ This treatise on the International Limitation of Armament, was 
published in April, 1919. It is a supplementary work to the author’s earlier 
French monograph on the same subject which was written and published in 1914 
under the auspices of the Interparliamentary Union, and of which an English 
translation was published by the Diviaon in its series of pamphlets issued in 
connection with the Washington Conference on the Limitation of Armament. 
The present volume, however, is much more comprehensive and up to date. The 
following fSsumi of its chapter headings furnishes a good idea of its contents: 
Proposals of private persons and associations: Proposals of parliamentarians: 


^ Year Book, 1920, p. 125. 
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Proposals of governments; Armament and world organization; General scruples 
against limitation of armament; Struggle against the influence of the armament 
industry; Proposals for limiting armament; International control and guaranty 
of limitation; Limitation of armament at the end of the World War; Resolutions 
and pronunciamentos of peace congresses and societies on the subject; Professor 
Quidde^s draft and his speech at the Hague Congress in 1913; The question in 
the League of Nations projects; Chronological table. 

All of the books purchased from this fund are distributed to libraries selected 
from the Endowment’s depository list. 

It is, of course, not practicable to state what volumes deserving of assistance 
of this kind may be brought to the Director’s attention during the coming year, 
and any available balance of this fund will be applied to meeting any such requests 
that may commend themselves to the Director and be approved by the Executive 
Committee. 


The International Language 

The Director calls the attention of the Trustees to a matter which, although it 
may seem to be beyond the scope of the present report, has nevertheless a very 
close connection with international relations and international conferences. It is 
the necessity of some one language agreed upon by the nations in advance of the 
meeting of their representatives, especially in large gatherings. 

It is, of course, impossible for each nation to address an international conference 
in its official language, as this would result in a Babel of tongues. It is contrary 
to the equality of States that any one language should be imposed upon such a 
conference. It is, however, feasible that, recognizing the necessity of some one 
language for international communications, the nations should voluntarily agree 
upon the use of one to serve both as a medium of communication and as the lan¬ 
guage in which international treaties, conventions or declarations should be con¬ 
cluded. It is a matter of convenience for the nations; it is not a matter of right 
for any one nation. 

For many centuries Latin was this medium. It has gone out of use because 
it has been unable to accommodate itself to new and changing conditions. The 
world apparently wanted a living language, and for approximately the past two 
centuries the French language has been used as the substitute for Latin. It is 
only necessary to recall that French was adopted without discussion and without a 
dissenting voice as the official language of the First Hague Peace Conference of 
1899, in which twenty-six nations were represented, and that it was likewise 
unanimously adopted, and without discussion, as the official language of the 
Second Hague Peace Conference of 1907, in which the deflates of forty-four 
nations participated. 

There is another point of view from which the question can be regarded. 
The experience of the Institute of International Law furnishes conclusive evidence 
of the statement that there is no difficulty in agreeing upon the use of any particu- 
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lar language, if only people look upon the language in question as a means, and 
not as an end in itself. From its very first to its last session the language of the 
Institute has been French. No difficulty is experienced by its members in mak¬ 
ing themselves understood. The choice of French was not dictated by any 
military, political or economic purpose; no influence whatever was exercised. 
It was the judgment of its founders, confirmed by every session, that French was 
the language most generally understood by the countries represented, and there 
has been no tendency on the part of the members of any country to lapse into their 
maternal tongue. It is an unofficial demonstration of an official need. The 
matter is worthy of attention. Because the Institute is an international body, 
only a certain number of its members can be chosen from any one country. There 
are three kinds of members. Honorary Members, Members, and Associates. 
There are at the present time four Honorary Members. Of these, one is a Span¬ 
iard, two are French and one, Italian. The Associates may be sixty in number. 
At present there are fifty-seven, representing the following countries, Austria, 
Belgium, Brazil, Chile, China, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Mexico, the Netherlands, Norway, Peru, Rumania, 
Russia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, United States and Venezuela. In 
all, the Honorary Members, Members and Associates represent thirty different 
countries. If each should attempt to speak his own language the tragedy in 
the Tower of Babel would be reenacted. No one regards the use of French as an 
imposition; no one regards it as an admission of superiority of French. It is a 
matter of convenience. It was adopted as a matter of convenience; it was re¬ 
tained as a matter of convenience. It is a convenience. Unless there is some 
fault in arithmetic, there are three more countries represented in the Institute 
than were represented at the Conference at Paris, yet no difficulty is experi¬ 
enced in the unoffidal gathering. Every meeting of the Institute is in effect the 
meeting of an international conference. 

This was the situation on the first day of August, 1914, when the World War 
broke out. During that war there were many parleys of the Allies in which only a 
few nations participated, and for the convenience of the political representatives 
of the Allied countries, several languages were used, inasmuch as these gentlemen, 
not having had diplomatic experience, were unfamiliar with French and the neces¬ 
sity of one language other than their own as a medium of international communica¬ 
tion. At the Peace Conference at Paris the same nations were represented by 
political gentlemen who had not had diplomatic experience or training, and who 
were unfamiliar with French as the language of diplomacy. The result was much 
discussion and no little bitterness in the matter of languages. The self-appointed 
committee consisting of representatives of a few of the larger Powers, which ar¬ 
ranged the preliminaries of the Conference, was unable to agree upon the question 
of language. Later, however, the so-called Supreme Council directed that the 
Treaty with Germany be in French and English as offidal languages. Italy had 
wished Italian to be an offidal language, if the practice dating from the eighteenth 
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century, of having French as the sole official language, were to be departed from. 
Apparently the experience of the political gentlemen convinced them that Italian 
should be used, if English was to be an official language, and the subsequent trea¬ 
ties were in three languages, French, English and Italian, with French as the 
authoritative text in case of divergences. This seems to the uninitiated to be a 
reaffirmation of French as the official language, without directly declaring it to be 
such. It may be noted, in passing, that before assigning to French its authorita¬ 
tive position, Germany had made its translations of the Treaty of Versailles from 
the French text. 

The matter of language may seem to many to be of slight importance, and as¬ 
suredly it is to those who have had no experience in matters diplomatic. It is, 
however, of the utmost importance that nations should understand one another j 
that their representatives should know in advance what language is to be used so 
that their delegates may be appointed with regard to that language. A failure to 
know in advance is certain to produce confusion in the Conference and be the 
cause of misunderstanding. Persons who have given this matter attention know 
that the question of language has resulted in much delay in negotiations, and it 
seems wholly desirable in the interest of expedition and good understanding that 
the delegates come together, appointed with reference to a language, and begin 
work immediately, without the delay which has always resulted in the absence of 
an agreement upon the language to be used. The judgment of the past two cen¬ 
turies can, one would think, be accepted by the world at large, and there would 
seem to be very strong reasons needed for opening up a question which was sup¬ 
posed to have been settled by the practice of civilized nations generations brfore 
the Conference of Paris began its sessions. The true rule in such matters was 
stated long ago, indeed, as far back as 1678, by Louis XIV, who said that “all 
these novelties should be considered the more odious inasmuch as they cause the 
loss of more time and are opposed to usage.” And in another passage commend¬ 
ing his Ambassadors at the Congress of Nimeguen, he said: “You have done well 
to hold out firmly against the change of established usage . . . usage and 
custom are the sole rule and decision in this kind of difficulty.” And it is also 
believed that the correct doctrine in this matter was laid down by the French Am¬ 
bassadors on June 20, 1682, in the memorandum which they delivered to the 
Ambassadors of the then Holy Roman Empire. The material portion of this 
text is as follows: 

There is no prince in Europe who has the right to impose upon others the duty of uring a 
given language in the conferences and assemblies held between sovereigns, as, for instance, the 
Assembly of Frankfort, nor on any other occasion; each party is free to employ his own language 
for his personal documents, and it is also true that the thirteen Swiss cantons always write to the 
King in their own language, and that His Majesty receives their letters without difeulty, and 
makes reply thereto. 

For the treaties and other public acts which all parties must sign, it is reasonable among equals 
to £^ee for this purpose upon a common langus^e, or to make sev^al originals (as is the case 
between France and Spain, where one copy is in French and the other in Spani^). The Emperor 
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and the Empire use two languages, namely, German among themselves for the transaction of all 
their,business, and Latin with all foreigners; they call this language the "style of the Empire", 
and claiming that they are within the rights of the Roman Empire they would feign oblige all the 
other princes and estates to use only this language in their relations with them; they also call 
their Germanic Empire the Holy Roman Empire and their Emperor Augustus and Caesarian 
Majesty; . . . 

The King is in the possession of the privilege of writing in French to the Emperor and the 
Empire, to all the princes of Germany and to the kings of the North and of Poland, and to receive 
replies from them in Latin. The ambassadors of His Majesty are also in possession of the privi¬ 
lege of issuing their personal documents only in French, and the ambassadors of the Emperor 
have always received them in the Assembly of Nimeguen and even in the latter, and have always 
replied thereto in Latin up to the present time. 

They have certainly no good reason to oblige the Embassy of France today to change the 
style at Frankfort, and to issue in future their personal documents for the Empire in Latin. They 
do not dare to assert against us (as they often do against the Italians) their alleged right of the 
Roman Empire, and they only claim that it is the style of the Empire and the practice of their 
diets. But if it is the style of the Empire to draw up this kind of document in Latin, the custom 
of France is to draw it up in French. 

And with r^ard to the practice of their diets, since these diets meet only for matters within 
the Empire and do not consider foreigners in any respect . . . whatever may be this alleged 
practice, it can never be applied in consequence to assemblies of the nature of that of Frankfort. 

The Imperialists could say with reason that if we draw up our personal documents in French 
they will draw up theirs in German, which is their natural language; but they do not wish to do 
this, because they consider it an honor to reply in the Latin language in their relations with 
foreigners. . - . 

It should be stated, in justice to Louis XIV and the great officers of state and 
French Ambassadors, that, although France was at this period at the height of its 
military glory, its material power and political influence, and although French was 
spoken by the courts, the aristocracy, and the dlite of every nation of Europe, no 
attempt was made for any of these reasons to force the acceptance of French as 
the language of diplomacy or of international conferences. Each country was 
equal; each language was therefore equal. Convenience dictated the use of some 
one language, but France did not propose its language as that one. 

If nations are to reach agreements, they must understand one another; they 
must have a language in which to discuss their interests, present projects, reconcile 
divergent views, and embody their agreements. It must be a living, not a dead 
or artificial language. A great and wise statesman has said that nine-tenths of the 
difficulty in international conferences is in getting to understand the point of view 
of the foreign del^^ates. A language common to all is certainly a means toward 
this understanding. 

Believing that these principles are as correct and unanswerable today as they 
were when first announced some two centuries and a half ago, the Director, who 
has given great attention to these matters, has written—^he says it modestly—in 
French, a tractate entitled Le Frangais—Langue Favorite de la Diphmatie: Etude 
de Conciliation InUmationale. It is to be published in Paris in the course of the 
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present year, and it will give the undersigned a great deal of pleasure to present 
copiesfof the little work to each of his fellow Trustees, with his personal compli¬ 
ments. 

Respectfully submitted, 

James Brown Scott, 

Director. 

Washington, D. C., 

March 21, 1Q23. 
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Assets and Liabilities, March 31,1923 


Assets 

Investments: 

United States Steel Corporation, Series A, Registered 5% 
Gold Bonds. 

$5,000,000.00 


United States Steel Corporation, Series C, Registered 5% 
Gold Bonds. 

5,000,000.00 


Property and equipment: 

Real Estate: 

Administration buildings and site. 

$184,000.00 

$10,000,000.00 

Building and site, Paris, France. 

35.875-00 


Furniture and fixtjures. 

31,521.45 


Library. 

41,452.62 

$62,500.00 


Income receivable: 

Interest on $5,000,000,00 United States Steel Corporation, 
Series A, Gold Bonds (accrued to March 31, 1923). 

292,849.07 

Interest on $5,000,000,00 United States Steel Corporation, 
Series C, Gold Bonds (accrued to March 31, 1923). 

20,833.33 


Cash on hand......... 


83.333-33 

212,616.91 

231.326.72 

Excess of appropriations over revenue. 


Liabilities 

Endowment... 


$10,820,126.03 

$10,000,000.00 

292,849.07 

Income appropriated for property and equipment... 


Unexpended appropriations to June 30, 1923: 

Unallotted. 

$74,845-72 


Allotted, but unexpended... 

495.097-91 


Less income receivable to June 30,1923, applicable 
thereagainst: 

Interest on the Endowment.. $125,000.00 

Interest on bank deposits... 1,000.00 

Unappropriated funds, June 30,1923: 

$569,943-63 

126,000.00 

443.943-63 

Accrued on interest due August 31, 1923. 


83.333-33 



$10,820,126.03 
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Statement of Receipts and Disbursements from July i, 1922, to March 31,1923 


Receipts 

Balance on hand June 30, 1922. 

Interest on the Endowment to February 28, 1923.... 
Interest on bank deposits: 

With the Guaranty Trust Company to March 26, 

1923. 

With the Guaranty Trust Co., Paris, to December 

25, 1922.. 

With the Guaranty Trust Co., London, to Sep¬ 
tember 25, 1922. 

With the Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas to June 
30, 1922. 


$500,000.00 


$1,144.49 

59-52 

36.85 

109.15 


1,350.01 


Interest on income invested: 

On amount invested in French Loan (by European 
Bureau). 


25.12 


$14,096.39 


Royalties on publications. 

Grant from the Carnegie Corporation 


7.50 

130,000.00 


Refunds: 

Classics of International Law, 1920. 

Catalogue of publications, 1921... 

Maintenance of the European Bureau, 1921. 

Work through newspapers and periodicals, 1921.. 


18.20 

24.44 

1,819.80 

217.89 

- 2,080.33 


Disbursements 

Secretary's Office and General Administration 

Salaries... 

Stationery and office expenses: 


Stationery. $492.28 

Furniture. 348.80 

Postage. 216.47 

Freight and express. 64.17 

Telegrams. 79.72 

Printing and binding. 1,616.81 

Repairs.. 97.25 

Reporting Board Meeting. 53-70 

Miscellaneous. 362.93 


$28,719.47 


Maintenance of headquarters: 


Taxes and water rent.$4,528.50 

Fuel and lighting. 1,499.20 

Telephone. 503.19 

Messengers and janitor.. 2,172.00 


633,462.96 

$647,559-35 
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Statement of Receipts and Disbursements from July i, 1922, to March 31,1923 

Continued 


Repairs. 

Miscellaneous. 

Traveling expenses 
Retirement fund.. 


$875.04 

226.50 

-$9,804.43 

. 2,564-25 

. 4,537-56 

-$48,957-84 


Sundry Purposes 
Library and Information Bureau: 

Salaries.$5,34i -oo 

Books, subscriptions and 

bindings.$2,749.02 

Furniture and fixtures_ 1,378.16 

Miscellaneous. 424.11 

- 4.55I-29 


Distribution of publications. 
Translating Bureau, salaries 

Employees* annuities. 

Year Book. 


$9,892.29 

1,829.14 

4,234.46 

1,905*08 

4,542.49 


22,403.46 


Division of Intercourse and Education 
Expenses of the Division in New York: 


Salaries.$8,108.39 

Extra clerical assistance. 142.00 

Rent. 1,800.00 

Stationery. 368.65 

Furniture. 146.06 

Postage. 100.00 

Freight and express. 56*65 

Telegrams... I 93 - 9 I 

Fuel and lighting. 234.03 

Telephone. 142.27 

Books and publications.. 365 • 79 

Printing. 500.00 

Repairs. 162.04 

Miscellaneous. 443 * 60 


Maintenance of the European Bureau. 

Work through the European Bureau.. 

Interamerican Division. 

Latin American Exchange.... 

American Association for International Conciliation,. 

Honoraria for the Special Correspondents. 

International Arbitration League... 

Institute of International Education. 

Work through newspapers and periodicals.. 

Exchange of professors.... 


$12,763.39 

3.870.70 

1.671.70 

10,903.90 

26,780.27 

29,775-00 

7,467-50 

911-39 

21,902.48 

3,419-18 

8 , 000,00 
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Statement of Receipts and Disbursements from July i, 1922, to March 31, 1923 

Continued 


American Peace Society. 

American Group of the Interparliamentary Union, 

maintenance. 

American Group of the Interparliamentary Union, 

delegates to the Twentieth Congress. 

Entertainment of distinguished foreign visitors. 

International Relations Clubs. 

Purchase of model of bust of Andrew Carnegie. 


$12,033.15 

1,000.00 

6,350.00 

1,980.00 

11,000.00 

1457.47 


$161,306.13 


Division of Economics and History 
Expenses of the Division in New York; 


Salaries.$9,618.06 

Stationery. 58.16 

Postage. 59*72 

Freight and express. 19.98 

Telegrams. 150.06 

Books and publications. 39*97 

Printing. 482,00 

Miscellaneous. 61.89 


Honoraria for editorial boards.. 

Expenses of editorial boards. 

Honoraria and expenses of collaborators.. 

Economic and Social History of the World Wan 

Research work under contracts... 

Printing publications. 

Translations. 

Japanese Research Committee.. 


$10,489.84 

15,833.58 

10,908.43 

11,778.69 

13,350*00 

1,765.20 

7,130.80 

358.07 

1,125.00 


72,739.61 


Division of International Law 


.$11,477.50 

ce expenses: 

Stationery. $88.98 

Furniture. 159.65 

Postage. 38.33 

Freight and express. 3.82 

Telegrams. 176.17 

Printing and binding. 20.50 

Books and publications. 70.00 

Repairs. 16.55 

Miscellaneous. 60.85 


Pamphlet series. 

International arbitrations. 

Spanish edition of the American Journal of Interna¬ 
tional Law... 


634.85 

748.71 

4,644,00 

1,041,17 
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Statement of Receipts and Disbursements from July i, 1922, to March 31, 1923 

Continued 


English summaries of the Japanese Review of Inter-j 

national Law. 

Official correspondence of the U. S. regarding the emam 

cipation of Latin American countries. 

Classics of International Law... 

Fellowships in international law. 

Traveling expenses of the Director. 

Revue Ginirale de Droit International Public . 

Journal du Droit International . 

Rivista di Diritto Internazionale . 

Revue de Droit International et de Ligislation Comparie] 

Japanese Review of International Law. 

Sociiti de Legislation Comparee . 

The Grotius Society of London. 

Institute of International Law. 

Revista de Derecho Internacional . 

Printing publications. 

British, Italian and German Prize Cases, purchase of| 

The Hague Academy of International Law. 

Wehberg's Die Internationale Beschrankung der Rustun- 


gen. 


Bibliothhque Internationale du Droit des Gens. 


Building and Site, Paris, France 
Purchase of building and site, Paris, France.. 


Total disbursements for the fiscal year. 
Cash on hand: 

Postage fund. 

Petty cash fund. 


Balances on deposit: 

*With the Guaranty Trust Company of New York $109,140.86 
*With the Guaranty Trust Company (Paris 
Branch): 

fr. 1,703,3^7.70 

With the Guaranty Trust Company (Londonj 
Branch): 

£38. 19. 10 

With the Riggs National Bank of Washington.... 


$600.00 

1,127.84 

2,407.31 

7,312.50 

3,500.00 

730.87 

983.20 

640.00 

473.06 

2,000.00 

1,096.32 

1,250.00 

20,000.00 

6,100.00 

5,941.11 

744.46 

20,000.00 

107.50 

100.00 


$93,660.40 


35,875.00 


$434,942.44 


$288.53 

750.00 


1,038.53 


101,323.92 


154.70 

958.90 


211,578.38 


$647,559.35 


$647,559.35 


♦ The Guaranty Trust Company allows interest on this deposit. 
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Statement of Receipts and Disbursements from Dec. 14,1910, to March 31,1923 
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Statement Showing the Condition of the Appropriations, March 31, 1923 



Appropriations Allotments 


Balance 

Unallotted 


Special Appropriation 

Purchase of building and site, Paris, France.... 

Appropriations for the Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30, 1922 

Secretary's Office and General Administration.. 

Sundry Purposes. 

Division of Intercourse and Education. 

Division of Economics and History. 

Division of International Law. 

Emergencies. 

American Peace Society. 


Appropriations for the Fiscal Year Ending 
June 30, 1923 

Secretary’s Office and General Administration.. 

Sundry Purposes. 

Division of Intercourse and Education.. 

Division of Economics and History. 

Division of International Law. 

Emergencies... 

American Peace Society. 


Special Appropriation. 

Total for the fiscal year 1922 
Total for the fiscal year 1923 


$150,000.00 

$150,000.00 

$55,830.00 

33,570.00 

197,500.00 

137,330.00 

138,890,00 

50,000.00 

15.000.00 

$54,130.00 

33,570.00 

186,000.00 

130,566.43 

138,857-85 

50,000.00 

15,000.00 

$628,120.00 

$608,124.28 

$57,172.00 
32,200.00 
212,500.00 
137,200.00 
130,520.00 
. 50,000.00 

15,000.00 

$57,172.00 

32,200.00 

200,000.00 

132,700.00 

124,620.00 

18,050.00 

15,000.00 

$634,592.00 

$579,742-00 

$150,000.00 

628,120.00 

634,592.00 

$150,000.00 

608,124.28 

579,742.00 

$1,412,712.00 

$1,337,866.28 


$1,700.00 

11,500.00 

6,763.57 

32.15 


$19.995.72 


$12,500,00 
4,500. 
5,900. 
31,950. 



$74,845.72 


8 8 § 
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Statement Showing the Condition of the Allotments, March 31, 1923 



Allotments 

Amount 

Disbursed 

Balance 

Allotment from Special Appropriation 
Purchase of building and site, Paris, France. . .. 

$150,000.00 

$35,875-00 

$114,125 00 

Allotments of Appropriations for the Fiscal Year 
Ended June 30, 1922 

Secretary’s Office and General Administra¬ 
tion, 1922 

Salaries. 

?35»058.oo 

$34,533-67 

$524-33 

Stationery and office expenses. 

6,000.00 

6,000.00 

Maintenance of headquarters. 

9,272.00 

9,272.00 


Editor of publications. 

3,300.00 

3,300.00 


Professional services. 

500.00 

500.00 





$54,130.00 

$53,605.67 

$524-33 

Sundry Purposes, 1922 

Library, salaries. 

$7,260.00 

c non nn 

$7,227.92 

5,000.00 

7,810.00 

$32.08 

Library, purchases for. 

Translating Bureau, salaries. 

7,810.00 
6,000 . 00 

K nnn nn 


Year Book for 1922 . 

1,419-47 

Distribution of publications. 

4 . 0°^-53 
5,000.00 

0 nyl 'i 

Employees’ Annuities . 

0 cnn HA 

456.74 



2,043.20 


$33,570.00 

$31,661.71 

$1,908.29 

Division of Intercourse and Education, 1922 
Expenses of the Division in New York . 

$14,558.01 

7,890.98 

A cnn nn 

$14,327.94 
7,890.98 
4,500.00 
8,150.0c 
801.01 

39,700.00 

20,000.00 

14,331-13 

3419-18 

$230.07 

Maintenance of the European Bureau . 

Work through the European Bureau . 


Honoraria for the Special Correspondents . 

8,150.00 

801.01 

n 0 i\r\ 


International Arbitration League, £200 ....... 


American Association for International Concilia¬ 
tion . 


Latin American Exchange . 

3^,700.00 

on nr\n nr\ 


Interamerican Division . 

f \/\j 

T c ftnn nn 

668.87 

1,730.82 

10,000.00 

4,220.00 

Work through newspapers and periodicals .. 
International visits of representative men . 

5.150.00 

TO 000 00 

Entertainment of distinguished foreign visitors.. 
International Relations Clubs. 

* V/«v/vV • ww 

5,000.00 

11 onn nn 

780.00 

11,000.00 

19,106.54 

11,875.00 

1457-47 

Institute of International Education. 

^n non nn 

10,893.46 

625.00 

2192.53 

Exchange of professors. r _. 

T 0 cnn nn 

Purchase of model of bust of Andrew Carnegie... 

1,750-00 


$186,000.00 j 

$157,339-25 1 

$28,660.75 



.1 
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Statement Showing the Condition of the Allotments) March 31,1923 

Continued 



Allotments 

Amount 

Disbursed 

Balance 

Division of Economics and History, 1922 
Expenses of the Division in New York. 

$25,580*: 00 

$25,580.00 


Honoraria for the Committee of Research. 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 


Research work under contracts. 

6,000.00 

3.670.30 

$2,329.70 

Printing publications. 

13413.93 

8,508.25 

4,905.68 

Expenses of the Japanese Research Committee, 
1921, Y 5,000. 

2,750.00 

2,381.25 

368.7s 

Honoraria for editorial boards. 

17,500.00 

17,166.69 

333-31 

Expenses of editorial boards. 

17,322.50 

15,272.50 

2,050.00 

Honoraria and expenses of editors in Czecho¬ 
slovakia, etc. 

1,500.00 

750.00 

750-00 

European assistance for the General Editor. 

3,000.00 

2,194.32 

805.68 

Editorial assistance. 

500.00 

500.00 

Honoraria and expenses of collaborators. 

35,000.00 

11,778.69 

23,221.31 

Translations. 

5,000.00 

358.07 

4.641.93 


$130,566.43 

$91,160.07 

$39,406.36 

Division of International Law, 1922 
Salaries. 

$12,320.00 

$12,043,25 

$276.75 

Office expenses. 

1,250.00 

1,250.00 


Pamphlet series. 

2,000.00 

2,000.00 


International arbitrations... 

6,000.00 

6,000.00 


Aid to international law journals: 

Reoue Ginerale de Droit International Public^ 
fn 10,000. 

832.32 

832.32 


Journal dii Droit International^ fr. 16,000_ 

955.23 

955-23 


Rivista di Diritto Internazionale . 

320.00 

320.00 


Revue de Droit International et de Legislation 
Compariejr, 7,500. 

585.76 

585-76 


Japanese Review of International Law. 

2,000.00 

2,000.00 


Aid to the Sociite de Legislation Comparee^ fr. 
15,000 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 


Aid to the Orotius Society of London... 

' 1,250.00 

1,250.00 


Spanish edition of the American Journal of Inter¬ 
national Law. 

10,992.58 

10,992.58 


English summaries of the Japanese Review of In¬ 
ternational Law... 

1,000.00 

100,00 

900.00 

The Hague Academy of International Law. 

20,000.00 

20,000.00 


Printing publications.*... 

39,000.00 

39,000.00 


Fellowships in international law.... 

8,500.00 

8,500.00 


Official correspondence of the U. S. regarding the 
emancipation of Latin American countries.... 

3,500.00 

1,127.84 

2,372.16 

Expenses of the American Institute of Interna¬ 
tional Law..... 

25419*32 

2,510,71 

22,608.61 
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CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


Statemeat Showing the Condition of the Allotments, March 31,1923 

Continued 



Amount 

Disbursed 


ibcommittee meetings of the American Society 

of International Law. 

ritish, Italian and German Prize Cases, pur¬ 
chase of, fr. 10,620. 

^ehberg^s Die Internationale Beschrdnkung der 
Rustungen . 



$138,857.85 $111,319-65 $27,538-20 



American Peace Society, 1922 
jnerican Peace Society. 

Jlotnients of Appropriations for the Fiscal Year 
Ending June 30,1923 

ecretary's Office and General Administra¬ 
tion, 1923 

ilaries. 

iationery and office expenses... 

[aintenance of headquarters. 

raveling expenses. 


Sundry Purposes, 1923 

hrary, salaries. 

hrary, purchases for. 

ranslating Bureau, salaries. 

ear Book for 1923. 

istribution of publications. 

nployees’ Annuities. 


$38,300.00 

$28,719.47 

$9,580.53 

6,500.00 

3,332.13 

3,167.87 

9,872.00 

9,804.43 

67.57 

2,500.00 

2,025.06 

474.94 

$57,172-00 

$43,881.09 

$13,290.91 

$7,300.00 

$5,341.00 

$1,959.00 

5,000.00 

3,408.15 

1,591-85 

8,400.00 

4,234-46 

4,165,54 

5,000.00 


5,000.00 

4,000.00 

676.54 

3,323-46 

2,500,00 

1,905.08 

594.92 


$32,200.00 $15,565-23 
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Statement Showing the Condition of the Allotments, March 31,1923 


Continued 



Allotments 

Amount 

Disbursed 

Balance 

Division of Intercourse and Education, 1923 




Expenses of the Division in New York. 

$17,500.00 

$12,114.. 05 

$5,385-95 

Maintenance of the European Bureau. 

19,000.00 

3,870.70 

15,129.30 

Work through the European Bureau. 

17,000.00 

1,671.70 

15,328.30 

Honoraria for the Special Correspondents. 

8,650.00 

7.487-50 

1,162.50 

International Arbitration League, £200. 

1,000.00 

911.39 

83 .61 

American Association for International Concilia- 



tion. 

39,700.00 

29 , 775-00 

9,925.00 

Latin American Exchange and Inter-America 



Magazine and Library. 

20,000.00 

18,387.49 

1,612.51 

Interamerican Division. 

15,000.00 

8,483-57 

6,516-43 

Work through newspapers and periodicals. 

6,150.00 

6,150.00 

International visits of representative men. 

10,000.00 


10,000.00 

Entertainment of distinguished foreign visitors.. 

5,000.00 

1,980.00 

3,020.00 

International Relations Clubs. 

11,000,00 

11,000.00 

Institute of International Education... 

30,000.00 

21,013.03 

8,986.97 


$200,000.00 

$116,694.43 

$83,305.57 

Division of Economics and History, 1923 




Expenses of the Division in New York. 

$15,950.00 

$10,194.49 

$ 5 , 755-51 

Economic and Social History of the World War.. 

20,000.00 

13,350-00 

6,650.00 

Honoraria for editorial boards. 

21,500.00 

15,833-58 

5,666.42 

Expenses of editorial boards... 

20,500.00 

10,908.43 

9 . 591-57 

Japanese Research Committee, honoraria and ex¬ 




penses. 

4,250,00 

1,125.00 

3,125.00 

Library of economic war material, Paris. 

500.00 


500.0a 

Printing publications. 

50,000.00 


50,000.00 


$132,700.00 

$51,411.50 

$81,288.50 

Division of International Law, 1923 




Salaries........ 

$15,500.00 

$11,477.50 

$4,022.50 

Ojfhce expenses. 

1,500.00 

533-69 

946.31 

Pamphlet series.-. 

2,000.00 

460.66 

1.539-34 

International arbitrations... 

6,000.00 

2,327.66 

3,672-34 

Aid to international law Journals; 

GhiSrale de Droit Intertwiiond Public, 




fr. 10,000..... 

Journal d% Droit Intemctionalf fr. 16,000.... 

1,000.00 

730.87 

269.13 

1,600,00 

983.20 

616.80 

Rivista M DiriUo IfUertumonalo . 

Revuo de Droit International et de XApsloiion 

320.00 

320.00 

276.94 

ComparSe^ ft. 7,500... 

750.00 

473.06 

Japans Review Jntematiooal Law»...» 

2,000.00 

2,000.00 
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Statement showing the Condition of the Allotments, March 31, 1923 

Continued 



Allotments 

Amount 

Disbursed 

Balunce 

Aid to the Societi de Legislation Comparhe^ fr. 
15,000 . 

$1,500.00 

$1,096.32 

$403.68 

Aid to the Grotius Society of London. 

1,250.00 
20,000.00 

1,250.00 

Institute of International Law. 

20,000.00 


English summaries of the Japanese Review of 
International Law. 

1,000.00 

7»50C).00 

45,000.00 

10,000.00 

1,600.00 

6,100.00 

500.00 

2,407.31 

2,820.77 

7,500.00 

100.00 

6,100.00 

500.00 

5,092.69 

42,179.23 

2,500.00 

1,500.00 

Classics of International Law. 

Printing publications. 

Fellowships in international law.. 

Bihliothlque Internationale du Droit des Gens . 

Revista de Derecho Internacional . 




$124,620.00 

$61,101.04 

$63,518.96 

Emergencies, 1923 

Secretary's Office: 

Retirement fund . 

$6,050.00 

1,000.00 

7,500.00 

3,500.00 

$4,537.56 

1,000.00 

6,350.00 

3,500.00 

$1,512.44 

Division of Intercourse and Education: 

American Group of the Interparliamentary 
Union, maintenance . 

American Group of the Interparliamentary 
Union, delegates to the Twentieth Congress 
Division of International Law: 

Traveling expenses of the Director........ 

1,150.00 




$18,050.00 

$15,387-56 

f $2,662.44 

American Peace Society, 1923 
American Peace Society . 

$15,000.00 

$4,127.67 

$10,872.33 

Rlstim6 

Allotment from Special Appropriation 
Purchase of building and site, Paris, France. .., 

$150,000.00 

$35,875-00 

$114,125.00 

Allotments for the Fiscal Year 1922 

Secretary's Office and General Administration .. 
Sundry Purposes. 

$54,130.00 

33 . 570-00 

186,000.00 

$53,605.67 

31,661.71 

157,339-25 

91,160.07 
111,319.65 
*^8.6*^8 

$524-33 

I 008 20 

Division of Intercourse and Education_ 

it* 

28,660.75 

39,406.36 

27,538.20 

TT Krt 

Division of Economics and History . 

130,566.43 
138,857.85 
50,000.00 

Division of International Law. 

Emergencies. 

American Peace Society. 

15,000,00 

15,000.00 





$608,124.28 

$498,724.85 

$109,399-43 
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Statement Showing the Condition of the Allotments, March 31, 1923 

Continued 



Allotment 

Amount 

Disbursed 

Balance 

Allotments for the Fiscal Year 1923 
Secretary’s Office and General Administration,. . 

Sundry Purposes. 

Division of Intercourse and Education. 

Division of Economics and History. 

Division of International Law. 

Emergencies. 

$57,172-00 
32,200.00 
200,000.00 
132,700.00 
124,620.00 
18,050.00 
15,000.00 

$43,881.09 

15,565 23 

116,694.43 

51,411-50 
61,101.04 

15,387-56 

4,127.67 

$13,290.91 

16,634.77 

83,305-57 

81,288.50 

63,518-96 

2,662.44 

10,872.33 

American Peace Society. 

Allotment from Special Appropriation. 

Total allotments for the fiscal year 1922. 

Total allotments for the fiscal year 1923. 

$ 579 , 742-00 

$308,168.52 

$271,573-48 

$150,000.00 

608,124.28 

579,742.00 

$35,875-00 
• 498,724.85 
308,168.52 

$114,125.00 

109 , 399-43 

271,573-48 

$1,337,866.28 

$842,768.37 

$495,097-91 
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CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


Statement of Revenue and Appropriations, March 31, 1923 


Revenue 

Revenue collected to March 31, 1923 (page 296). 


$6,709,601.66 

Income receivable to June 30, 1923 (estimated): 

Interest on the Endowment. 

$125,000.00 

1,000.00 

Interest on bank deposits... 



126,000.00 



Total revenue. 


$6,835,601.66 

Appropriations 

Amounts appropriated, less revertments: 

For 1911. 

$128,202.32 

230,672.76 

404,140.55 

586,239.99 

For 1912... 


For 1913. 


For 1914. 


For 1915. 


For 1916. 

* 00 

580,741.04 

534,483-74 

435,906-41 

479,584.06 

580,858.35 

515,215-78 

628,120.00 

798,617.85 

634,592.00 


For 1917. 


For 1918... 


For 1919. 


For 1920. 


For 1921. 


For 1922. 


Special Appropriations.. 


For 1923. 


Excess of appropriations over revenue. 

231,326.72 




$7,066,928.38 

$7,066,928.38 


Recapitulation 


Appropriations 

Allotments 

Balance 

Unallotted 

Disbursed 
of Allotments 

Balance of 
Allotments 

Special Appro¬ 
priations . $150,000,00 

Total for 1922. 628,120.00 

Total for 1923. 634,592.00 

$150,000.00 

608,124.28 

579,742.00 

$19,995-73 

54,850.00 

$35,875-00 

498,724-85 

$308,168.52 

$114,125.00 

109,399-43 

271,573.48 

$1,412,712.00 

$1,337,866.28 

$74,845.72 

$842,768.37 

$495,097-91 


Respectfully submitted, 

I hereby certify that the above statement is true A. J. MONTAGUE, 

and in accordance with the books of the Endowment Assistant Treasurer 

on March 31, 1923, 

Clakjence a. Phillips, 

Auditor. 































REPORT OF THE AUDITOR 


New York, March 15 , 1923 , 

To THE Board of Trustees, 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sirs: 

In accordance with the instructions of the President of the Endowment, we 
have audited the accounts of the Endowment for the year ended December 31, 
1922* 

All expenditures were authorized and are supported by properly approved 
vouchers and cancelled checks returned from the banks. All postings and foot¬ 
ings in the cash book, journal and ledger were verified by us. 

We have compared the appropriations and allotments with the printed 
minutes of the Board of Trustees and the Executive Committee, respectively. 

The bonds representing the Endowment Fund were exhibited to us and we 
have ascertained that the income therefrom has been duly accounted for. 

The cash in banks at December 31, 1922 was verified by reconciliation with 
proper certificates obtained from the various depositaries. 

We certify that the statement of assets and liabilities at the close of business 
December 31, 1922, as printed on page 2 of the Treasurer’s report, and the state¬ 
ment of receipts and disbursements, and the statement showing the condition of 
the appropriations and allotments, as printed on pages 7 to 12, inclusive, of the 
Treasurer’s report,’^ are correct. 

We found the books to be accurately and carefully kept and the evidence in 
support of the disbursements in good order. 

Yours very truly, 

Price, Waterhouse & Co. 

1 pp. 291* 292, 297 “ao 4 * 
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STATEMENT OF REQUIREMENTS FOR APPROPRIATION 
FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1924 


Showing Amounts Appropriated for Requirements for the Fiscal Year Ending 

June 30,1923 


Appropriation for 
the fiscal year end¬ 
ing June 30, 1923 

Estimates for 
the fiscal year ending 
June 30,1924 

$38,300 

$36,850 

6,500 

6,000 

9,872 

10,372 

2,500 

2,500 

$ 57,172 

$55,722 

$12,300 

$10,800 

5,000 

5»ooo 

8,400 

8,650 

2,500 

2,750 

4,000 

3,500 

$32,200 

$30,700 

$17,500 

$15,500 

36,000 

20,000 

8,650 

7,500 

39,700 

35,800 

30,000 


25,000 

35>ooo 

5,000 

5,000 

10,000 

10,000 

6,150 

5 

5,000 

11,000 


1,000 

1,000 

12,500 


$212,500 

$134,800 

$15,950 

$3,800 

4,250 

5.500 

91,500 

102,800 

5,000 

7.500 


Administration 

Salaries. 

Office expenses. 

Maintenance of headquarters. 

Traveling expenses. 


Total. 


Sundry Purposes 

Library and Information Bureau. 

Year Book. 

Translating Bureau. 

Employes’ annuity fund. 

Distribution of publications. 


Total. 


Division of Tatercourse and Education 

New York Office. 

European Bureau, Paris...... 

Special Correspondents.. 

American Association for International Conciliation. 

Institute of International Education. 

Relations with Other American Republics. 

Entertainment of distinguished foreigners. 

International visits of representative men.. 

General educational work.. 


and summer schools. 

International Arbitration League. 

Exchange of professors on sabbatical leave.. 


Total. 


Division of Economics and History 

New York Office.*..... 

Japanese Research Committee. 

Economic and Social History of the World War. 
Translating,.. 
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Statement of Requirements for Appropriation for the Fiscal Year F-nriitig 

June 30,1924 


Continued 



Appropriation for 
the fiacaJ year end¬ 
ing June 30, 1923 

Estimates for 
the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1924 

Printing publications authorized by Executive Committee.. 
Library of war material, Paris. 

$50,000 

500 

10,000 

$25,000 

Danube Economic Conference. 




Less amount for War History available from previous year 

$177,200 

40,000 


Total. 

$137,200 

$144,600 

Division of International Law 

Salaries. 

$12,500 

1,500 

2,000 

$12,550 

1,500 

Office expenses. 

Pamphlet series. 

Collection of International Arbitrations. 

English translations, Japanese Review of International Law 

Subventions to International Law Journals. 

Spanish edition, American Journal of International Law... 

Aid to international law treatises and collections.. 

Subventions to Societies. 

Hague Academy of International Law. 

6,000 

1,000 

5 » 67 o 

10,000 

5,000 

22,750 

6,000 

11,770 

2,000 

22,750 

40,000 

17,500 

10,000 

1,500 

Printing of publications authorized by Executive Com¬ 
mittee ... 

45,000 

10,000 

7 .S 00 

1,600 

Fellowships in International Law. 

Classics of International Law honoraria. 

Biblioth^ue international de droit des gens honoraria.... 

Total. 

$130,530 

$125,570 

Recapitulation 

Administration. 

$57,172 

$ 55,722 

Sundry purposes... 

32,200 

30,700 

Division of Intercourse and Education... 

212,500 

134,800 

Division of Economics and History.. 

137,200 

144,600 

Division of International Law... 

130,520 

125,570 

Miscellaneous... 

100,000 

50,000 

Total.*. 

$669,592 

$541,392 
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SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

DECEMBER 8, 1922 


Pursuant to the call of the Executive Committee, the Trustees of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace met in the offices of the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City, on Friday, December 8, 1022, 
at 10:30 o’clock a. m. 

The President of the Endowment, the Honorable Elihu Root, presided. 

Eighteen of the twenty-seven members of the Board were present, there being 
one vacancy. 

A letter was presented from Mr. John Sharp Williams resigning from the 
Board, and his resignation was accepted with a sincere expression of regret. 

The purpose of the meeting was to give the Trustees an opportunity to make 
suggestions and criticisms concerning the work which is being done by the Endow¬ 
ment and to discuss generally the subject of the trust. The President called upon 
the officers for brief, informal reports concerning their work since the last reg ular 
meeting of the Board. Such reports were made by the Treasurer, the Secretary, 
and the Directors of the Divisions of Intercourse and Education, Economics and 
History, and International Law. These reports were discussed generally by the 
Trustees, but they involved no formal action on the part of the Board. 

The Executive Committee reported that it had authorized the purchase of the 
building No. 173 Boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris, France, as the headquarters of 
the Endowment in Europe in place of the modest headquarters occupied by the 
European Bureau of the Endowment since its organization at 24 rue Pierre Curie. 
The purchase of this building was considered by the Trustees and an appropriation 
of $150,000 was made for purchase price and equipment. 

After hearing the informal reports of the officers, the Trustees had a general 
discussion of the world situation. Several of the Trustees expressed their opinions 
upon the participation of the United States in the Permanent Court of Interna¬ 
tional Justice, and Mr. Montague called attention to the following resolution 
adopted by the Trustees on April 19,1917; 

Resolved, That the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace shall make a 
special effort to overcome the remaining obstacles to the establishment of an 
international court of justice, and to this end the Executive Committee is author¬ 
ized and directed to take such action and at such time as it may deem proper. 

As the result of this discussion, a special committee was appointed to formu¬ 
late the consensus of the Board of Trustees upon the subject of the participation 
of the United States in the Permanent Court of International Justice, to be laid 
before the Trustees at their annual meeting in April next. 

The meeting adjourned at 1.30 ©’dock p. m. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

APRIL 20, 1923 


The Trustees of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace convened 
in their twentieth annual meeting on April 20, 1923 in the headquarters of the 
Endowment at No. 2 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., at 10 o’clock a. m. Nine¬ 
teen of the twenty-five members of the Board were present. 

The President, Honorable Elihu Root, presided. 

There were three vacancies in the Board and these were filled at the meeting 
by the election of the Honorable Charles S. Hamlin, of Boston, Massachusetts, 
member of the Federal Reserve Board; Honorable Frank O. Lowden, former 
Governor of Illinois; and the Honorable Oscar W. Underwood, United States 
Senator from Alabama. 

A resolution memorializing Mr. Charlemagne Tower, Treasurer of the En¬ 
dowment, who died on February 24, 1923, was unanimously adopted, and is re¬ 
printed herein, page 315. 

As this was the last annual meeting at which Dr. John Bates Clark would 
appear because of his resignation to take effect on June 30, 1923,^ the Trustees 
extended to him a rising vote of thanks for his services to the Endowment. 

The regular order of business of the meeting was the presentation of the re¬ 
ports of officers and committees upon the operations and business of the Endow¬ 
ment for the preceding year and the making of appropriations for the ensuing 
fiscal year, beginning July i, 1923 and ending June 30,1924. The Acting Treas¬ 
urer, the Secretary, the Directors of the Dmsions of Intercourse and Education, 
Economics and History, and International Law, the Executive Committee and 
the Auditors, submitted the reports printed in this volume. 

The Trustees made the following appropriations for the ensuing fiscal year, 
the amounts of which are based upon the itemized statement of requirements for 
appropriation, also printed in this Year Book: 

Resolved, That the sum of fifty-five thousand, seven hundred and twenty- 
two dollars ($55,722) be, and it is hereby, appropriated to be expended under 
the direction of the Executive Committee during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1924, for the purposes of administration, aind diarged to the current income for 
that year. 

Resolved, That the sum of thirty thousand, seven hundred dollars ($30,700) 
be, and it is hereby, appropriated to be expended under the direction of the Execu¬ 
tive Committee during the fiscal jjrear ending June 30,19241 for sundry purposes, 
and charged to the current income for that year. 

^ See Report c& the Executive ComadOee, supre, p. t6. 
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Resolved, That the sum of one hundred and thirty-four thousand, eight hun¬ 
dred dollars ($134,800) be, and it is hereby, appropriated to be expended under 
the direction of the Executive Committee during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1924, for the Division of Intercourse and Education, and charged to the current 
income for that year. 

Resolved, That the sum of one hundred and forty-four thousand, six hun¬ 
dred dollars ($144,600) be, and it is hereby, appropriated to be expended under 
the direction of the Executive Committee during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1924, for the Division of Economics and History, and charged to the current in¬ 
come for that year. 

Resolved, That the sum of one hundred and twenty-five thousand, five hun¬ 
dred and seventy dollars ($125,570) be, and it is hereby appropriated to be ex¬ 
pended under the direction of the Executive Committee during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1924, for the Division of International Law, and charged to the 
current income for that year. 

Resolved, That to meet unforeseen emergencies as they arise during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1924, the sum of fifty thousand dollars ($50,000) be, and 
it is hereby, appropriated, as a separate fund from the unappropriated balance of 
the income of the Endowment, to be specially alotted by the Executive Com¬ 
mittee in its discretion. 

In connection with the making of the appropriations, the Trustees readopted 
in modified form the resolution regarding the transfer of balances of appropriations 
of April 17, 1914, now reading as follows: 

Resolved, That in case the respective sums appropriated from time to time by 
the Board can not be usefully expended for some, and additional sums are required 
for other, of the purposes specified in the appropriations, the Executive Committee 
is hereby authorized to transfer balances from one to another of said purposes 
within the limits of the respective divisions. 

An oral report was made in response to the resolution of the Trustees adopted 
on December 8, 1922, regarding the participation of the United States in the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, to the effect that the Secretary was 
preparing a statement of the nature and origin of the Permanent Court of Inter¬ 
national Justice, with an analysis of the articles of the statute establishing the 
Court, for publication and distribution by the Division of International Law.' 

The Trustees directed the Secretary to prepare a monthly synopsis of the 
work of the League of Nations for distribution to the Trustees of the Endowment. 

Another resolution adopted by the Trustees approved the certificate of in¬ 
corporation and the proposed By-Laws of the Carnegie Endowment in Europe, 
Inc., laid before the Board by the Executive Committee.® This corporation is 
composed of the members of the Executive Commmittee of the Endowment and 
it was organized for the purpose of taking title to the building purchased in Paris, 

See Report of the Executive Comniittee, supra, p. 17. 

See pp. 15-16, 
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pursuant to the authorization of the Trustees given at their meeting on December 
8, 1922. 

The election of officers and committees for the ensuing fiscal year was also 
upon the order of business of the meeting. The Honorable Elihu Root and the 
Honorable George Gray were unanimously reelected President and Vice President, 
respectively, for another year. Honorable Andrew J. Montague, Acting Treas¬ 
urer of the Endowment, was elected Treasurer to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Mr. Charlemagne Tower.^ Messrs. Nicholas Murray Butler and Austen 
G. Fox were unanimously reelected members of the Executive Committee to fill 
the vacancies caused by the expiration of their terms of office, and to fill the va¬ 
cancy in the Executive Committee caused by the death of Mr. Tower, Mr. James 
R. Sheffield was elected. 

As members of the Finance Committee, the Trustees unanimously reelected 
Mr. Robert A. Franks, Chairman, and Mr. Edgar A. Bancroft, and elected as the 
third member, Mr. Frederic A. Delano to fill the vacancy caused by the election 
of Mr. Sheffield to the Executive Committee. 

The Trustees adjourned at i.io o’clock p. m. 

1 At the meeting of the Executive Committee which followed the meeting of the Board of 
Trustees, Mr. Frederic A. Delano was elected Assistant Treasurer to succeed Mr. Montague, 
elected Treasurer. 




IN MEMORIAM 

CHARLEMAGNE TOWER 


Charlemagne Tower, of Philadelphia, a Trustee of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, died on February 24,1923, in his seventy-fifth year. 

Selected by the late Mr. Carnegie to be one of the original Trustees of the 
Endowment, Mr. Tower, during twelve years of devoted service, took a keen in¬ 
terest in the promotion of the objects of the trust, and brought to his Trusteeship 
a knowledge and experience in international affairs acquired during a long and 
successful diplomatic career. 

As a member of the Executive Committee since its organization, Mr. Tower 
participated actively in the direction of the Endowment’s affairs, and as Treasurer 
since December 12, 1912, he scrupulously supervised the expenditure of the En¬ 
dowment’s funds and brought to the discharge of the important and exacting 
duties of that office the superb qualities of an efficient and successful business and 
professional man. 

Bom at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on April 17, 1848, Mr. Tower was 
educated at Harvard University, and subsequently studied in Europe. Admitted 
to the Philadelphia Bar in 1878, he practised law until 1882. For five years 
thereafter he resided in Duluth, Minnesota, where he was President of a railroad 
and Managing-Director of an iron company. Beginning in 1897, he served for 
eleven consecutive years in the diplomatic service of the United States, holding 
successively the posts of American Minister to Austria-Hungary during the critical 
period of the Spanish-American War, from 1897 to 1899; Ambassador to Russia 
during the years just preceding the Russo-Japanese War, from 1899 to 1902; 
Ambassador to Germany during the actual period of the Russo-Japanese War and 
during the strained relations between France and Germany over Morocco, from 
1902 to 1908. 

Mr. Tower was a linguist of ability, and also the author of a number of political 
and historical essays, the most noteworthy being his history entitled The Marquis 
de LaFayette in the American Revolution (2 volumes), published in 1895. 

Therefore be it 

Resoked, by the Trustees of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
in annual meeting assembled, that they hereby express the great loss which this 
Board has sustained by the death of their late colleague, Mr. Charlemagne Tower; 
that they convey their sincere sympathy to the bereaved family of Mr. Tower; 
and that this tribute to his character and services be inscribed in the Minutes of 
the Board. 
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LIST OF LIBRARIES AND INSTITUTIONS 


In Which the Publications of the Endowment 
Are Deposited for Free Use 

The publications issued by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
are deposited in the libraries listed below on the condition that they will be made 
accessible to the interested public. Anyone desiring to consult an Endowment 
publication may do so at the nearest depository library. 

The Endowment issues two general classes of publications; books and pam¬ 
phlets intended for general circulation, which are distributed gratuitously, within 
the limits of the editions, upon application to the Secretary, No. 2 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C.; and publications upon special topics, which are sold for a 
nominal price by the Endowment’s publishers, the Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
England, and the Oxford University Press, American Branch, 35 West 32d 
Street, New York City. The List of Publications is printed on page 327 
»f this Year Book. 


UNITED STATES 

Alabama 

Public Library, Birmingham. 

Association Public Library, Mobile. 
Department of Archives and History, State 
Capitol, Montgomery. 

Carnegie Library of Tuskegee Institute, Tuske- 
gee. 

Arizona 

Arizona State Library, Phoenix. 

University of Arizona Library, Tucson. 

Arkansas 

University of Arkansas Library, Fayetteville. 
California 

University of California Library, Berkeley. 
Public Library, Berkeley. 

Pomona College Library, Claremont. 

Public Library, Los Angeles. 

University of Southern California, Los Angeles. 
•School of Law, University of Southern Califor¬ 
nia, Los Angeles. 

Oakland Free Library, Oakland. 

California Institute of Technolo^, Pasadena. 
A. K. Smiley Public Library, Redlands. 

Public Library, Riverside, 

City Library, Sacramento, 

California State Library, Sacramento. 

Free Public Library, San Diego. 

Free Public Library, San Francisco. 
Mechanics-Mercantile Library, San Francisco, 
Leland Stanford Junior University Library, 
Stanford University. 


Colorado 

University of Colorado Library, Boulder. 
Colorado College Library, Colorado Springs. 
University of Denver Library, Denver. 

Public Library of the City and County of 
Denver, Denver. 

State Library, Denver. 

Connecticut 

Public Library, Bridgeport. 

Public Library, Hartford. 

Trinity College Library, Hartford. 

Connecticut State Library, Hartford. 

Wesleyan University Library, Middletown. 
Free Public Libraiy, New Haven. 

Yale University Library, New Haven. 

*Yale Law School Library, New Haven. ^ 
Connecticut Agricultural College Library, 
Storrs. 

Delaware 

Delaware College Library, Newark. 
Wilmington Institute Free Library, Wilmington. 

District of Columbia 
American Peace Society, Washington. 

Catholic University of America Library, 
Washington. 

Georgetown University Library, W^hin^on. 
*Law Sdiool of Georgetown University, Wash¬ 
ington. _ . 

♦School of Foreign Service, Georgetown Umver- 
sity, Washington. ^ ^ 

George Washington University Library, Wash¬ 
ington. 


Librartes marked (♦) receive the publications of the Divirion of International Law only. 
Libraries mark^ receive the publications of the Division of Economics and History only- 
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Library of Congress, Washington (two copies). 
Public Library, Washington. 

Smithsonian Institution Library, Washington. 
General Staff College Library, Washington. 
Department of State Library, Washington. 
Department of Justice Library, Washington. 
United States Senate Library, Washington. 

Pan American Union Library, Washington. 
Supreme Council of the Ancient and Accepted 
Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, Washin^on. 
Navy Department Library, Washington. 
Howard University Library, Washington. 
*Judge Advocate General’s Office, War Depart¬ 
ment, Washington. 

**Institute of Economics Library, Washington. 
Florida 

John B. Stetson University Librap^, De Land. 
University of Florida Library, Gainesville. 

Free Public Library, Jacksonville. 

Florida State Library, Tallahassee. 

Georgia, 

University of Georgia Library, Athens. 

Georgia State Library, Atlanta, 

Emo^ College Library, Oxford. 

Public Librapr, Savannah (except Classics of 
International Law). 

Hawaii 

College of Hawaii Library, Honolulu. 

Idaho 

Carnegie Public Library, Boise. 

Carnegie Library, Lewiston. 

University of Idaho Library, Moscow. 

Idaho Technical Institute, Pocatello. 

Illinois 

Illinois Wesleyan University Library, Bloom¬ 
ington. 

Public Library, Cairo. 

Southern Illinois State Normal University 
^ Library, Carbondale. 

Chicago Public Library, Chicago. 

John Crerar Libreiry, Chicago. 

^Chicago Law Institute, Cmcago. 

University of Chicago Library, Chicago. 
Newberry Library, Chicago, 

Loyola University Library, Chic2^o. 
Northwestern University Library, Evanston. 
Illinois State Normal University Library, 
Normal. 

Public Library, Peoria. 

Public Library, Rockford. 

Illinois State Library, Springfield. 

University of Illinois Library, Urbana (two 
copies). 

Indiana 

Indiana University Library, Bloomington. 
Wabash College Library, Crawfordsville. 


Willard Library, Evansville. 

De Pauw University Library, Greencastle. 
Hanover College Library, Hanover, 

Indiana State Library, Indianapolis. 
Indianapolis Public Library, Indianapolis. 
Purdue University Library, Lafayette. 

Public Library, Muncie. 

University of Notre Dame Library, Notre 
Dame. 

Earlham College Library, Richmond. 

Indiana State Normal School Library, Terre 
Haute. 

Valparaiso University Library, Valparaiso, 
Iowa 

Iowa State College Library, Ames. 

Free Public Library, Burlington (except Classics 
of International Law). 

Coe College Library, Cedar Rapids. 

Drake University Library, Des Moines. 

Iowa State Library, Des Moines. 

Public Library of Des Moines, Des Moines. 
Carnegie-Stout Free Public Library, Dubuque, 
Upper Iowa University Library, Fayette. 
Grinnell College Libraryj Grinnell. 

Iowa State University Library, Iowa City. 

Law Library, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City. 

Iowa Wesleyan University Library, Mount 
Pleasant. 

Cornell College Library, Mount Vernon. 

Public Library, Sioux City. 

Kansas 

Baker University Library, Baldwin. 

Kansas State Normal Library, Emporia. 
Universitjr of Kansas Library, Lawrence. 

Free Public Library, Leavenworth. 

Kansas State Agricultural College Library, 
Manhattan. 

Public Library, Pittsburg. 

Kansas State Historical Society Library, 
Topeka. 

Kansas State Library, Topeka. 

Fairmount College Library, Wichita. 

City Library, Wichita. 

Kentucky 

Centre College Library, Danville. 

Kentucky State Library, Frankfort. 

Universe of Kentucky Library, Lexington, 
Free Public Library, Louisville, 

Kentucky Wesleyan College Library, Winches¬ 
ter. 

Lomtima 

Louisiana State University Library, Baton 
Rouge. 

State Normal School Library, Natchitochea. 
Tulane University Lilxary, New Orleans. 
Public Library, New Orleans, 


Lilnaries marked (*) receive the publications<df the Ddviaon of Intemati^^lialLsi^ 
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Maine 

Maine State Library, Augusta. 

Public Library, Bangor. 

Bowdoin College Library, Brunswick. 

Bates College Library, Lewiston. 

University of Maine Library, Orono. 

Public Library, Portland. 

Colby University Library, Waterville. 

Maryland 

U. S. Naval Academy Library, Annapolis. 
Maryland State Library, Annapolis. 

Johns Hopkins University Library, Baltimore. 
Peabody Institute Library, Baltimore. 

Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 
Washington County Free Library, Hagerstown. 
Western Maryland College Library, West¬ 
minster. 

Woodstock College Library, Woodstock. 
Massachusetts 

Amherst College Library, Amherst. 
Massachusetts Agricultural College Library, 
Amherst. 

Public Library, Boston. 

State Library of Massachusetts, Boston. 
Boston Athenaeum Library, Boston. 

Boston University; Library of the College of 
Liberal Arts, Boston. 

♦Social Law Library, Boston. 

Simmons College Library, Boston. 
Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology Library, 
Cambridge. ^ 

Harvard University Library, Cambridge. 

♦Law School of Harvard University Library, 
Cambridge. 

Public Library, Fitchburg. 

Public Library, Haverhill. 

Public Library, Lynn. 

Public Library, Malden. 

Free Public Library, New Bedford. 

Forbes Library, Northampton. 

Smith College Library, Northampton, 

Mount Holyoke College Librai^, South Hadley, 
City Library Association, Springfield. 

Tufts College Library, Tufts College. 

Public Library, Waltham. 

Wellesley Collie Library, Wellesley. 

Williams College Library, Williamstown, 

Clark University Library, Worcester. 

Free Public Library, Worcester. 

Worcester County Law Library, Worcester. 


Public Library, Grand Rapids. 
Michigan State Library, Lansing. 
Hackley Public Library, Muskegon. 
East Side Public Library, Saginaw. 


Minnesota 


Public Library, Duluth. 

University of Minnesota Library, Minneapolis. 
Public Library, Minneapolis. 

Carleton College Library, Northfield. 

State Normal School Library, St. Cloud. 
Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul. 
Minnesota State Library, St. Paul. 

James Jerome Hill Reference Library, St. Paul. 
Public Library, St. Paul. 

Free Public Library, Winona. 

State Normal School Library, Winona. 


Mississippi 

University of Mississippi Library, University. 
Missouri 

University of Missouri Library, Columbia. 
Westminster College Library, Fulton. 

Public Library, Kansas City. 

William Jewell College Library, Liberty. 

Public Library, St, Joseph. 

Washington University Library, St. Louis. 

St. Louis Public Libraip^, St, Louis. 

St. Louis University Library, St. Louis. 

St. Louis Mercantile Library Association, St. 
Louis. 

Drury College Library, Springfield. 

Central Missouri State Teachers College, War- 
rensburg. 


Montana 

State College of Montana Library, Bozeman. 
Free Public Library, Butte. • 

Public Libraiy, Great Falls. 

State Historical and Miscellaneous Library, 
^ Helena. 

University of Montana Library, Missoula. 


Nebraska 

Carnegie Library, Hastings. 

University of Nebraska Library, Lincoln. 
Nebraska State Library, Lincoln. 

Public Library and Museum, Omaha. 
Creighton University Law Library, Omaha. 

Nevada 

Nevada State Library, Carson City. 
University of Nevada Library, Reno. 

Free Public Library, Reno* 


Michigan 

University of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor 
(two copies). 

♦Law Library of the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 

Public Library* Detroit. 

University of Detroit La^mry, Dtetrok. 


New E<mpsMre 

New Hampshire State Library, Concord, 
Hamilton Smith Public Library, New Hamp¬ 
shire College, Durham. 

Dartmouth Cdfege Libraty, Hanover, 

Pubfe Library, l^conia. 

City Library, Manchester, 
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New Jersey 

Free Public Library, Atlantic City. 

Free Public Library, Hoboken. 

Free Public Library, Jersey City. 

Morristown Library, Morristown. 

Free Public Libraiy, Newark. 

Rutgers College Library, New Brunswick. 

Free Public Librar>% Paterson. 

Princeton University Library, Princeton. 

New Jersey State Library, Trenton. 

Free Public Library, Trenton. 

New Mexico 

University of New Mexico Library, Albuquer¬ 
que. 

Carnegie Public Library, East Las VegSiS. 

New York 

New York State Library, Albany. 

♦Binghamton Law Library, Binghamton. 
Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn. 

Pratt Institute Free Library, Brooklyn. 

Buffalo Public Library, Buffalo. 

Grosvenor Library, Buffalo. 

Hamilton College Library, Clinton. 

Colgate University Library, Hamilton. 

Cornell University Library, Ithaca. 

♦Law Library, Cornell University, Ithaca (two 
copies). 

♦Association of the Bar of New York, New 
York. 

♦New York Law Institute, New York. 

New York Public Library, New York (two 
copies). 

Cooper Union for Advancement of Science and 
Art Library, New York. 

General Library of New York University, 
University Heights, New York. 

♦Law School Library, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York. 

College of the City of New York Library, St. 

Nicholas Ter. and 139th St., New York. 
Columbia University Library, New York 
(two copies). 

New York Society Library, 109 University 
Place, New York. 

Twenty-third Street Y, M, C. A. Library, 215 
^ West 23d St., New York. 

Union Theological Seminary Library, New York. 
Vassar College Library, Poughkeepsie, 
Adriance Memorial Library, Poughkeepsie. 
♦Appellate Division Law Library, Rochester. 
University of Rochester Library, Rochester. 
Union College Library, Schenectady. 

Syracuse University Library, Syracuse. 

Public Library, Syracuse. 

♦Utica Law Library Association, Utica. 

U. S, Military Academy Library, West Point. 

North CaroHnd 

Pack Memorial Library, Asheville. 

University of North Carolina Library, Chapel 


Trinity College Library, Durham. 

Public Library, Greensboro. 

North Carolina State Library, Raleigh. 

North Dakota 

State Historical Society Library, Bismarck. 
Public Library, Dickinson. 

University of North Dakota Library, Univer¬ 
sity. 

Ohio 

University of Cincinnati Library, Cincinnati. 
Public Library, Cincinnati. 

Young Men’s Mercantile Library Association, 
Cincinnati. 

Public Library, Qeveland. 

Western Reserve University Library, Cleve¬ 
land. 

State Library, Columbus. 

Ohio State University Library, Columbus. 
Public Library, Columbus. 

Public Library and Museum, Dayton. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 

Kenyon College Library, Gambier. 

Oberlin College Library, Oberlin, 

Public Library, Toledo. 

Oklahoma 

Carnegie Library, Guthrie. 

University of Oklahoma Library, Norman. 
Oklahoma State Library, Lawrence Building, 
Oklahoma City. 

Oregon 

University of Oregon Library, Eugene. 

Reed College Library, Portland. 

Library Association, Portland. 

Oregon State Library, Salem. 

Pennsylvania 

Mechanics Library and Reading Room Asso¬ 
ciation, Altoona. 

Carnegie Free Library, Braddock. 

Biyn Mawr College Library, Bryn Mawr. 
Dickinson College Library, Carlisle, 

Lafayette College Library, Easton, 
Pennsylvania State Library, Harrisburg. 
Haverford College Library, Haverford. 
Allegheny College Library, Meadville. 

♦Law Association of Philadelphia, Philadelphia. 
American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. 
Free Library of Philadelphia, 1217 Chestnut 
^ Street, Philadelphia. 

University of Pennsylvania Library, Philadel¬ 
phia. 

♦Biddle Law Library, University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Philadelphia. 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania Library^ 
Philadelphia. 

Library Company of Philadelphia, Philadcl- 
^ phia. 

University of Pittsburgh Library, Pittsburgh. 


Library marked (*) receive the publications of the Division of International Law only. 
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Carnegie Free Library of Allegheny, North 
Diamond Station, Pittsburgh. 

Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh. 
Public Library, Reading. ® 

Lehigh University Library, South Bethlehem. 
Pennsylvania State College Library, State 
College. 

Swarthmore College Library, Swarthmore. 


Philippine Islands 

Library of the Philippine Government, Manila. 
University of the Philippines, Manila. 


Porto Rico 

Universidad de Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras. 


Utah 

Brigham Young University Library, Provo 
State Library, Salt Lake City. 

Public Library, Salt Lake City. 

University of Utah Library, Salt Lake City. 

Vermont 

Public Library, Brattleboro. 

Fletcher Free Library, Burlington. 

University of Vermont Library, Burlington. 

Library, Middlebury College, 
Middlebury. 

State Library, Montpelier. 


Rhode Island 

U, S. Naval War College, Newport. 

Redwood Library and Athenaeum, Newport, 
Rhode Island State Library, Providence. 
Brown University Library, Providence. 
Providence Athenaeum, Providence. 

Public Library, Providence. 

Public Library, Westerly. 

South Carolina 

Charleston College Library, Charleston. 
Library Society, Charleston. 

South Dakota 

Hearst Free Library and Reading Room, Lead. 
State Library, Pierre. 

Carnegie Free Public Library, Sioux Falls. 
Yankton College Library, Yankton. 

University of South Dakota Library, Ver¬ 
million. 

Tennessee 

Public Library, Chattanooga. 

University of Tennessee Library, Knoxville. 
Cossitt Library, Memphis. 

Carnegie Library, Nashville. 

Vanderbilt University Library, Nashville. 
Tennessee State Library, Nashville. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
. ville. 

University of the South Library, Sewanee. 
Texas 

* Law School Library, University of Texas, 
Austin. 

University of Texas Library, Austin. 

Texas Library and Historical Commission, 
Austin, 

Public Library, Dallas. 

Southern Methodist University Library^ Dallas. 
Carnegie Public Library, Fort Worth. 
Rosenburg Library, Galveston. 

Southwestern University Library, Georgetown. 
Rice Institute Library, Houston. 

Carnegie Library, San Antonio, 

Baylor University Library, Waco* 


Virginia 

Randolph-Macon College Library, Ashland. 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. 
Hampden-Sidney College Library, Hampden- 
Sidney. 

Washington and Lee University Library 
Lexington. ' 

State Library, Richmond. 
lUchmond College Library, Richmond. 
University of Virginia Library, University. 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg. 

Washington 

State Library, Olympia. 

Washinrton State Travelmg Library, Olympia. 
State College of Washington Library, Pull¬ 
man. 

University of Washington Library, Seattle. 
*Law School of the University of Washington, 
Seattle. * 

Public Library, Seattle. 

Public Library, Spokane. 

Public Library, Tacoma. 

Whitman College Library, Walla Walla. 

West Virginia 

State Department of Archives and History, 
Charleston. 

Davis and Elkins College Library, Elkins. 
Public Library, Huntington. 

West Virginia University Library, Morgantown, 

Wisconsin 

Lawrence College Library, Appleton. 

Beloit College Library, Bdoit. 

Public Library, Eau Claire. 

University of Wisconsin Library, Madison. 
State Library, Madison, 

Public Library, Milwaukee. 

Public Library, Oshkosh. 

Wyoming 

University of Wyoming Library, Laramie. 


Libarmriei marked (**) recdive the puWkaticma oi the Divmon of Economics and History only. 
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ARGENTINA 

Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Buenos 

Biblioteca Nacional, Buenos Aires. ^ 

Museo Social Argentino, Buenos Aires. 

Facultad de Derecho y Ciencias Sociales, 
Buenos Aires. ^ 

Colegio de Abogados de Buenos Aires, Buenos 
Aires. 

Universidad Nacional, Cordoba. 

Colegio Nacional, Corrientes, 

Colegio Nacional, Jujuy. 

Universidad Nacional, La Plata. ^ , 

*Facultad de Derecho y Ciencias Sociales, 
Universidad Nacional, La Plata. 

Colegio Nacional, Mendoza. 

Colegio Nacional, Rosario. 

Colegio Nacional, Salta. 

Colegio de los Jesuitas, Santa Fe. 

Colegio Nacional, Santiago del Estero. 

Colegio Nacional, Tucumin. 

AUSTRIA 

Universitats-Bibliothek, Graz. 

Universitats-Bibliothek, Innsbruck. 

Uhiversitats-Bibliothek, Vienna. 

♦♦Seminar Libras of Economics, University 
of Vienna, Vienna. 

Akademie der Wissenschaften, Vienna. 

BELGIUM 

Stadsbibliothek, Antwerp. 

Biblioth^ue de rUniversit6 Libre de Bruxelles, 
Brussels. 

Institut Solvay, Brussels. 

Commission des Archives de la Guerre, rue 
Terre-Neuve 105, Brussels. 

Academic Royale des Sciences, des Lettres et 
des Beaux-Arts de Belgique, Brussels, 
Belgitim. (Publications in the Economic 
and Social History of the World War.) 

Biblioth^que de TUniversite de I’Etat, Ghent. 

Biblioth^que de I’Universit^ de Li^e, Li^ge, 

Biblioth^que de I'Universit^ Catholique de 
Louvain, Louvain. 

BOLIVIA 

Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, La Paz. 
Colegio de Jurisprudencia, La Paz. 

Universidad Mayor de San Frandsco Xavier, 
Sucre. 

BRA2flL 

Faculdade de Direito, Sao Salvador, Bahia. 

Faculdade de Direito, Bello Horizonte, Minas 
Geraes. 

Faculdade de Direito, Nossa Senhora de Belem, 
Pard. 

Faculdade de Direito, Recife, Pernambuco, 

Ministerio das Relagres Exteriores, Rio de 
Jasiieiro, 


Bibliotheca Nadonal, Rio de Janeiro. 

Faculdade de Direito, Port Alegre, Rio Grande 
do Sul. 

Faculdade de Direito, Sao Paulo, Sao Paulo. 

BRITISH EMPIRE 

England 

University of Birmingham Library, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. 

Public Library, Church Street, Brighton.^ 

Cambridge Philosophical Society, Cambridge. 

Squire Law Library, Cambridge. 

University of Cambridge Library, Cambridge. 

Coventry Central Library, Coventry. 

Croyden Public Libraries, Croyden. 

University of Durham, Durham. 

The University Library, Leeds, 

City of Lincoln Public Library, Lincoln. 

University of Liverpool, Liverpool. 

Foreign Office, London. 

The British Museum, London. 

The Library of the National Liberal Club, 
Whitehall, London. 

The Library of the Athenjeum Club, Pall Mall, 
London, 

British Library of Political Science, Clare 
Market, London, W. C. 

Royal Society, Burlington House, London, W. 

University College Library, London. 

University of London Library, South Kensing¬ 
ton, London. 

Imperial War Museum Library, H. M. Office of 
Works, Storey’s Gate, Westminster, S. W. 
I, London. 

Library of the Royal Statistical Society, 9 
Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London. 

Grotius Society, 2 King’s Bench Walk, Temple, 
E. C. 4, London, 

Royal Colonial Institute, Northumberland Av¬ 
enue, London, W. C. 2. 

♦Fry Memorial Library of International Law, 
London School of Economics and Political 
Science, London. 

Public Library, City of Westminster, London 
(Economic and Social History of the World 
War, British Series only.) 

London Library, St. James's Square, London, 
S. W. I. 

Lifcarary of the Victoria University of Manches¬ 
ter, Manchester. 

University College, Nottingham. 

Libra^ of All Souls College, Oxford. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

University of Sheffield Library, Sheffield. 

Cenfferal I^tdic Library,. Wigan. 

Australia 

University of Adelaide Library, Adelaide, 
South Austeaha^ 

University of Que^sisiand, 

University of Mefbourae Llbraery, 


Libraries marked (♦) receive the puUicatfoos oi rile eeiy; 
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University of Sydney Library, Sydney, New 
South Wales. 

*Law School, University of Sydney, Sydney. 

New South Wales. 

University of West Australia, Perth. 

Public Library of New South Wales, Sydney. 

Canada 

Provincial Library of Alberta, Edmonton, Al¬ 
berta. 

University of New Brunswick, Fredericton. 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Queen’s University Library, Kingston, Ontario. 
Western University Library, London, Ontario. 
Library of University of Montreal, Montreal. 
McGill University Library, Montreal. 
University Library, Ottawa. 

Couvent des Dominicains, 95 Empress Ave., 
Ottawa. (Classics of International Law.) 
International Institute of Agriculture (Cana¬ 
dian Branch) Library, Ottawa. 
*International Joint Commission, Ottawa. 
Library of the Department of External Affairs 
of the Government of Canada, Ottawa. 
Library of the Parliament of Canada, Ottawa. 
Biblioth^que de TUniversity Laval, Quebec. 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon. 
University of Toronto Library, Toronto. 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver, 
British Columbia. 

Provincial Library, Victoria, British Columbia. 
University of Manitoba, Winnipeg. 

King’s College, Windsor, Nova Scotia. 

Egypt 

Egyptian University, Cairo. 

India 

University of Bombay Library, Bombay. 
University of Calcutta Library, Calcutta. 
University of Madras Library, Madras. 
Mysore University Library, Mysore. 

Panjab University Library, Panjab, Lahore. 

Ireland 

ueen’s University, Belfast, 
rinity College Library, Dublin, 

Public Library, Dublin. 

National Library of Ireland, Dublin. 

New Zealand 

Public Library, Auckland. 

Univemty of New Zealand Library, Wellington, 
Victoria University Library, Welungton. 

Scotland 

University of Aberdeen Library, Aberdeen. 
The Advocates* Library, Edinburgh, 
University of Edinburgh, Edinbui^h, 
‘•‘Department of International Law, Univearwty 
of Edinburgh, Edinburgh. 

University of Libriury, Glas^w, 


Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 

••Library of the Faculty of Procurators, 62 St. 

^ George’s Place, Glasgow. 

University Library, St. Andrews. 

Union of South Africa 
Library of Parliament, Cape Town, 

South African College Library, Cape Town. 
University of the Cape of Good Hope, Cape 
Town. 

Transvaal University College, Transvaal 
Tasmania 

University of Tasmania, Hobart. 

Wales 

University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
University College of North Wales, Bangor, 
University College of South Wales, Cardiff. 

BULGARIA 

University of Sofia, Sofia. 

CHILE 

Liceo de Concepcidn, Concepcidn. 

Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Santiago. 
Biblioteca Nacional de Chile, Santiago. 
Universidad Catdlica de Santiago, Santiago. 
Universidad de Chile, Santiago. 

CHOTA 

Canton Christian College, Canton. 

University of Nanking Library, Nanking. 
Foreign Office, Peking. 

Library of the American Legation, Peking. 
Peking Club Library, Peking. 

Peking University, Peking. 

Peking^ Public Affairs Library, Peking. 

Low Library, St. John’s University, Shanghai. 
Library of the United States Court for China, 
Shanghai. 

Boone University Library, American Church 
Mission, Wuchang (via Hankow). 

COLOMBIA 

Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Bogota. 
Academia Colombiana de Jurisprudencia, 
Bogota. 

Museo Nacional, Bogota. 

Universidad de Cartagena, Cartagena. 

COSTA RICA 

Colegio de San Luis, Cartago. 

Escuela Normal, Heredia. 

Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, San Jos 4 . 
Liceo de Costa Rica, San Josd. 

CUBA 

Departamento de Estado, Habana. 
Universidad de Habana, Habana. 

Biblioteca Nacional, Habana. 


Libiisiries the puWfcarions of the Dtvidon of Economics and History only. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Komenskeho universita, Bratislava (Pressburg), 
Knihovna Masarykova Universita, Brno 
(Briinn). 

Knihovna Masarykova Akademie Price, 
Prague. 

Ministerstvo zahranicnich vid, Prague. 
Virejni a universitnf knihovna, Prague, 
Universitni knihovna, Prague. 

DANZIG 

Library of the Free City of Danzig, Danzig. 
DENMARK 

Udenrigsministeriet, Copenhagen. 
Universitets-Biblioteket, Copenhagen. 

ECUADOR 

Coleglo Nacional, Guayaquil. 

Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Quito. 
Universidad Central del Ecuador, Quito. 

ESTHONIA 

Universitet, Tartu (Dorpat). 

Rtigi Raamatukogu, Tallinn. 

FINLAND 

Kejserliga Alexanders-Universitetet i Finland, 
Helsingfors. ^ 

Eduskunnan Kirjasto, Helsingfors. 

FRANCE 

Biblioth^que de TUniversite d’Aix, Aix. 
University d’Alger, Algiers. 

University de Besangon, Besangon. 
BibliothAque de TUniversiti de Bordeaux, 
Bordeaux. 

University de Caen, Caen. 

Bibliothique Muniqipale et Universitaire, Cler- 
^ mont-Ferrand. 

University de Dijon, Dijon. 

University de Grenoble, Grenoble. 

Bibliotheque de I’University de Lille, Lille. 
Biblioth^que de TUniversity de Lyon, Lyons, 
Bibliotheque de la Ville de Lyon, Lyons. 
Bibliotheque de la Faculty des Sciences de 
^ Marseille, Marseilles. 

University de Montpellier, Montpellier. 
Bibliotheque de TUniversity de Nancy, Nancy. 
Bibliothyque de TAction Populaire, 17, rue de 
Paris, V^es (Seine). 

American Library in Petris, Inc., 10 Rue de 
TElysye, Paris. 

**Bibliothyque du Conservatoire National des 
Arts et Mytiers, Paris. 

Centre de Documentation Sociale, Ecole Nor- 
male Supyrieure, 45, Rue d’Ulm, Paris. 
(Classics of International Law.) 

MinistAre des Affaires Etrang^res, Paris. 


Ministyre des Affaires Etrangyrcs, Service Fran- 
gais de la Societe des Nations, Paris. 
Bibliothyque Frederic Passy, Paris. 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. 

Bibliothyque de TUniversite de Paris (Sor- 
bonne), Paris. 

Bibliothyque de la Faculty de Droit de TUni¬ 
versity de Paris, Paris. 

Bibliothyque et Musee de la Guerre, 39 rue du 
Colisle, Paris. 

Bibliothyque de TInstitut National do France, 
Paris. 

*Bibliothyque de la Society de Lygislation Com- 
parye, Paris. 

Academic des Sciences Morales et Politiques de 
TInstitut de France, Paris. 

University de Poitiers, Poitiers. 

University de Rennes, Rennes. 

Bibliothyque Universitaire et Regionale, Stras¬ 
bourg. 

Bibliothyque de TUniversity de Toulouse, 
Toulouse. 

GERMANY 

Preussische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Berlin. 

Preussische Staatsbibliothek, Berlin. 

Roosevelt Zimmer, Friedrich Wilhelms Univer- 
sitat, Berlin. 

Bibliothek des Preussischen Landtages, Berlin. 
Bibliothek des Reichstags, Berlin. 
Universitats-Bibliothek, Berlin. 
Unxversitats-Bibliothek, Bonn. 
Naturwissenschaftlicher Verein, Bremen, 
Stadtbibliothek, Bremen. 

Staats und Universitats-Bibliothek, Breslau, 
Universitats und Stadtbibliothek, Cologne. 
Sachsische Landesbibliothek, Dresden. 
Universitats-Bibliothek, Erlangen. 
Stadtbibliothek, Frankfurt-am-Main. 
Universitats-Bibliothek, Freiburg im Breisgau. 
Universitats-Bibliothek, Giessen. 

Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Gdttingen. 
Universitats-Bibliothek, Gdttingen. 
Universitats-Bibliothek, Greifswald. 
Universitats-Bibliothek, Halle. 
Commerzbibliothek, Hamburg. 

Hamburdsche Universitat, Hamburg, 
Stadtbibliothek, Hamburg. 
Universitats-Bibliothek, Heidelberg, 
Universitats-Bibliothek, J^ena. 

Technische Hochschule Bibliothek, Karlsruhe. 
Universitats-Bibliothek, Kiel. 

Institut ftir Internationales Recht, Danisch< 
Str. 15. Kiel. 

Staats und Universitats-Bibliothek, Kdnigs* 
berg. 

Stadtbibliothek, Leipzig. 

Bibliothek der Handelskammer, Neue B5fse 
^ Leipzig. 

Universitats-Bibliothek, Leipzig, 


Libraries marked (*) receive the publications of the Division of International Law only, 
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Universitats-Bibliothek, Marburg. 
Universitats-Bibliothek, Munich. 

Sayensche Staatsbibliothek, Munich. 
Westfaiische Wilhelms-Universitait, Munster. 
Bibliothek des Reichsarchivs, Potsdam. 
Universitats-Bibliothek, Rostock. 
Landesbibliothek, Stuttgart. 

Uni versitats-Bibliothek, T iibingen. 

Staatliche Bibliothek, Weimar. 
Universitats-Bibliothek, Wurzburg, 

* GREECE 

Minist^re des Affaires fitrang^res, Athens. 
Universite Nationals, Athens. 

GUATEMALA 

Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Guate- 
^ mala. 

Universidad de Guatemala, Guatemala. 
HOLLAND 

Uniyersiteits-Bibliotheek, Amsterdam. 
Bibhotheek der Rijks-Universiteit, Groningen. 
Bibliotheek der Rijks-Universiteit, Leyden. 
Dept, van Buitenlandsche Zaken, The Hague. 
B^tbhoth^que de Palais de la Paix, The Hague. 
Koninklijke Bibliotheek, The Hague. 
Uniyersiteits-Bibliotheek, Utrecht. 
Schriftsteller-Bibliothe^, St. Ignatius Kolleg., 
Valkenburg. 

HONDURAS 

Colegio Nacional, Santa Rosa. 

Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Teguci- 
^ galpa. 

Universidad Central de la Repdblica, Teguci¬ 
galpa. 

HUNGARY 

UniversitSlts-Bibliothek, Budapest. 

ITALY 

R, Biblioteca Universitaria, Bologna. 

Regia Biblioteca Universitaria, Cagliari, Sar¬ 
dinia. 

Regia University degli studi di Catania, Cata¬ 
nia, Sicily.^ 

Libera University di Ferrara, Ferrara, 

Regia Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Florence. 
R. Instituto di Scienze Sociali, Florence. 

R, Biblioteca Universitaria, Genoa. 

R, Instituto Lombardo di ^ienze e Lettere, 
Milan. 

R, Biblioteca Universitaria, Modena. 

R, Biblioteca Universitaria di Napoli, Naples. 

R. Biblioteca Nazionale, Naples. 

Re^a University degli Studi, Padua. 

R. Biblioteca Nazionale di Palermo, Palermo. 
Rem University degli Studi, Parma. 

R. Biblioteca Universitaria, Pavia. 

libraries marked 


University degli Studi, Perugia. 

Regia University degli Studi, Pisa. 

Ministero della Giustfzia, Rome. 

Ministero degli Affari Esteri, Rome. 

Biblioteca Alessandrina della R. University. 
Rome. 

Biblioteca del Commissariato dell ’Emigrazione. 
Rome. 

R. Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale Vittorio 
Emanuele, Rome. 

Library for American Studies, Rome. 

Reale Accademia delle Scienze di Torino, 
Tunn. 

Libera University provincial degli Studi. 
Urbino. 

Biblioteca Nazionale di San Marco, Venice. 
JAPAN 

Library of the Governor General of Chosen, 
Keijo (Seoul), Korea. 

Kioto Imperial University Library, Kioto. 
Foreign Office, Tokyo. 

Imperial University of Tokyo Library, Tokyo. 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce 
' ^ Library, Tokyo. 

Hibiya Library, Tokyo. 

Imperial Library of Japan, Tokyo. 

Waseda University Library, Tokyo, 

LATVU 

Library of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Riga. 
University of Latvia Library, Riga. 

MEXICO 

Colegio Nacional, Durango, Durango. 
Escuelade Jurisprudencia, Guadalajara, Jalisco. 
Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Mexico. 
Biblioteca Nacional, Mexico, D. F. 

Seminario de Morelia, Apartado Ntim, 83, 
Morelia, Michoadiin. 

NICARAGUA 

Universidad de Nicaragua, Le6n. 

Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Managua. 

NORWAY 

Utenriksdepartementet, Christiania. 
Universitets-BMotheket, Christiania, 
Bibliotheket, Norske Nobelinstitut, Christiania. 

PARAGUAY 

Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Asunddn. 
Universidad Nadonal, Asunddn. 

Instituto Paraguayo, Asuncidn. 


FEBJJ 

Universidad del Cuzco, Cuzco. 

Colegio Nacional, Chidayo, Lambayeque, 

receive the publications of the Didsion of Economics and History only. 
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Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Lima. 
Universidad Mayor de San Marcos, Lima. 

POLAND 

Universytet Jagiellonski, Krakow. 

Univers^et Lwowski, Lwow (Lemberg). 
Universytet Warszawski, Warszawa (Warsaw). 

PORTUGAL 

’^'Bibliotheca da Faculdade de Direito, Universi- 
dade de Coimbra, Coimbra. ^ 

Ministerio dos Negdcios Estrangeiros, Lisbon. 
Bibliotheca Nacional de Lisboa, Lisbon. 

RUMANIA 

Universitatea Romana, Bucharest. 
Universitatea Romana, Czernowitz. 
Universitatea Romana, Jassy. 

Universitatea Romana, Cluj (Klausenbuig). 

RUSSIA 

Imperalorskij Charkovskij Universitet, Char- 
kow. 

Imper. Kazanskij Universitet, Kasan. 

Imper. Universitet Sv. Wladimira, Kiew. 
Imper. Moskovskij Universitet, Moscow. 
Imper. Novoross. Universitet, Odessa. 
Ministerstvo Inostrannykh Diel, Petrograd. 
Imper. Akademia Nauk, Petrograd. 

Imper. S.-Petersburghskij Universitet, Petro¬ 
grad. 

Tomskij Universitet, Tomsk, Siberia. 
SALVADOR 

Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, San Sal¬ 
vador. 

Universidad de El Salvador, San Salvador. 

SERB-CROAT-SLOVENE STATE 

Universitet Kraljevine Srba, Hrvata i Slove- 
^ naca, Zagreb (Agram). 

Universitet Kraljevine Srba, Hrvata i Slove- 
naca, Beograd (Belgrade). 

*Pravni Facultet Kraljevine Srba, Hrvata i 
^ Sloyenaca, Beograd (Belgrade). 

Universitet Kraljevme Srba, Hrvata i Slove- 
naca, Ljubljana (Laibach). 

SPAIN 

Biblioteca Provincial y Universitaria, Bar^ 
celona, 

Universidad de Barcelona, Barcelona. 


Biblioteca de Catalunya, Barcelona. 
Universidad de Granada, Granada. 

Ministerio de Estado, Madrid. 

Universidad Central de Espaha, Madrid. 
Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid. 

Facultad de Derecho de la Universidad, Oviedo. 
Universidad de Salamanca, Salamanca. 
Universidad de Santiago, Sptiago. 

Universidad de Sevilla, Sevilla. 

Universidad de Valencia, Valencia. 

Universidad de Zaragoza, Zaragoza. 

SWEDEN 

Universitet-Biblioteket, Gothenburg. 

Kungl, Karolinska Universitetet, Lund. 

Utrikes Departementet, Stockholm. 

Kungl. Biblioteket, Stockholm. 

Kungl. Universitetets-Biblioteket, Upsala. 

SWITZERLAND 

Universitats-Bibliothek, Basel. 

Deijartement des AuswArtigen, Berne. 

Soci6t6 Helv6tique des Sciences Naturelles, 
Berne. 

Stadt-Bibliothek, Berne. 

UniversitAt, Freiburg. 

Biblioth^que Publique et Universitaire, Geneva. 
♦’"International Labor Office, Geneva. 

Library of the League of Nations, Geneva. 
Bibliothfeque Cantonale et Universitaire, Lau- 
^ sanne. 

University de Neufchatel, Neufchatel. 
Zentralbibliothek, Zurich, 

SYRU 

Syrian Protestant College Library, Beirut. 
TURKEY 

Library of the University, Constantinople. 
Robert College Library, Constantinople. 

URUGUAY 

Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Monte¬ 
video. 

Universidad de Montevideo, Montevideo* 
Biblioteca Nacional, Montevideo. 

VENEZUELA 

Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Caracas, 
Universidad Central de Venezuela, Caracas. 
Colegio Nacional, CumanA. 


Lftraries marked (*) receive the publications of the Division of International Law only. 
Libraries marked (**) receive the publications of the Division of Economics and Histoty only. 



LIST OF PUBLICATIONS OF THE ENDOWMENT^ 


The Carnegie Endowment issues two general classes of publications: books 
and pamphlets intended for general circulation, which are distributed gratui¬ 
tously to all who apply, and publications upon special topics, which are sold for 
a nominal price by the Endowment’s publishers, the Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
England, and the Oxford University Press, American Branch, 35 West 32d 
Street, New York City. Any publication in the following lists not marked with a 
price and not out of print, will be sent free of charge, upon application to the 
Secretary of the Endowment, No. 2 Jackson Place, Washington, D* C. Pub¬ 
lications marked with a price may be obtained for the amount noted from book¬ 
sellers or the publishers. 

All the publications of the Endowment are deposited in a large number 
of "important libraries, geographically distributed throughout the United States 
and foreign countries. The Endowment books are placed with these depositories 
on the condition that they will be made accessible to the public and any student 
interested in an Endowment publication may consult the volume in the nearest 
depository library. A list of these libraries is printed at page 317 of this Year 
Book. 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 

Year Book Ho. i, 1911. xvi+195 pages, 0 i 4 of print. 

Ho. 2, 1912. pages. 

Ho. 3,1913-1914. xviu+203 pages. 

Ho. 4,1915. xviii+i 8 i pages. 

Ho. S, 1910. xvui+204 pages, i plate, index. 

Ho. 6,1917. xviu+213 pages, x plate, index. 

Ho. 7, 1918. xiv+272 pages, 4 plates, index. 

Ho. 8,1919. xiv+209 pages, 3 plates, index. 

Ho. 9,1920. xiv+244 pages, 4 plates, index. 

No. 10, 1921. xvi+244 pages, x plate, index. 

Ho. II, 1922. xviii+249 pages, 9 plates, index. Out of print. 

Ho. 12,1923. xvii+358 pages, 3 plates, index. 

Maatial of the Public Benefactions of Andrew Carnegie. 1919. viii+32X pages, 28 plates. 
Epitome of ttie Purpose, Plans and Methods of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
being an abstract of Year Book, No. 8, 19x9. 1919. 39 pages, i plate. Out of 
print. 

List of Publications of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, including the American 
Institute of International Law and the American Association for International 
Conciliation. Washington, 1922. 24 pages. 

List of Libraries and Institutions, in which the publications of the Endowment are deposited for 
free use. Washington, 1922. 12 pages. 

Plan of Annuities and Insurance, to enable the personnel of the Endowment to participate in the 
benefits of the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association of America. Wash- 
1922. x6 pages, 

DIVISION OF INTERCOURSE AND EDUCATION 

No. I Some Roads towards Peace; A report on observations made in China and Japan in 1912, 
by Charles W. Eliot. WasWngton, 1914. vi+88 pages. 

No. 2 Oe«» International Program 191^5 of Wilhelm Paszkowski.' Washington, 

1914. iv+ll OutqfpHfft^ 

I Revised to August i, 1923. 
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No. 3 Educational Exchange with Japem: A report to the Trustees of the Endowment on 
observations made in Japan in 1912-1913, by Hamilton Wright Mabie. Wash¬ 
ington, 1914. 8 pages. 

No. 4 Report of the International Commission to Inquire into the Causes and Conduct of the 
Balkan Wars. Washington, 1914. x+418 pages, 51 half tones, 9 maps. Out of 
print 

No. 5 Intellectual and Cultural Relations between the United States and the Other Republics 
of America, by Harry Erwin Bard. Washington, 1914. iv+35 pages. Out of pmit. 

No. 6 Growth of Internationalism in Japan; Report to the Trustees of the Endowment, by 
T. Miyaoka. Washington, 1915. iv+15 pages. Out of print 

No. 7 For Better Relations with Our Latin American Neighbors; A Journey to South America, 
by Robert Bacon. Washington, 1915. viii-i-l86 pages. Out of print 

Second (revised) edition, Washington, 1916. viii+208 pages. Bound with No. 8. 

No. 8 Para el Fomento de Nuestras Buenas Relaciones con los Pueblos Latinamericanos: 

Viaje a la America del Sur, por Robert Bacon. Spanish edition of No. 7, with the 
addresses and letters in the original Spanish, Portuguese or French. Washington, 
1915. viii+221 pages. Out of print 

Second (revised) edition. Washington, 1916. ' viii 4*222 pages. Bound with No. 7- 

No. 9 Former Senator Burton’s Trip to South America, 1915, by Otto Schoenrich, Wash¬ 
ington, 1915. iv-l-40 pages. 

No. 10 Problems about War for Classes in Arithmetic: Suggestions for makers of textbooks and 
for use in schools, by David Eugene Smith, with an introduction by Paul Monroe. 
Washington, 1915, 23 pages. Out of print 

No. II Hygiene and War; Suggestions for makers of textbooks and for use in schools, by 
George Ellis Jones, with an introduction by William Henry Burnham. Edited by 
Paul Monroe. Washington, 1917. iv-i-207 pages. 

No. 12 Russia, the Revolution and the War: An account of a visit to Petrograd and Helsingfors 
in March, 1917, by Christian L. Lange. Washington, 1917. ii-i-26 pages. 

No. 13 Greetings to the New Russia: Addresses at a meeting held at the Hudson Theater, New 
York, April 23, 1917, under the auspices of the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters. Washington, 1917. iv+14 pages. 

No. 14 South American Opinions on the War, I. Chile and the War, by Carlos Silva Vilddsola. 

11 . The Attitude of Ecuador, by Nicolis F. L6pez. Translated from the original 
Spanish by Peter H, Goldsmith. Washington, 1917. iv-i-27 pages. 

No. 15 The IiMerial Japanese Mission, 1917; A record of the reception throughout the United 
States of the Special Mission headed by Viscount Ishii, together with the exchange 
of notes embodying the Root-Takahira Understanding of 1908 and the Lansing- 
Ishii Agreement of 1917. Foreword by Elihu Root. Washington, 1918. viii+ 
127 pages, I plate. Out of print 

No. 16 Growth of Liberalism in Japan: Two addresses delivered by Tsunejiro Miyaoka before 
the American Bar Association at Cleveland, Ohio, on August 29,1918, and before 
the Canadian Bar Association at Montreal on September 5, 1918. Washington, 
1918. iv-4-24 pages. Out of print. 

No. 17 American Forei^ Policy: Based upon statements of Presidents and Secretaries of State 
of the United States and of publicists of the American republics, with an introduc¬ 
tion by Nicholas Murray Butler. Washington, 1920. vui-!-i28 pages, index. 
Out of print 

Second (revised) edition, Washington, 1920. viii-l-132 pages, index. 

No. 18 Relations between France and Germany; A report by Henri Lichtenberger, Professor at 
the Sorbonne, upon his investigation of conditions in Germany in 1922, Washing¬ 
ton, 1923. 3:vii+133 pages. 

DIVISION OF ECONOMICS AND HISTORY 

Nationalism and War in the Near East, by a Diplomatist (George Young). Edited by Lord 
Courtney of Penwith. Oxford, 1915. xxvi-l-434 pages. Pnee, in Great Britain, 
12s. 6d.; m U. S., $4.15. Out of print 

The Industrial Devel^ment and Commercial Policies of the Three Scandinavian CoTxatries, by 
Povl Drachmann. Edited by Harald Westergaard. Oxford, 1915. 130 pages, 
index. Price, in Great Britain, 4s. 6d.; in U. S., $1.50. Out fmnt. 
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Losses of Life in Modem Wars (Austria-Hungary, France), by Gaston Bodart; and Military 
Selection and Face Deterioration, by Vernon Lyman Kellogg. Edited by 
Harald Westergaard. Oxford, 1916. x+214 pages, index. Price, in Great 
Britain, 6s.; in U. S., $2.00. 

Economic Protectionism, by Josef Grunzel. Edited by Eugen von Philippovich. Oxford, 1916. 
xvi4-364 pages, index. Price, in Great Britain, 8s. 6d.; in U. S., $2.90. 

Epidemics Restating from Wars, by Friedrich Prinzing. Edited by Harald Westergaard. Oxford, 
1916. xii4-346 pages, index. Price, in Great Britain, 7s. 6d.; in U. S., $2.50, 

The Colonial Tariff Policy of France, by Arthur Girault. Edited by Charles Gide. Oxford, 1916. 
x+2,12 pages, index. Price, in Great Britain, 7s. 6d.; in U. S., $2.50. 

The Five Republics of Central America: Their political and economic development and their rela¬ 
tions with the United States, by Dana G. Munro. Edited by David !l^nley. 
New York, 1918. xviii 4-332 pages, map, index. Price, $3.50. 

Federal Military Pensions in the United States, by William H. Glasson. Edited by David Kinley. 
New York, 1918, xiv-l-305 pages, index. Price, $2.50. 

The Fiscal and Diplomatic Freedom of the British Oversea Dominions, by Edward Porritt. Edited 
by David Kinley. Oxford, 1922, xvi4-492 pages, index. Price, in Great Britain, 
I2S. 6d.; in U. S., $4.00. 

Economic Development in Denmark before and during the World War, by Harald Westergaard. 

Oxford, 1922. xii4-io6 pages, index. Price, in Great Britain, 4s. 6d.; in 
U. S., $1.50. 

Conscription System in Japan, by Gotaro Ogawa. Edited by Baron Y. Sakatani. New York, 
1921. xiv4“245 pages, index. Price, $2.25. 

Military Industries of Japan, by Ushisaburo Kobayashi. Edited by Baron Y. Sakatani. New 
York, 1922. xvi+269 pages, index. Price, $2.25. 

War and Armament Loans of Japan, by Ushisaburo Kobayashi. Edited by Baron Y. Sakatani 
New York, 1922. xvii4“22i pages, index. Price, $2.25. 

War and Armament Expenditures of Japan, by Giichi Ono. Edited by Baron Y. Sakatani. New 
York, 1922. xviii 4 - 3 i 4 pages, index. Price, $2.25. 

Expenditures of the Sino-Japanese War, by Giichi Ono. Edited by Baron Y. Sakatani. New 
York, 1922. XV4-330 pages, index. Price, $2.25. 

Expenditures of the Russo-Japanese War, by Gotaro Ogawa. Edited by Baron Y. Sakatani. 
New York, 1923. xvi4“257 pages, index. Price, $2.25. 

War and Armament Taxes of Japan, by Ushisaburo Kobayashi. Edited by Baron Y. Sakatani, 
New York, 1923, xv4-255 pages, index.. Price, $2,25. 

Recent Economic Developments in Russia, by K. Leites. Edited by Harald Westergaard. Ox¬ 
ford, 1922. 240 pages, index. Price, in Great Britain, 7s. 6d.; in U. S., I2.50. 

The Continental System: An Econoxnic Interpretation, by Eli F. Heckscher. Edited by 
Harald Westergaard. Oxford, 1922. xvi4-409 pages, index. Price, in Great 
Britain, los. 6d.; in U. S., I4.00. 

Monetaofy and Banking Policy of Chile, by Guillermo Subercaseaux. Edited by David Kinlw. 

Oxford, 1922. xii4-2i4 pages, index. Price, in Great Britain, 7s. 6d.; in U. S., 
$2.50. 

Hispanic-American Relations with the United States, by William Spence Robertson. Edited by 
David Kinley. New York, 1923, xii 4-470 pages, index. Price, $4.00. 

Losses of Life Caused by War: Part I—Up to i9i3» by Samuel Dumas; Part H—The World War, 
by K. 0 . VedeLPetersen. Edited by Harald Westergaard. Oxford, 1923. 182 
pages, index. Price to be announced. 


Preliminary Economic Stucties of the War 

This series, planned and begun in 1917, was intended, as its name implies, to furnish such facte 
and analyses of conditions as werejposrible durin? the World War and thereafter until the Economic 
and Social History the World War described under the nmct heading cbuld be undertaken and 
brought to completion. The series was planned by Dr. David Kinley, President of the Univerrity 
of IUTxm^ and a m^ber the Committee of Research of the Endowment, and, with the exception 
of Nos^ 20, 21 and 23, the individual studies were edited by him. 
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Paper bound copies will be sent gratuitously upon application to the Secretary, 2 Jackson Place, 

Washington, D. C. Cloth bound copies may be purchased from the Oxford University Press, 

American Branch, 35 West 32d Street, New York City, for $1.00 each. 

No, I Early Economic Effects of the European War upon Canada, by Adam Shortt, New York, 
1918. xvi-j-32 pages. Pa^er-bound copies out of print. 

Combined with No. 2 in cloth binding, xvi+ioi pages. 

No. 2 The Early Effects of the European War upon the Finance, Commerce and Industry of 
Chile, by L. S. Rowe. New York, 1918. xii+63 pages. Paper-bound copies 
out of print. 

Combined with No. i in cloth binding, xvi+ioi pages. 

No.T3 War Administration of the Railways in the United States and Great Britain, by 
Frank Haigh Dixon and Julius H. Parmelee. New York, 1918. xiv+155 pages, 
index. Out of print. xr , 

Second (revised) edition, with supplementary chapters, New York, 1919. x+203 
pages, index. 

No, 4 Economic Effects of the War upon Women and Children in Great Britain, by 
Irene Osgood Andrews, assisted by Margaret A. Hobbs. New York, 1918, 
x+190 pages. Out of print. 

Second (revised) edition. New York, 1921. xii+255 pages, index. 

No, 5 Direct Costs of the Present War, by Ernest L. Bogart. New York, 19x8. x+43 pages. 
Out of print. 

Revised edition issued as No. 24. 

No. 6 Effects of the War upon Insurance, with Special Reference to the Substitution of Insur¬ 
ance for Pensions, by William F. Gephart. New York, 1918. viii+302 pages, 
index. Paper-bound copies out of print. * 

No. 7 The Financial History of Great Britain, 19x4-1918, by Frank L. McVey. New York, 
1918. vi+ioi pages. Out of print. 

No. 8 British War Administration, by John A. Fairlie. New York, 1919. xii+302 pages, 
index. 

No. 9 Inffuence of the Great War upon Shipping, by J. Russell Smith. New York, 1919. 
x+357 pages, index. Out of print. 

No. 10 War Thrift, by Thomas Nixon Carver. New York, 1919. vi+68 pages. 

Combined with No. 13 in cloth binding, New York, 1919. vi+68-i-vi+l92 pages. 
Out of print. 

No. II Effects of the Great War upon Agriculture in the United States and Great Britain, by 
Benjamin H. Hibbard. New York, 1919. x+232 pages, index. Out of print. 

No. 12 Disabled Soldiers and Sailors: Pensions and Training, by Edward T. Devine, assisted by 
Lillian Brandt. New York, 1919. vi+471 pages, index. Out of print. 

No. 13 Government Control of the Liquor Business in Great Britain and the United States, 
by Thomas Nixon Carver, New York, 1919. vi+192 pages. 

Combined with No. 10 in cloth binding, New York, 1919. vi+68+vi+i92 pages. 
Out of print. 

No. 14 British Labor Conditions and Legislation during the War, by M. B. Hammond. New 
York, 1919. x+335 pages, index. Paper-bound copies out of print. 

No. 15 Effects of the War on Money, Credit and Banking in France and the United States, by 
B. M. Anderson, jr. New York, 1919, viii+227 pages, index, CloMoum 
copies out of print. 

No. 16 Negro Migration during the War, by Emmett J. Scott, New York, 1920. vui+xSg 
pages, bibliography, index. Out of print. 

No. 17 Early Effects of the War upon the Finance, Commerce and Industry of Peru, by 
L. $. Rowe. New York, 1920. vi+60 pages. 

No. 18 Goveniment Control and Operation of Industry in Great Britain and the United States 
during the World War, by Charles Whiting Baker. New York, 1921. vHi+138 
pages, ipdex. 

No. 19 Prices and Price Control in Great Britain and the United States during the World War# 
by Simon Litman. New York, 1920. x+33i pages, index. Out of 

No. 20 To be announced later. 
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No. 21 The Cooperative Movement m Jugoslavkj Rumania and North Italy, by Diarmid Coffey. 

JNew York, 1922, viii+99 index. In cloth binding only. 

No. 22 Effects of the War on Pauperism, Crime and Programs of Social Welfare, by 
Edith Abbott. In press. 

No. 23 Effects of ^e War upon French Economic Life: A collection of five monographs, edited 
by Charles Gide. Oxford, 1923. 197 pages, index. In cloth binding only. 

No. 24 Direct and Indirect Costs of the Great World War, by Ernest L. Bogart, Revised 
edition of No. 5. ^ New York, 1919. viii+-338 pages, index. Out of print. 
becond (revised) edition, New York, 1920. viu+338 pages, index. Paper-hound 
copies out of print. 

No. 25 Government War Contracts, by J. Franklin Crowell. New York, 1920. xiv4-3S7 pages. 

index. r' o 

Economic and Social History of the World War 

tTr which is intended to present the results of the scientific study of the effects of the 

World War upon modern life, was suggested to the Trustees by the Director of the Division in 1915 
shortly after the War had begun. With their approval, steps were taken to have eminent specialists 
collect material in the countries at war, so that by the summer of 1919 the time was ripe for begin- 
ning the task of publishing the material collected. With this end in view, Mr. James Thomson Shot- 
well, Professor of History in Columbia University, was appointed as General Editor, with authority 
to select editors or editorial boards in the various countries concerned, who should concentrate upon 
their own economic and social war history. 

^ Each country, therefore, will have its own series and its own editorial organization. In most 
instances the volumes will first appear in the language in which they are written, the British and 
American series in English, the French and Belgian series in French, the Italian series in Italian, 
the Austro-Hungarian and German Series in German. Where the original is not one of the major 
languages of Western Europe, it is planned to bring out the volumes first in English. This is 
notably the case with the Russian series. A certain number of these volumes may ultimately be 
translated into German. 

A detailed account of the scope of the series, together with a list of the monographs now in 
preparation, will be found in the Year Book of the Endowment. 

British Series 

Cloth bound copies of the volumes which have already appeared may be secured from the 
Endowment’s publishers, the Clarendon Press, Oxford, England, and the Oxford University 
Press, American Branch, 35 West 32d Street, New York City. 

Allied Shipping Control: An Experiment in International Administration, by J. A. Salter, C. B. 

1921. xxiv +372 pages, I chart, index. Price in Great Britain, los. 6d.; in U. S., 
$3.00. 

War Government of the British Dominions, by Arthur Berriedale Keith, D. C. L., D. Litt. 1921. 

xvi-1-354 pages, bibliography, index. Price in Great Britain, los. 6 d.; in U. S., 
$3.00. 

Prices and Wages in the tlnited Kingdonh 1914-1920, by Arthur L. Bowley, Sc, D. 1921. xx+228 
pages, index. Price in Great Britain, los. 6d.; in U. S., $3.00. 

A Mannal of Archive Administration, including the Problems of War Archives and Archive Making, 
by Hilary Tenkinson, 1922. xx+243 pages, index. Price in Great Britain, los. 
6d,;mU. S.,$3.oo. 

The Cotton Control Board, by Hubert D. Henderson, M. A. 1922. xiv-fyd pages. Price in 
Great Britain, 5s.; in U. S., $1.50. 

Bibliographical Survey of Contemporary Sources for ihe Economic and Social History of the War, 
by M. E. Bulkley, 19^2. six+648 pages, index. Price in Great Britain, los. 
6d.; in U. S., $3.00. 

Labour Supply and Regulation, by Humbert Wolfe. 1923. xri-1-422 pages, index. Price in 
Great Britain, los, 6d.; in U. S., $3.00. 

The British Coal-Mining Industry during the War, by Sir Richard A. S, Redm^ne. 1923. xvi-f 
348 pages, index. Price in Great Britain, los. 6d,; in U. S., $3.00. 

Food Production in War, by Sir Thomas Hudson Middleton. 1923. xx-l-373 pages, index. 
Price in Great Britain, tos. 6d.; in U. S., $3.00. 

Worite^p Organisation, by G. Dv H. Cole. 1923, xvi+186 pages, index. Price in Great 
Britain, 7s. dd.; in U. S,, I2.50. 
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Trade Unionism and Munitions, by G. D. H. Cole, 1923. xvi+25r pages, index. Price in 
Great Britain, 7s. 6d.; in U. S., $2.50. 

Labour in the Coal-Mining Industry, by G. D. H, Cole. In press* 

Austrian Series 

Cloth bound copies of the volumes in this series may be secured from the Endowment’s pub- 
lisherSj UniversitS,ts-Buchdrucker, VII, Kandlgasse I9“2i, Vienna, Austria. Prices to bei_an- 
nounced. 

Bibliographie der Wirtschafts-und Sozialgeschichte des Weltkrieges, by Othmar Spann. In press. 
Das Geldwesen im Kriege, by Dr. Alexander von Popovics. In press. 

Belgian Series 

Cloth bound copies of the volumes in this series may be secured from the Endowment’s pub¬ 
lishers, Les Presses Universitaires de France, 49, Boulevard Saint-Michel, Paris, France. Prices 
to be announced. 

L’activitS legislative et juridique allemande en Belgique pendant Poccupation de 1914 A 1918, by 
Marcel Vauthier and Jacques Pirenne. In press. 

Le ravitaillement de la Belgique pendant Poccupation allemande, by Albert Henry, In press. 

Czechoslovak Series 

Cloth bound copies of the volumes in this series may be secured from the Endowment's 
publishers, the Clarendon Press, Oxford, England, and the Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, 35 West 32d Street, New York City. 

Financial Policy of Czechoslovakia during the First Tear of its Bdstory, by Alois Rasm. 1923. 
xvi+160 pages, index. Price, in Great Britain, 7s. 6d., in U. S., $2.50. 

Dutch Series 

Cloth bound copies of the volumes in this series may be secured from the Endowment’s 
publishers, the Clarendon Press, Oxford, England, and the Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, 35 West 32d Street, New York City, 

War Finances in the Netherlands up to 1938, by M. J. van der Flier. 1923. xv+144 pages, index. 
Price to be announced. 


French Series 

Cloth bound copies of the volumes in this series may be secured from the Endowment’s pub¬ 
lishers, Les Presses Universitaires de France, 49, Boulevard Saint-Michel, Paris, France, Prices 
to be announced. 

Bibliographie glndrale de la guerre, by Camille Bloch. In press. 


DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 

The Hague Conventions and Declarations of 1899 ®^d 19^79 accompanied by tables of signatures, 
ratifications and adhesions of the vmrious Powers, and texts of reservations. New 
York, 1915. 4-f3ra-f303 pages, index of persons, index-digest Out of prmU 
Second edition, York, 1915. 4-l-xx3dv-f'303 pages, index of persons, index- 
^ digest. Outoffrtnf, 

Third edition, New York, 1918. 44 -xsxiv +303 pages, index of persons, index-digest 
Pnce, m Great Britam, 6s.; in U.S., $2.00. 

French edition: Les Conventions et Declarations de La Haye de 1899 et 1907, accompa- 
gn6es de tableaux des signatures, ratifications et adhesions et des textes des re- 
c New York, 1918. 2+X 3 adv+3x8 pages, table analytique. Price, $2.00. 

Spanish edition; Las Convenciones y Declaraciones de La Haya de 3899 y 1907, acom- 
panadas de cuadros de firmas, ratificaciones y adhesiones de las dlwentes Poten¬ 
cy y textos de las reservas. New York, 1916. 4+xx3cvi+3oi pa^ iadice 
alfabetico. Pnee, $2.00. 7 
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The Freedom Right Which Belongs to the Dutch to Take Part in the East 

Ind^ Trade, a dissertation by Hugo Grotius, translated with a revision of the 
Latin text of 1633 by Ralph Van Deman Magoffin. Edited with an introductory 
note by James Brown Scott, Director. Latin and English on parallel pages. 
New York, 1916, xvii+162 pages, index. Price, $2.00. 

Instructions to Americ^ Delegates to the Hague Peace Conferences and Their Official 
Reports, edited with an introduction by James Brown Scott, Director. New 
York, 1916. 2+vi-fi38pages. Price, $1.50. 

French edition: Instructions Adressles aux D§lSgu6s Amiricains aux Conferences de La 
Haye ^ Leurs Rapports Officiels, pr6par6 dans la Division de Droit International 
de la Dotation Carnegie pour la Paix Internationale sous la direction de James 
Brown Scott. New York, 1920. viii-f 146 pages. Price, $1.00. 

An International Court of Justice: Letter and memorandum of January 12, 1914, to the Nether- 
land Minister of Foreign Affairs, in behalf of the establishment of an international 
court of justice, by James Brown Scott. New York, 1916. viii+108 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 

French edition: Une Cour de Justice Internationale, par James Brown Scott. Contains 
also French edition of The Status of the International Court of Justice. New 
York, 1918. viii-1-269 pages. Price, $2.50. 

The Status of the International Court of Justice, with an appendix of addresses and official docu¬ 
ments, by James Brown Scott. New York, 1916. vi-|“93 pages. Price, $1.50. 

French edition included in the French edition of An International Court of Justice. 

Recommendations on International Law and Official Commentary Thereon of the Second Pan 
American Scientific Congress Held in Washington, December 27,1915—January 
8,1916, edited with introductory matter, by James Brown Scott, Director. New 
York, 1916, 2-hviii-f 53 pages. Price, $1.00. 

An Essay on a Congress of Nations for the Adjustment of International Disputes without Resort 
to Anns, by William Ladd. Reprinted from the original edition of 1840 with 
an introduction by James Brown Scott. New York, 1916. I+162 pages. 
Price, $2.00. 

The Hague Court Reports, comprising the awards, accompanied by syllabi, the agreements for 
arbitration, and other documents in each case submitted to the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration and to commissions of inquiry under the provisions of the con¬ 
ventions of i 8§9 and 1907 for the pacific settlement of international disputes, 
edited with an introduction by James Brown Scott, Director. New York, 1916. 
24-cxiv+664 pages, 12 maps, index. Price, $3.50. 

French edition: Les Travaux de la Cour Pennanente d’Arbitrage de La Haye: Recueil de 
ses sentences, accompagn^es de r 4 sum 4 s des diff ^rentes controverses, des compromis 
d’arbitrage et d^autres documents soumis k la Cour et aux commissions interna* 
tionales d’enqu^te en conformity des conventions de 1899 et de 1907 pour le r^gle- 
ment pacifique des conflits intemationaux, avec une introduction de James Brown 
Scott, Directeur. New York, 1921. bciodv+492 pages, 12 cartes, table analy- 
tique. Price, $3.50. 

Resolutions of the Institute of Intematlonal Law dealing with the Law of Nations, with an histori¬ 
cal introduction and explanaton^ notes, collected and translated under the super¬ 
vision of and edited by James Brown Scott, Director. New York, 1916. xlvi-h 
265 pages, index. Price, $2.00. 

French edition rL’Institut de Droit International: Tableau G 6 nyral des'^avaux (1^3^1913). 
prypary dans la Division de Droit International de la Dotation Carneme pour la 
Paix Internationale sous la (firection de James Brown Scott. New York, 1920. 
xliv-f-366 pages, table alphabytique des matiyres. Price, $2.00. 

Biplomatie Documents relating to the Outbreak of the European Wax, edited with an introduction 
by James Brown Scott, Director. New York, 1916. 2 volumes, paged consecu- 
tivdy. Part I; Austria-Hungary, Belgium, France, Ixsodi-4-768 pa^es. P^II; 
Germany, Great Britsun, Italy, Russia, Serbia. xcii-Hpa^es 769-1516, index. 
Price, $7^50 per set {not sold separately). 

The Dedaratkm of Independence. The Articles of Confederation, The Constitution of the United 
] Stat^ edited with an introductory note by Jamw Brown Scott, Director, New 
York, 1917. xxiv 4-94 pages, index to the Constitution. Price, $1.00. 

Russ^n edirion: New York, 1919. xxiv4-l04 pages, index to the Constitution. 
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The Recommendations of Habana concerning International Organization, adopted by the Ameri¬ 
can Institute of International Law at Habana, January 23, 1917: Address and 
commentary by James Brown Scott. New York, 1917. vi+ioo pages. Price, 
$1.00. 

The Controversy over Neutral Rights between the United States and France, 1797-1800; A 
collection of American State papers and judicial decisions, edited by James Brown 
Scott, Director. New York, 1917. viii+510 pages. Price, $3.50. 

The Reports to the Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907, being the official pplanatory and inter¬ 
pretative commentary accompanying the draft conventions and declarations 
submitted to the Conferences by the several commissions charged with preparing 
them, together with the texts of the final acts, conventions and declarations as 
signed, and of the principal proposals offered by the delegations of the various 
Powers as well as of other documents laid before the commissions, edited, with an 
introduction, by James Brown Scott, Director. Oxford, 1917. xxxii-l-94^ pages, 
index of persons, general index. Price, $5.00. 

French edition: Rapports fails aux Conferences de La Haye de 1899 et i907> comprenant 
les commentaires officials annexes aux projets de conventions et des declarations 
redig^s par les diverses commissions qui en ^taient chargees, ainsi que les textes 
des actes, conventions et declarations dans leur forme definitive et des principales 
propositions pr6sent6es par les d^legu^s des puissances int4ress6es aussi bien que 
d^autres pieces soumises aux commissions, avec une introduction de James Brown 
Scott, Directeur. Oxford, 1920. xxvi 4-952 pages, liste des noms, table generalc. 
Price, $5-00. 

The Armed Neutralities of 1780 and 1800: A collection of official documents preceded by the views 
of representative publicists, edited by James Brown Scott, Director. A com¬ 
bination of Pamphlets Nos. 27 and 28, with revisions and additions. New York, 
1918. 2-hxxxiv4-698 pages, list of authorities. Price, $5.00. 

The International Union of the Hague Conferences, by Walther Schticldng. English translation 
of The Work of The Hague^ Volume I. Translated from the German by Charles 
G. Fenwick. Oxford, 1918. xiv4-34-i P^g®s, subject index, index of persons. 
Price, in Great Britain, 7s. 6d.; in U, S., I3.00. 

The Problem of an International Court of Justice, by Hans Wehberg. English translation of The 
Work of The Hague, Volume II. Translated from the German by Charles G. 
Fenwick. Oxford, 1918. xxxiv4"25i pages, bibliography, subject index, index 
of persons. Price, in Great Britain, 7s. 6d.; in U. S., $3.00. 

The Treaties of 1785,1799 1S28 between the United States and Prussia, as interpreted in opin¬ 

ions of attorneys general, decisions of courts and diplomatic correspondence, edited 
by James Brown Scott, Director. New York, 1918, viii4-207 pages. Price, $2.00. 

Judicial Settlement of Controversies between States of the American Union: Cases Decided in 
the Suweme Court of the United States, collected and edited by James Brown 
Scott, Director. 2 volumes, paged consecutively. New York, 1918. Vol. I: 
xlii4-873 pages. Vol. II; viii+pages 874-1775, 3 maps, diagrams. Price, $7.50 
per set (not sold separately). 

Judicial Settlement of Controversies between States of the American Union: An Analysis of 
Cases Decided in the Supreme Court of “ffie United States, by James Brown Scott. 
In I volume, uniform with the above. Oxford, 1919. xvi4-548 pages, index. 
Price, $2.50. 

The United States of America: A Study in International Organization, by James Brown Scott. 
New York, 1920. xx4-6o5 pages, index, Pnce, $3.00. 

The Declaration of London, February 26,1909: A collection of official papers and documents re¬ 
lating to the International Naval Conference held in London, December, yo8-— 
February, 1909, with an introduction by EUhu Root. Edit^ by James Brown 
Scott, Director. New York, 1919. xvi4-268 pages, bibliography. Price, $2,00. 

A Monograph on Plebiscites, with a collection of official documents and a chronological list of cases 
of change of sovereignty in which the right to self-determination has been recog¬ 
nized, by Sarah Wambaugh. Prepared under the supervision of James Brown 
Scott, Director. New York, 1920. xxxvi4-1088 pages, bibliographical list, index. 
Pnce, $5.00. 

Treaties for the Advancement of Peace between the United States and Other Powers negotiated 
by the Honorable William J. Bryan, Secretary of State of the United States, with 
an introduction by James Brown Scott, Director. New York, 1020. taii+r5a 
pages. Price, $1.50. 
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War and Peace; The Evils of the First and a Pl^ for Preserving the Last, by William Jay. Re¬ 
printed from the original edition of 1842 with an introductory note by James 
Brown Scott, Director, New York, 1919. 24-xvi4‘69 pages. Price, $i.oo. 

The Debates in the Federal Convention of 1787 which Framed the Constitution of the United States 
of .^erica, as Reported by James Madison. International Edition. Edited by 
Gaillard Hunt and James Brown Scott. In three parts: Part I, Antecedents of 
the Federal Convention; Part II, The Federal Convention; Part III, Documentary 
History. New York, 1920. xcvii-l-731 pages. Price, $4.00. 

The Proceedings of the Hague Peace Conferences; Translation of the official texts prepared in the 
Division of International Law of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
under the supervision of James Brown Scott, Director. 5 volumes. Price, $5.00 
per volume. 

The Conference of 1899. New York, 1920. xxiv+883 pages, index. 

The Conference of 1907: 

Volume I: Plenary Meetings of the Conference. New York, 1920. xxvi+703 pages. 

Volurfie II: Meetings of the First Commission. New York, 1921, baadv-}-io86pages. 

Volume III; Meetings of the Second, Third and Fourth Commissions. New York, 
1921. xciv+1162 pages. 

The Conferences of 1899 and 1907; Index Volume. Contains table of contents and indexes 
for the entire series. New York, 1921. viii4-272 pages. Included without ad¬ 
ditional charge in full sets purchased. 

Treaties and Agreements with and concerning China, 1894-1919; A collection of state papers, 
private a^eements and other documents, in reference to the rights and obligations 
of the Chinese Government in relation to foreign Powers, and in reference to the 
interrelation of those Powers in respect to China, during the period from the Sino- 
Japanese War to the conclusion of the World War of 1914-1919, compiled and ed¬ 
ited by John V. A. MacMurray. 2 volumes, paged consecutively. New York, 
1921. Volume I; Manchu Period (1894-1911). xlvi-h928 pages, chronological 
list of documents, 6 maps. Volume II; Republican Period (1912-1919). vi-|- 
pages 920-1729, index of documents by nationality, general index. Price, $10.00 
per set {not sold separately). 

The Holy Alliance: The European Background of the Monroe Doctrine, by W. P. Cresson. New 
York, 1922. x+147 pages, index. Price, $1.50. 

Development of International Law after the World War, by Otfried Nippold. Oxford, 1923. 
xii+241 pages. Price in Great Britain, 7s. 6ci.; in U. S., $2.50. 

Official German Documents relating to the World War; Reports of the First and Second Sub¬ 
committees of the Committee appointed by the National Constituent Assembly 
to inquire into the responsibility for the War, together with the steno^phic 
minutes of the Second Subcommittee and supplements thereto. 2 vols. New 
York, 1923. xiii+1360 pa^es. Price, $7.50. 

Prize Cases decided in the United States Su|>reme Court, 1789-1918, including also cases on the 
instance side in which questions of Prize Law were involved. Oxford, 1923. 3 
vols., xlvi-h2i82 pages, index. Price in Great Britain £3 3s.; in U. S., $15.00. 

Arbitration Treaties among the American Nations; A collection of all arbitration treaties and all 
arbitral clauses of other treaties signed before the close of 1910 between or among 
the American nations, edited by William R. Manning. In press. 

Pamphlet Series 

The following publications are Issued gratuitously and, where not out of print, may be had upon 
application to the becretaiy of the Endowment, 2 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. Pamphlets 
Nos. 3-20 inclusive, containing the Hague conventions and decimations, printed together in 
bound form in the volume entitled The Hague Conventions and Dedaradcms of 1899 and 1907 
mentioned under the preceding hiding. ^ B^^nning with Pamphlet No. 3s, dl of the pamphlets 
are durably bound in paper over boards with cloth backstrips. 

No. I Arbitradons and Diplomade Setdements of die United States. Washington, 1914. 
viit+2i pages. 

No. a Umitatto of Amament m Ldfees: Report of Honorable John W. Foster, 

Secretes^ State, the Present of the Umted States, December 7, 1892. 
Wa^dn^ton, pages. 
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No. 3 Signatures, Ratifications, Adhesions and Reservations to the Conventions and Declara¬ 
tions of the First and Second Hague Peace Conferences. Washington, 1914. 
vui+32 pages. 

No. 4 The Hague Conventions of 1899 (I) and 1907 (I) for the Pacific Settlement of Interna¬ 
tional Disputes. Washington, 1915. iv+48 pages. 

No. 5 The Hague Conventions of 1899 (H) and 1907 (IV) respecting the Laws and Customs of 
War on Land. Washington, 1915. iv+33 pages. Out of print. 

No. 6 The Hague Conventions of 1899 0 ^) (^) Adaptation to Maritime War¬ 

fare of the Principles of the Geneva Convention. Washington, 1915. iv+19 
pages. Out of print. 

No. 7 The Hague Declsirations of 1899 (TV, i) and 1907 (XTV) Prohibiting the Discharge of 
Projectiles and Explosives from Balloons. Washington, 1915. iv+5 pages. 

No. 8 The Hague Declaration (TV, 2) of 1899 concerning Asphyxiating Gases. Washington, 
1915. iv 4-2 pages. Out of print. 

No. 9 The Hague Declaration (IV, 3) of 1899 concerning Expanding Bullets. Washington, 
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